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Evening  has  come, 

Twilight  falls, 

Shadows  gather  from  the  sinking  sun; 
But  while  life  lasts 
Stern  duty  calls 

And  points  to  tasks  that  are  yet  undone. 

The  joy  of  hope 
And  charm  of  work. 

Attuned  in  nature’s  grand  accord. 

Bless  all  who  ne’er 
Their  duties  shirk 

And  within  themselves  are  life’s  reward. 


Copyright  1919 
Wentworth  Maoutog 
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PREAMBLE. 

Moses  may  not  have  been  possessed  of  the  modern  appliances  for 
building  a book  in  his  day  and  time,  but  he  moved  forward  with 
implicit  confidence  that  no  previous  textbooks  would  be  pulled  on 
him. 

When  I made  up  my  mind  to  float  out  a small  craft  on  “Book 
River”  I was  confronted  with  the  idea  as  to  where  to  begin  to  bring 
out  a small  volume  that  might  be  readable  among  the  vast  books 
that  occupy  the  shelves  today. 

Having  purchased  from  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  the  “Historical  Sketch  of  ‘Louisiana’  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,”  by  Frank  Bond,  chief  clerk.  General  Land  Office,  with  a 
statement  of  other  acquisitions,  which  was  a condensed,  compre- 
hensive work,  replete  with  explanatory  maps,  etc.,  that  it  placed 
before  me  what  I had  bought  an  armful  of  books  trying  to  find  out, 
so  it  appealed  to  me  as  the  “Alpha”  of  the  book  I had  in  mind  and 
I wrote  Mr.  Bond  for  permission  to  reproduce  it  here  and  by  his 
kindness  the  readers  hereof  have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bond’s  edu- 
cation and  skill  of  book  and  map  making. 

WENTfFORTH  MANNING, 
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WENTWORTH  MANNING 

Criswell  Park,  Wills  Point,  Texas 


LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  PROGRESS  MAPS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A series  of  five  maps  of  the  United  States  showing  the  original 
Louisiana  and  the  changes  in  its  boundary  during  the  137  years 
between  1682,  the  date  of  La  Salle’s  discovery,  and  1819,  the  date 
of  the  purchase  of  Florida,  formed  an  interesting  part  of  the  exhibit 
of  the  General  Land  Office  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1904.  Differences  of  opinion  have  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  extent  of  Louisiana  as  purchased  from  France.  It 
is  believed  that  these  are  due,  first,  to  a misconception  of  the  scope 
of  La  Salle’s  discovery  and  proclamation,  and,  second,  to  a mis- 
understanding of  the  real  significance  of  the  political  acts  of  the 
United  States,  between  1803  and  1819,  affecting  that  part  of  La 
Salle’s  Louisiana  which  extended  along  the  Gulf  coast  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  is  submitted,  as  to  the  former,  that  the  “Lou- 
isiana Purchase”  of  1803  did  not  include  territory  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  original  Louisiana,  and,  as  to  the  latter,  that  all  Spanish 
doubts  as  to  ownership  were  resolved  and  permanently  settled  by 
the  political  acts  of  the  United  States  following  the  purchase  from 
France,  but  antedating  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain.  It  is 
believed,  also,  that  a true  picture  of  the  extent  and  location  of  La 
Salle’s  Louisiana  is  shown  upon  map  No.  1.  This  picture  greatly 
assists  one  to  understand  the  phrase  “the  whole  of  Louisiana”  which 
was  used  in  subsequent  treaties  of  cession. 

In  the  brief  discussion  of  each  map  which  follows  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  viev^s  held  and  heretofore 
published  by  numerous  writers  upon  the  subject  of  Louisiana  or  the 
“Louisiana  Purchase.”  These  views  are  as  diverse  as  their  author- 
ship is  numerous.  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  understood  that 
the  common  effort  has  been  aimed  at  solving  the  questions  of  terri- 
torial limits  of  Louisiana,  as  this  province  passed  from  one  State 
to  another,  without  first  attempting  to  fix  the  original  limits  of  the 
territory  thus  transfered.  To  this  fact,  probably,  more  than  any 
other,  may  the  failure  to  reach  a common  conclusion  be  attributed. 

TERRITORY  OF  LOUISIANA,  1682-1762  (MAP  NO.  1). 

The  greater  colored  area  shown  upon  this  map  is  based  upon  the 
discoveries  of  La  Salle  and  his  proclamation  made  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River  on  April  9,  KSS2.  This  proclamation  was 
*nade  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  party,  under  arms,  who  chanted 
the  Te  Deum,  the  Exaudiat,  and  the  Domine  salvum  fac  Regem, 
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After  a salute  of  firearms  and  cries  of  “Vive  le  Roi,”  La  Salle 
erected  a column,  and  while  standing  near  it  said  in  a loud  voice : 

In  the  name  of  the  most  high,  mighty,  invincible,  and  victorious  prince, 
Louis  the  Great,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  of  NavaiTe, 
fourteenth  of  that  name,  this  ninth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty-tv.'o,  I,  in  virtue  of  the  commission  of  His  Majesty  which  I hold 
in  my  hand,  and  which  may  be  seen  by  all  whom  it  may  concern,  have 
taken,  and  do  now  take,  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  and  of  his  successors 
to  the  crown,  possession  of  this  country  of  Louisiana,  the  seas,  harbors, 
ports,  bays,  adjacent  straits,  and  all  the  nations,  people,  provinces,  cities, 
towns,  villages,  mines,  minerals,  fisheries,  streams,  and  rivers  comprised 
in  the  extent  of  said  Louisiana,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  St. 
Louis  on  the  eastern  side,  otherwise  called  Ohio,  Aligin,  Sipore,  or 
Chukagona,  and  this  with  the  consent  of  the  Chaonanons,  Chickachas, 
and  other  people  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  we  have  made  alliance,  as 
also  along  the  river  Colbert,  or  Mississippi,  and  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  therein,  from  its  source,  beyond  the  country  of  the  Kious  or 
Nadoucessions,  and  this  with  their  consent,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
Motantee,  Illinois,  Mesiganeas,  Natches,  Koroas,  which  are  the  most  con- 
siderable nations  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  also  we  have  made  alliance, 
either  by  ourselves  or  by  others  in  our  behalf,  as  far  as  its  mouth  by  the 
sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  the  twenty-seventh  degree  of  the  elevation 
of  the  North  Pole  and  also  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Palms;  upon  the 
assurance  which  we  have  received  from  all  these  nations  that  we  are  the 
first  Europeans  who  have  descended  or  ascended  the  said  river  Colbert; 
hereby  protesting  against  all  who  may  in  future  undertake  to  invade  any 
or  all  of  these  countries,  people,  or  lands,  above  described,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  rights  of  His  Majesty,  acquired  by  the  consent  of  the  nations 
herein  named.  Of  which,  and  all  that  can  be  needed,  I hereby  take  to 
witness  those  who  hear  me  and  demand  an  act  of  the  notary  as  required 
by  law.i 

Title  to  French  territory  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  was  based  upon  this  voyage  and  proclamation  of 
La  Salle.  These  acts  of  La  Salle  were,  in  fact,  the  foundation  of 
French  ownership,  and  have  been  so  considered  by  all  nations  since 
1682.  The  Louisiana  thus  claimed  embraced  two  areas  of  contigu- 
ous territory — first,  the  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
with  all  of  its  tributaries,  and  second,  the  territory  between  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  River  Palms.  The  wording  of  the  proc- 
lamation is  simple  and  direct,  and  its  meaning  seems  incapable  of 
distortion  or  of  being  misunderstood.  It  appears  evident  that  La 
Salle  had  no  information  of  territory  beyond  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries  to  the  west,  or,  if  he  knew  of  such 
territory,  he  purposely  excluded  any  claim  to  it  for  France.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  original  Louisiana  is  therefore  traced  along 
the  summit  of  the  watershed  which  defines  the  drainage  basin  of  the 
Mississippi  in  that  region,  viz.,  around  the  headwaters  both  of  the 


iThis  translation  of  La  Salle’s  proclamation  is  taken  from  Spark’s  Life  of 
La  Salle,  published  at  Boston,  Mass..  1844.  Francis  Parkinan’s  translation 
of  the  proclamation,  in  his  “Discovery  of  the  Great  West,”  1869  (Boston: 
Little,  Brown  6s.  Co.),  agrees  with  the  above,  except  that  he  omitted  the 
names  of  the  treaty  tribes,  but  refers  to  such  omissions  in  a footnote,  pp. 
282,  283,  and  says;  “A  copy  of  the  original  of  the  Proces  Verbal  (the  proc- 
lamation) is  before  me.  It  bears  the  name  of  Jacques  de  ia  Metairie,  notary 
of  Fronten.ac,  w'ho  was  one  of  the  party.”  Translations,  in  whole  or  in  p.art, 
of  the  proclamation  of  La  Salle,  by  numerous  other  authors  have  been  exam- 
ined by  the  writer,  but  in  no  essenti.al  particular  did  any  of  these  transla- 
tions differ  from  those  of  Sparks  or  Parkman  quoted  or  referred  to  above. 
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Red  River  and  the  Arkansas  and  their  tributaries,  and  the  Missouri 
River  with  all  of  its  great  tributaries  from  the  west  and  southwest  to 
the  present  northern  United  States  boundary. 


In  the  effort  made  to  locate  the  western  boundary  of  La  Salle’s 
Louisiana  many  untenable  claims  have  been  put  forth  by  geogra- 
phers. In  one  of  those  claims  the  province  was  carried  far  beyond  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River;  in  fact,  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  Northwest.  In  another,  it  is 
assumed  that  because  France  at  one  time  claimed  the  Gulf  coast  to 
St.  Bernard  (now  Matagorda)  Bay,  by  reason  of  La  Salle’s  later 
discoveries,  this  territory  should  be  added  to  the  original  Louisi- 
ana. A third,  while  rejecting  the  Pacific  coast  extension,  selected 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  southwestern  boundary,  but,  lacking  in 
courage  of  conviction,  published  maps  restricting  the  limits  on  the 
west  by  the  Spanish-American  compromise  line  of  1819.  The 
great  majority  of  geographers  now  reject  the  Pacific  coast  exten- 
sion, but  there  remains  a disposition  to  include  the  Plio  Grande 
country.  A careful  study  of  available  historical  data  reveals 
claims  of  France  at  one  time  extending  only  to  the  divide  between 
the  Colorado  River  and  the  Rio  Grande  at  another  time  to  the 
Rio  Grande  itself  and  with  spiritual  jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  In  the  negotiations  with  France  for  the  purchase  of  Lou- 
isiana, Napoleon,  Talleyrand,  and  Marbois  admitted  great  ob- 
scurity as  to  boundaries  and  declared  their  inability  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  subject.  The  negotiations  incident  to  the  treaty 
of  1819  and  the  maps  showing  the  claims  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  at  the  time  seem  to  show  that,  for  diplomatic  reasons  prob- 
ably, the  United  States  claimed  the  territory  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Spain  declared  this  claim  preposterous  and  fixed  the  equally  ab- 
surd ninety-third  degree  of  longtitude  as  her  eastern  and  our  west- 
ern limit.  While  the  compromise  line  was  not  agreed  to  as  fixing 
the  western  limits  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  from  France  by  the 
United  States,  but  rather  as  definitely  establishing  a boundary  be- 
tween Spanish  and  American  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  in  its  beginning  east  of  the 
Texas  territory  in  question,  and  in  its  course  northwesterly  to  the 
forty-second  parallel,  this  boundary  appropriated  the  location  of 
the  true  Louisiana  boundary  of  La  Salle.  It  is  believed  the  claim 
for  the  Rio  Grande  limit  is  untenable,  for  the  several  reasons  that 
the  southern  Texas  country  was  a later  discovery,  and  the  reasons 
offered  for  its  union  with  Louisiana  are  unconvincing  and  in- 
sufficient; its  area  was  indefinite  and  its  boundaries  unknown; 
it  was  never  made  a part  of  La  Salle’s  Louisiana;  doubt  as  to 
American  tide  was  strong  enough  to  insure  a ready  acceptance  of 
the  contention  of  Spain  as  to  her  ownership  of  this  portion  of  the 
Gulf  coast  in  1819,  and  this  acceptance  was  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  vigorous  policy  pursued  in  the  Perdido  River  boundary  con- 
tention, where  American  ownership  by  virtue  of  the  “purchase” 
was  declared  and  maintained  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  room  for  but  one  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  limits  of  “Louisiana”  as  proclaimed  by  La  Selle.  It 
is  the  line  defining  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Mississippi  River  on 
the  west,  and  this  line  is  therefore  adopted  as  the  “Louisiana 
Purchase”  boundary  through  the  present  State  of  Texas.  No 
available  fact  warrants  the  acceptance  of  the  Spanish-American 
boundary  of  1819,  established  16  years  after  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  as  the  boundary  of  this  territory. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  Province  of  Louisiana  as  proclaimed 
by  La  Salle  should  be  enlarged  on  the  north  by  the  addition  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  and  west  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  River;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  It  is  certain  that  this  terri- 
tory was  not  in  La  Salle’s  Louisiana,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  that 
it  ever  really  belonged  to  France.  It  is  universally  conceded  that 
the  powers  signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River  were  north  of  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  intended  to  confirm  France  in  the  possession, 
not  of  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi  drainage,  but  of  Mississippi 
\^alley  territory  which  was  proclaimed  “Louisiana”  by  La  Salle 
31  years  before.  But  French  ownership,  even  if  conceded,  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  would  be  unimportant,  for  such 
concession  would  in  no  degree  support  the  contention  that  the 
Red  River  Basin  formed  a part  of  Louisiana.  All  of  the  French 
territoiy  to  the  north  of  La  Salle’s  Louisiana,  of  whatever  extent 
east  or  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  was  transferred  to  Great  Britain 
in  1763,  and  no  French  claim  to  any  part  of  it  has  appeared  since 
that  time. 

The  origin  of  American  title  to  the  district  north  and  west  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  of  1783  and  1817,  the  former  defining  ter- 
ritorial limits  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  latter 
fixing  the  forty-ninth  parallel  as  the  north  boundary  of  the  United 
States  between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
France  having  parted  with  the  district  affected  by  these  treaties 
long  prior  to  their  negotiation  by  the  powers  interested,  was 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  transfers  of  the  territory  made  thereby. 
Ihe  drainage  basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North  is  therefore 
excluded  from  the  territory  of  Louisiana  purchased  from  France 
in  1803. 

Referring  to  the  extension  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  original 
Louisiana  territory,  as  shown  on  the  map,  appeal  is  again  had  to 
the  proclamation  of  La  Salle,  who  said,  “And  also  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Palms.”  This  river  was  located  with  some  difficulty, 
dhc  first  mention  of  it  was  found  in  a large  volume  belonging  to 
the  records  of  the  Divisions  of  Private  Lands,  etc..  General  Land 
Oifice,  entitled  “A  Complete  Historical,  Chronological,  and  Geo- 
graphical American  Atlas,  etc.,  published  by  Caiey  and  Lea,  Phila- 
delphia, 1822.”  In  the  historical  data  descriptive  of  Florida  was 
found  the  record  of  a grant  in  1526  to  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  from 
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Charles  the  Fifth,  “of  all  the  lands  from  Cape  Florida  to  the  river 
Palmos  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.”  This  river  appears  upon  the 
map  of  Florida  in  the  atlas,  but  it  is  not  named.  Cape  Florida  is 
shown  upon  all  modern  maps,  as  well  as  ancient  publications,  but 
appeal  to  maps  published  early  in  the  last  century  was  necessary 
to  locate  Palm  River.  It  emptied  into  Palm  Sound,  now  called 
Sarasota  Bay,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Palm  Island,  which 
was  also  shown  on  the  ancient  maps,  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  This  island  is  now  called  Sarasota  Key.  This  grant  of 
land  by  Spain,  156  years  before  La  Salle’s  voyage  down  the  IMis- 
sippi,  was  peculiar  in  that  its  limits  were  defined  in  specific  terms. 
It  is  here  noted  merely  as  offering  a reasonable  suggestion  for 
the  action  of  La  Salle  in  choosing  Palm  River  as  the  eastern  limit 
of  Louisiana  on  the  Gulf  coast.  The  fact  of  his  choice  is  un- 
questioned. 

Commercial  rights  over  this  original  Louisiana,  as  far  as  the 
Illinois,  for  a period  of  10  years,  were  granted  by  Louis  XIV  to 
Antoine  de  Crozat,  September  14,  1712,  and  the  territory  itself 
was  ceded  to  Spain  by  treaty  of  November  3,  1762,  the  language 
of  the  treaty  being,  “the  whole  country  known  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  together  with  New  Orleans  and  the  island  on  which 
that  city  stands.”  This  was  the  first  transfer  relating  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana. 

TERRITORY  OF  LOUISIANA,  1762-1800  (MAP  NO.  2). 

The  great  but  partially  temporary  shrinkage  in  area  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  as  shown  by  map  No.  2,  was  caused,  not  by 
any  changes  in  description  of  the  territory  ceded  to  Spain  by 
treaty  of  November  3,  1762,  but  by  the  failure  of  France  to  deliver 
to  Spain  all  of  the  territory  described  in  that  treaty,  and  was  also 
due  to  the  cession  to  Great  Britain,  by  Spain  in  1763,  of  all  of  her 
territory,  undescribed  as  to  boundaries,  south  of  latitude  31°  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Four  months  after  the  cession  by  France  to  Spain  of  “the  whole 
territory  known  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,”  the  representatives 
of  France  and  Spain  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  met  at 
Paris  and  entered  into  a treaty  apparently  intended  to  hx  more 
definitely  the  boundaries  of  their  respective  possessions  in  North 
America.  The  attitude  of  Spain  during  these  negotiations  was  inex- 
plicable. At  this  time  she  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  powers,  and 
it  would  be  idle  to  assume  that  her  diplomats  were  unaware  of  the 
claim  of  France  during  the  previous  80  years  to  that  part  of  Louisi- 
ana which  lay  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  especially  when  the 
comrnercial  grant  of  Louis  XIV  to  Crozat  with  its  transfer  to  the 
Mississippi  (To.,  28  and  32  years  before,  not  only  definitely  speci- 
fied this  territory,  but  also  had  become  a matter  of  wide-spread 
knowledge  through  the  tremendous  financial  crisis  and  panic 
which  followed  the  operations  of  the  later  grantee.  It  can  only 
be  assumed  that  Spanish  reasons  of  state  or  the  exigencies  of  di- 
plomacy permitted  France  to  cede  to  Great  Britain  the  territory 
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east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  latitude  31°,  which  four 
months  before  she  had  plainly  ceded  to  Spain.  By  this  same 
treaty  of  February  10,  1763,  Spain  also  ceded  to  Great  Britain  all 
of  her  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  south  of  latitude 
31°,  so  that  when  the  actual  delivery  of  Louisiana  by  France  to 
Spain  occurred  on  April  21,  1764,  the  territorial  boundaries  were 
as  shown  on  this  map.  Spain’s  title  to  all  of  the  territory  south 
of  latitude  31°  at  this  time  was  undoubtedly  good;  for  to  her  un- 
disputed title  to  that  part  of  Florida  which  was  obtained  through 
discovery  and  colonization  was  added  the  strip  of  original  Lou- 
isiana territory  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  river  Palms, 
obtained  by  the  treaty  of  November  3,  1762.  This  tract  is  left 
uncolored  upon  the  map,  the  same  as  the  northern  portions  of  the 
alienated  Louisiana  territory. 

TERRITORY  OF  LOUISIANA,  1800-1803  (MAP  NO.  3). 

As  indicated  upon  Map  No.  3,  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  suffered  no  changes  be- 
tween April  21,  1764,  the  date  of  delivery  to  Spain,  and  1800,  when 
the  retrocession  from  Spain  to  France  by  the  secret  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonso  occurred.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  colored  area  of 
the  map  over  that  part  of  the  original  Louisiana  as  proclaimed 
by  La  Salle,  which  lies  south  of  latitude  31°  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  Twenty  years  after  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  Febru- 
ary 10,  1763,  in  the  settlement  of  boundaries  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  United  States  took  over  from  Great 
Britain  all  that  part  of  the  original  Louisiana  ceded  to  the  latter 
by  France  in  1763,  viz.,  the  territory  of  Louisiana  east  of  the  Mis- 
sis.sippi  River  and  north  of  latitude  31°  N.  At  this  time  also, 
September  3,  1783,  owing  to  Spanish  claims  and  aggression.  Great 
Britain  ceded  back  to  Spain,  without  boundary  delimitations,  the 
territory  south  of  latitude  31°  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  the  former  had  received,  also  without  boundary  delimita- 
tions, through  the  definite  treaty  of  1763.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered here  that  that  part  of  this  territory  shaded  in  agreement 
with  the  rest  of  the  area  called  “Louisiana”  formed  a part  of  the 
original  territory  of  Louisiana  proclaimed  by  La  Salle  and  ceded 
by  treaty  stipulation  to  Spain  in  1762. 

The  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  1783, 
came  into  possession  of  that  part  of  the  original  Louisiana  ceded 
by  France  to  Great  Britain,  had  no  reason  to  question  the  validity 
of  the  cession  of  1763  by  France,  since  Spain  had  indorsed  it  and 
approved  it.  James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  in  a letter  to 
Robert  Livingston,  minister  to  France,  of  date  March  31,  1803^, 
says  of  this  cession : 

Spain  might  not  unfairly  be  considered  as  ceding  back  to  France  what 
Prance  had  ceded  to  her,  inasmuch  as  the  cession  of  it  to  Great  Britain 
was  made  for  the  benefit  of  Spain,  to  whom,  on  that  account.  Cuba  was 
restored.  The  effect  was  precisely  the  same  as  if  France  had.  in  form, 
made  the  cession  to  Spain  and  Spain  had  assigned  it  over  to  Great 
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Britain;  and  the  cession  may  the  more  aptly  be  considered  as  passing 
through  Spain,  as  Spain  herself  was  a party  to  the  treaty  by  which  it 
was  conveyed  to  Great  Britain. 

Spain  obtained  title  from  France  to  “the  whole  of  Louisiana” 
in  1762,  and  was  therefore  in  position  to  cede  the  Gulf  coast  to 
Great  Britain  in  1763.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  retro- 
cession of  this  tract  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain  in  1783 ; nothing  ap- 
parent to  justify  the  contention  of  Spain,  following  the  retro- 
cession to  France  in  1800  of  “the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana 
with  the  same  extent  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that 
it  had  when  France  possessed  it,”  that  this  territory  belonged  to 
and  formed  a part  of  her  original  possessions  in  Florida. 

By  secret  treaty,  known  as  the  “Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,”  of 
October  1,  1800,  Spain  retroceded  to  France  “the  colony  or  prov- 
ince of  Louisiana  with  the  same  extent  it  now  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  wTen  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it 
should  be  after  the  treaty  subsequently  entered  into  between 
Spain  and  the  other  states.”  By  this  treaty  France  again  came 
into  possession,  so  far  as  Spanish  interests  were  concerned,  of 
the  original  territory  of  Louisiana;  but  the  same  was,  of  course, 
shorn  of  the  large  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north 
of  latitude  31°,  which  for  17  years  past  had  been  a part  of  the 
United  States.  This  retroceded  Louisiana  undoubtedly  embraced 
that  portion  of  the  original  territory  which  lies  south  of  latitude 
31°  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  extent.  The  wording  of  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  precludes 
any  other  view  than  that  of  retrocession,  and  the  United  States 
so  held  and  understood  it,  as  shown  by  acts  of  sovereignty  here- 
inafter noted. 

TERRITORY  OF  LOUISIANA,  1803-1819  (MAP  NO.  4). 

Map  No.  4 shows  the  area  of  the  territory  of  Louisiana  as  pur- 
chased from  France  in  1803.  It  will  be  noted  that  no  change  in 
the  boundary  of  that  part  west  of  Mississippi  River  has  occurred 
since  1762,  but  that  the  area  of  the  tract  along  the  Gulf  coast  east 
of  the  river  is  materially  reduced. 

April  30,  1803,  France  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  territory 
of  Louisiana  “with  the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it 
should  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into  between 
Spain  and  other  States,”  using  the  identical  language  employed 
in  the  cession  to  France  by  Spain  in  1800,  but  adding:  “The  French 
Republic  has  an  iricontestible  title  to  the  domain  and  to  the 
possession  of  said  territory.”  The  confinement  of  American 
claims,  under  the  treaty  of  1803,  to  the  area  west  of  the  Perdido 
River  was  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  of  early  Spanish  settlement 
at  Pensacola  Ray  and  at  Fort  St.  Alarks,  on  the  Appalachee  River, 
and  to  the  common  misunderstanding  of  the  real  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  all  of  the  territory  south  of  latitude  31°,  which 
formed  a part  of  the  original  Louisiana  proclaimed  by  La  Salle. 
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The  first  settlements  in  this  territory  were  made  by  colonists  in 
1699,  but  17  years  after  La  Salle’s  proclamation,  and  there  can  be 
no  shadow  of  doubt  that  these  settlements  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying-  and  exploiting  the  vast  domain  added  to 
France  under  the  name  “Louisiana”  through  the  courage  and 
energy  of  the  great  explorer.  The  real  meaning  and  significance 
of  La  Salle’s  claim  to  the  eastern  Gulf  coast  as  far  as  Palm  River 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked,  but  this  can  not  be  said  of  that 
portion  between  the  Perdido  River  and  the  Mississippi  River. 
While  Spanish  diplomacy  was  undoubtedly  aimed  at  retaining 
this  territory  at  the  time  of  the  retrocession  to  France,  in  1800, 
notwithstanding  the  unequivocal  wording  of  the  treaty  of  San 
Ildefonso  to  the  contrary,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
refused  to  accept  any  such  boundary  delimitation  in  1803. 

February  24,  1804,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  laying  and  col- 
lecting duties  in  this  territory,  and  on  March  26  the  district  was 
added  to  the  new  Territory  of  Orleans.  In  October,  1810,  the 
President,  by  proclamation,  directed  the  governor  of  Orleans 
Territory  to  take  possession  of  the  territory.  April  14,  1812,  a 
part  of  these  lands  was  annexed  to  Louisiana  territory,  and  one 
month  later  the  remainder,  lying  between  the  Pearl  and  Perdido 
Rivers,  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Mississippi.  March  3, 
1817,  Congress  divided  this  tract,  giving  approximately  half  of  it 
to  the  Territory  of  Alabama.  Both  Mississippi  and  Alabama 
came  into  the  Union  before  the  treaty  with  Spain  for  Florida 
was  ratified,  Mississippi  the  year  before  the  treaty  was  negotiated 
and  Alabama  the  same  year,  but  two  years  before  ratification. 
During  this  period,  also,  the  United  States  made  a census  of  the 
population  of  the  district.  These  citations  are  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  this  Government,  in  its  sovereign  capac- 
tiy  and  through  both  its  lawmaking  and  executive  branches,  had 
settled  and  finally  disposed  of  all  questions  of  ownership  of  the 
territory  between  the  Mississippi  and  Perdido  I^ivers  and  south 
of  latitude  31°  which  were  raised  by  Spain  after  the  purchase 
from  France  in  1803,  and  prior  to  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819.  The 
fact  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  many  cases  has 
supported  the  political  acts  of  the  Government  relating  to  this 
territory  is  of  passing  interest.  These  decisions,  however,  can 
have  no  direct  bearing  upon  questions  of  title  affecting  the  ler- 
litory  in  the  aggregate. 

TERRITORY  OF  LOUISIANA,  1819-1904  (MAP  NO.  5). 

Map  No.  5 shows  the  extent  of  the  “Louisiana  Purchase”  after 
its  boundaries  of  1803  had  been  modified  through  the  treaty  with 
Spain  ceding  Florida  to  the  United  states  and  fixing  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Spanish  possessions  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  1819.  It  is  of  interest  because  the  American 
gains  and  losses  by  that  treaty  are  shown  and  because  Spain  was 
satisfied  to  fix  her  most  northern  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  at  the  parallel  of  42°  north.  This  western  United 
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States-Spanish  boundary  as  finally  settled  was  later  accepted  a], 
the  boundary  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  Uniteq/ 
States,  and  still  later  in  part  as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Rei 
public  of  Texas.  It  will  be  noted  that  two  small  tracts,  marked 
“A,”  not  forming  a part  of  La  Salle’s  Louisiana,  became  a pari 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  two  tracts,  marked  “B,”  of  much 
larger  area  shown  upon  the  map,  which  are  a part  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi watershed  and  were  therefore  a part  of  La  Sallees  Lou- 
isiana, were  surrendered  to  Spain  in  exchange. 

SUMMARY. 

French  title  to  the  territory  called  “Louisiana”  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  had  its  origin  and  was  based  upon  the  discovery  and 
proclamation  of  La  Salle,  April  9,  1682.  The  title  “Louisiana,” 
as  proclaimed  by  La  Salle,  may  not  properly  be  applied 
to  other  and  doubtful  P'rench  possessions  in  America,  and  sincej 
French  ownership  of  territory  beyond  the  watershed  line  at  the 
time  of  the  purchase  is  a matter  of  grave  doubt  and  can  not  be 
established.  La  Salle’s  “Louisiana”  may  not  properly  include 
such  alleged  possessions.  The  Spanish  territory  directly  drained 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  the  territory  drained  into  Hudson  Bay, 
never  belonged  to  France  by  virtue  of  La  Salle’s  discovery  and 
proclamation  of  1682,  when  the  limits  of  Louisiana  were  defined 
and  title  to  these  districts  was  neither  offered  nor  transferred  by 
France  to  the  United  States  in  the  sale  of  1803. 

2.  French  title  to  Gulf  territory  from  the  Mississippi  River 

to  Palm  River,  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  as  a part  of  original 
Louisiana,  was  as  good  as  French  title  to  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
for  both  districts  came  under  the  French  flag  at  the  same  time  | 
and  for  the  same  reason,  viz.,  the  discoveries  of  La  Salle  and  his  | 
proclamation  based  thereon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ' 
River,  April  9,  1682.  It  therefore  follows  that  subsequent  ces- 
sions of  “the  whole  territory  known  under  the  name  of  Louisi- 
ana,” or  of  “the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same 
extent  . . . that  it  had  when  France  possessed  it,”  con- 

veyed title  to  this  territory  just  as  surely  as  they  conveyed  title 
to  territory  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries, 
and  the  title  thus  conveyed  was  just  as  good. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  acted  strictly  within 
its  treaty  rights  when,  following  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  from 
France  in  1803,  it  occupied  the  territory  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Perdido  Rivers,  took  a census  of  the  people,  levied  and  col- 
lected taxes,  and  finally,  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  purchase 

of  Florida,  divided  the  tract  into  three  separate  parcels  and  added  | 
one  each  to  the  States  of  Louisiana,  ^lississippi,  and  Alabama.  I 
Map  No.  4,  therefore,  properly  exhibits  the  outboundaries  of  the  | 
Louisiana  purchased  from  France  in  1803,  and  asserted  by  the  I 
United  States  thereafter,  and  Map  No.  5 shows  the  modifications  I 
of  that  boundary  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  agreed  to  in  the  | 
treaty  with  Spain  in  1819.  I 
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OTHER  CONTIGUOUS  ACQUISITIONS  (MAP  NO.  6). 

Map  No.  6 shows  in  addition  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  bound- 
aries the  boundaries  of  the  Texas  annexation  of  1845,  the  Oregon 
Territory,  title  to  which  was  settled  in  1846,  the  Mexican  cession 
of  1848,  and  the  Gadsden  Purchase  of  1853.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  by 
letters  of  February  2,  1912,  and  February  10,  1912,  respectively, 
formally  accepted  these  boundaries  and  the  areas  thereby  de- 
termined for  use  in  all  publications  of  the  several  bureaus  of  each 
department.^  The  north  and  east  boundaries  of  the  Texas  ter- 
ritory are  identical  with  those  of  the  Texas  Republic  which  con- 
formed to  the  compromise  boundary  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States,  established  by  treaty  of  1819.  The  west  boundary 
of  the  Texas  annexation  conforms  to  the  former  western  bound- 
ary of  the  Texas  Republic.  The  common  boundary  along  the  forty- 
.sccond  parallel,  between  the  Mexican  cession  and  the  Oregon 
territory,  is  the  line  also  fixed  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819. 
The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Oregon  territory  conforms  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  of  La  Salle  and  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  of  1803,  the  same  being  the  watershed  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  drainage  and  the  drainage  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Area  of  the  territory  of  the  original  IS  States  and  of  the  successive  acqui- 
sitions within  the  continental  lunits,  excepting  Alaska  and 
Panama  Canal  Zone. 


Acquisition.s. 

Area  of 
original 
acquisition 

Net  are  after 
Loui.siana 
delimitation, 
and  net  area 
of  United 
States. 

Territory  of  original  13  States  as  recognized  by  Great  Britain  in 

Square  Miles 

Square  Miles 

1783,  including  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North 
(4fi,2.i3  square  miles) 

892, 135 

892,135 

Louisiana  Purchase  from  France  in  1803  

924,279 

827.987 

This  acquisition  suffered  loss  in  area  amounting  to  90,292 
square  miles  by  Spanish-American  boundary  delimitation  of  1819. 
Territory  pained  through  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain 

13,435 

13,435 

Florida  ceded  Spain  in  1819 

58,066 

58,666 

Texas,  annexed  in  1845,  includes  94,815  square  miles  of  original 
lajulsiana  excluded  from  Louisiana  Purchase  by  treaty  of  1819 
with  Spain 

389,160 

389,166 

Oregon  Territory,  American  title  established  in  1840 

286,541 

286,541 

Mexico,  ceded  in  1848  .includes  1,477  .square  miles  of  original 
Louisiana  excluded  from  Louisiana  Purchase  by  treaty  of  1819 
with  Spain 

529.189 

529,189 

Gadsden  Purchase,  in  1853 

29,670 

29 , 670 

Total..  . .. 

3.123.081 

3 . 026 . 789 

*A  committee  representinf?  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  consisting?  of 
Messrs.  Frank  Bond,  Chief  Clerk  of  the  General  Land  Oflice,  and  S.  S.  Gan- 
*ittt.  geographer  of  the  Geological  Survey,  was  appointed  by  the  fSecretary 
the  Interior,  January  9,  1911;  and  a committee,  representing  the  Deparl- 
tnent  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  consisting  of  Messrs.  O.  P.  Austin,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  C.  S.  Sloane,  geographer  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  January 
*2,  1911.  These  committees  were  instructed  to  mutually  confer  and  defln- 
•tely  and  Ttnaliy  decide  as  to  the  boundaries  and  areas  of  the  several  aciiui- 
Bltions  and  of  the  States  created  therefrom.  Their  joint  report  was  signed 
January  26,  1912,  and  the  satne  was  approved  by  the  heads  of  the  respective 
Qcpartments,  as  noted  above. 
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NONCONTIGUOUS  ACQUISITIONS  (MAP  NO.  7). 

Map  No.  7 shows  the  g-eodetic  location  and  approximate  con 
figuration  of  the  noncontiguous  acquisitions  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  only  Alaska  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  are  situated 
upon  the  continent,  properly  speaking,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  Gaum,  and  Samoa  being  islands  of  the  sea.  Of  these 
acquisitions,  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  in  1867,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  United  States-Canadian  boundary  thereof  being  finally 
fixed  by  treaty  proclaimed  March  3,  1903.  The  Philippine  Islands. 
Gaum,  and  Porto  Rico  were  acquired  as  indemnity  and  by  partial 
purchase  from  Spain  in  1898;  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  annexed 
in  1898,  and  the  Tutuila  group  was  acquired  in  1899.  The  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone  was  ceded  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  1904. 

Areas  of  noncontiguous  acquisitions. 

Square  miles. 


Alaska  590,884 

Guam  210 

Hawaii,  including  Palmyra  Island 6,449 

Panama  Canal  Zone 436 

Philippine  Islands 115,026 

Porto  Rico 3,435 

Tutuila  group,  Samoa 77 


Total  716,517 


Grand  total  area  of  United  States,  including  all  acquisitions, 
3,743,306  square  miles,  or  2,395,71 5, .840  acres. 
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Area  of  States  and  District  of  Columbia. 


States  and  District 

Land  surface. 

Water  surface. 

Total  areas. 

Columbia. 

Sq.  m. 

Acres. 

Sq.  H 

Acres 

Sq.  m. 

Acres. 

Alabama 

61,279 

32,818,560 

719 

460,160 

51,998 

33,278,720 

Arizona 

113,810 

72,833,400 

146 

93,440 

113,956 

72,931.840 

Arkansas 

52 . 52.‘j 

33,610,000 

810 

518,400 

53 . 335 

34,134,400 

California 

155,652 

99,617,280 

2.645 

1,692,800 

158,297 

101,310,080 

Colorado 

103,658 

66,311, 120 

290 

185,600 

103,948 

66.526,720 

Connocticut 

4,820 

3,084,800 

145 

92 . 800 

4,965 

3,177,600 

Deleware 

1,965 

1,257,600 

4,5 

259 , 200 

2,370 

1,516.800 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

60 

38,400 

10 

6,400 

70 

44 . 800 

Florida 

54,861 

35,111,040 

3,805 

2,435.200 

58,666 

37,546,240 

Georgia 

58,725 

37,584,000 

540 

345,600 

59,265 

37,929,600 

Idaho 

83,354 

53,346,560 

534 

341,760 

83 . 888 

53.688,320 

IllinoLs 

56,043 

35.867,520 

622 

398,080 

56,665 

36 , 265 . 600 

Indiana 

36,045 

23,088.800 

309 

197,700 

36.354 

23 , 266 , 560 

Ic'^a 

55 , 586 

35,575.040 

561 

359.040 

56,  147| 

35,931,080 

Kansas 

81,774 

52,335.300 

384 

245,760 

82,  158i 

1 52.581, 12U 

Kentucky 

40,181 

25.715.840 

417 

260 . 880 

40.598 

25,982,720 

Louisiana 

45,409 

29,061.760 

3,097 

1 .982,080 

48,506 

31.043,840 

Maine 

29,896 

19.132,800 

3,145 

2,012.800 

33,040 

21,145.600 

Maryland 

9.941 

6.362,240 

2,286 

1,527,040 

12,327 

7,889,280 

Massachusetts 

8,039 

5,144,960 

227 

145.280 

8,266 

5,290,240 

Michigau 

57.480 

36.787,200 

200 

320.000 

57,980 

37,107,200 

Minnesota 

80 . 858 

51,749,120 

3,824 

2,447,360 

84 . 6S2 

54,196,480 

Mississippi 

46,362 

29,671,680 

503 

321 .920 

46 , 865 

29,903,600 

Mi-ssouri 

68,727 

43.985,280 

693 

443 , 520 

69,420 

44,428,800 

Montana 

146,201 

93.568,640 

796 

509.440 

146,997 

94,073  080 

Nebraska 

70 , 808 

49.157,120 

712 

455,680 

77,520 

49,612,800 

Nevada 

109,821 

70.285,440 

869 

556,160 

110,690 

70,841,600 

New  Hampshire 

9,031 

5,779,840 

310 

198,400 

9,341 

5,978,240 

New  Jersey 

7,514 

4,808,960 

710 

45-i  .400 

8,224 

5,263,360 

Now  Mexico 

122,503 

78,401,920 

131 

83 . 840 

122.634 

78,485,760 

New  York 

47,654 

30,498,560 

1 , 550 

992,000 

49,204 

31,490,560 

North  Carolina 

48,740 

31,193,600 

3,686 

2,359,040 

52.426 

33,552,640 

North  Dakota 

70,183 

44,917,120 

654 

418. 560 

70,837 

45,335,680 

Ohio 

40,740 

26.073.000 

300 

192,000 

41,040 

26,265,600 

Oklahoma. 

69.414 

44. 42-1. 960 

643 

411,520 

70,057 

44. 830. ISO 

Oregon 

95 , 607 

61,188,480 

1,092 

698,880 

96,699 

61.887,360 

Pennsylvania 

44,832 

28 . 692 . 480 

294 

188,160 

45,126 

28.880,640 

Rhode  Island 

1,067 

682,8801 

181 

115.840 

1,248 

798.720 

South  Carolina 

30,495 

19,516,800 

494 

316,160 

30,989 

19,832,960 

South  Dakota 

76 . 808 

49,195,520 

747 

478,080 

77.615 

49.673.600 

Tennes.see 

41,687 

26.679,680 

335 

214.400 

42,022 

26,894,080 

Texas 

262,398 

167.931,720 

3,4  03 

2,238,720 

265 , 896 

170,173.440 

Texas 

262.398 

167,934.720 

3 , 408 

2,238,720 

265 . S96 

170, 173,440 

Jiah 

82, 184 

52 , 597 . 760 

2,806 

1,795,840 

84 . 990 

54 . 393 , 600 

Vermont 

9,124 

5 839.360 

440 

281,600 

9 . 564 

6,120, 960 

Virginia 

40,262 

25.767.680 

2 , 365 

1,513,600 

42.627 

27,281 ,280 

Washington 

66,830 

42,775,040 

2,291 

1,466,240 

69.127 

44,241,280 

West  Virginia 

24 . 022 

15,374.080 

148 

91,720 

21,170 

15,468,800 

Wiscon.sin 

55 , 256 

35,363,840 

810 

518,400 

56 , 066 

35. 882, 210 

Wyoming 

97,594 

62,460,160 

320 

204 , SOO 

97,914 

C2,604,9o0 

1 

52 , 899 

j 33, 855, 360 

3,026, 789 

1,937 , 144,960 

Owing  to  their  locatioii  adjoining  the  Great  Lakes,  the  States  enumerated 
belov/  contain  approximately  an  additional  nv-raber  of  square  miles  as  fol- 
lows; Illinois.  1,074  square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan;  Indiana,  230  square 
miles  of  Lake  Michigan:  Michigan,  lG,o53  square  miles  of  Lake  Superior, 
12,922  square  miles  of  Laae  Michigan,  9,925  square  miles  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  460  square  miles  of  Lakes  St.  Chair  and  Erie;  Minnesota,  2,514  square 
miles  of  I.,ake  Superior;  New  York,  3,140  square  miles  of  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie;  Ohio,  3,443  square  miles  of  Lake  Erie;  Pennsylvania,  891  square  miles 
of  I„ake  Erie;  V/lsconsin,  2,3TS  square  miles  of  Lake  Superior  and  7,500 
square  miles  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  addition  to  the  water  areas  noted  above,  California  claims  jurisdiction 
over  all  I’acitlc  waters  lying  within  3 English  miles  of  her  coast;  Oregon 
clams  jurisdiction  ov^r  a similar  strip  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  1 marine  league 
In  width  between  latitude  42®  north  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River; 
and  Texas  chaims  jurisdiction  over  a strip  of  Gulf  water  3 leagues  in  width, 
adjacent  to  her  coast  and  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Sabine  River. 
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FORMAL  TRANSFER  OF  DANISH  ISLES  MADE. 

Washington,  March  31. — The  final  act  of  more  than  fifty  years’  effort  to 
bring  the  Danish  West  Indies  under  the  American  flag  was  completed  with 
formal  ceremonies  at  the  State  Department  today  when  Danish  Minister 
Brun  was  handed  a Treasury  warrant  for  $25,000,000,  the  purchase  price, 
and  Wireless  messages  were  sent  to  the  American  and  Danish  authorities 
at  the  islands  to  lower  the  Danish  flag  and  raise  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

“By  giving  you  this  warrant.”  Secretary  Lansing  said  as  he  handed  the 
paper  to  the  Minister,  “I  will  save  you  the  trouble  of  transporting  forty- 
eight  tons  of  gold.  The  value  of  this  paper  in  coin  would  be  equivalent  to 
that  weight.”  These  islands  contain  138  square  miles  of  territory. 

LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  STATES. 

Delaware  is  Lowest  and  Colorado  is  Highest. 

Almost  everybody  know^s  which  is  the  smallest  and  which  is  the  largest 
state  In  the  Union,  but  how  many  know  which  is  the  lowest  and  which  is 
the  highest?  According  to  the  measurements  and  calculations  made  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Delaware  is  the  lo'.vest  State,  its 
elevation  above  sea  level  averaging  only  sixty  feet.  Colorado  is  the  high- 
est, averaging  3,800  feet  above  the  sea,  wdiile  Wyoming  is  a close  second, 
only  100  feet  lower  than  Colorado. 

In  minimum  elevation  Florida  and  Louisiana  dispute  for  second  place 
after  Delaware,  their  average  elevation  being,  for  each,  100  feet.  Taking 
the  United  States  as  a whole,  our  country  lies  slightly  above  the  average 
elevation  of  the  land  of  the  globe. 

THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE. 

Because  of  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  made  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  I felt  like  a note  explantary  of  that  transaction  would 
greatly  aid  in  placing  the  matter  properly  before  the  readers  of  these 
pages.  In  1802,  it  became  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley that  Louisiana  had  been  retroceded  to  France,  and  the  relations  be- 
Iw’ceu  France  and  the  United  States  at  that  time  were  very  much  strained, 
through  the  treatment  of  the  embassy  sent  in  1797  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ances  between  the  tw'o  nations.  Indignation  meetings  among  those  living 
along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  made  appeals  to  the  Congress  to 
• purchase  the  Islands  of  New  Orleans  so  as  to  give  them  an  outlet  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  wdth  their  produce.  This  resulted  in  a resolution  by  the 
congress  authorizing  the  president  to  call  out  50,000  militia  and  take  pos- 
session of  New  Orleans,  but  a substitute  was  adopted  appropriating  $2,- 
000,000  for  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans,  and  on  January  10,  1803,  James 
Monroe  was  sent  as  minister  to  France,  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  already 
our  accredited  minister  at  that  court,  and  the  two  wmre  to  make  the  very 
best  effort  possible  to  purchase  New  Orleans,  Monroe  on  reaching  Paris 
found  negotiations  had  already  been  begun  by  Mr.  Livingston  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Orleans.  The  commissioners  were  completely  surprised  to 
receive  a counter  proposition  from  Napoleon’s  representative,  Barbe-INIar- 
bois,  in  which  he  offered  to  sell  all  the  Fronch  possessions  in  America. 
Our  ministers  clo.sed  a deal  for  all  of  the  Louisiana  territory  for  $15,000,- 
000.  A treaty  to  *hat  effect  was  signed  by  all  the  contracting  parties  on 
the  30th  day  of  April,  1803,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  never  knew  anything 
about  it  until  Mr.  Monroe  reached  Washington  with  the  treaty  on  the  14th 
day  of  July.  The  treaty  wms  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
October  19,  1803.  and  the  title  to  the  w'hole  of  the  Louisiana  territory 
passed  to  the  United  States. 

THE  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPEDITION. 

Justice  demands  that  President  Jefferson  be  given  credit  for  the  above 
expedition.  While  history  does  not  bear  out  the  claim  that  he  made  the 
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Louisiana  purchase,  or  even  knew  such  a purchase  had  been  made 
when  the  expedition  was  sent  forth,  so  far  back  as  1792,  he  was  anxious 
to  explore  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky  Mountains;  he 
was  desirous  of  extending  commercial  relations  among  the  Indian  tribes 
of  that  region  and  to  the  more  remote  west,  and  of  diverting  to  our  people 
the  traffic  of  those  countries  which  was  then  largely  monopolized  by 
Canadian  and  British  traders.  He  communicated  with  the  American  Phil- 
osophical society,  suggesting  that  the  services  of  a suitable  person  be 
secured  to  \isit  the  Missouri  river,  thence  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  proceed  as  far  as  the  sea;  he  expressed  the  hope  to  the  sofciety  that  a 
subscription  might  be  raised  to  aid  such  an  object.  Capt.  Meriweather 
Lewis,  a captain  in  the  regular  Army,  and  at  that  time  serving  in  Virginia, 
heard  of  this  proposition  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  to  him  offered  to  undertake 
such  a Journey.  No  means  at  hand,  it  was  not  at  that  time  undertaken. 
When,  however,  Mr.  Jefferson  became  president,  the  project  was  still 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  in  a message  addressed  to  Congress,  January 
18,  1803,  he  recommended  that  an  expedition  be  authorized  at  government 
expense  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  Congress  responded  with  a generous 
appropriation  and  a company  was  selected  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  president.  The  early  request  of  Capt.  Lewis,  who  had  been  selected 
by  President  Jefferson  as  his  private  secretary,  was  now  remembered,  and 
thus  his  name  with  that  of  Captain  Clark  is  inseparably  connected  with 
this  world-renowned  expedition.  Which  adds  to  the  fame  of  President 
Jefferson. 

MEXICO. 

(By  General  George  F.  Alford.) 

A few  words  about  ancient  Mexico  (of  which  Texas  was  a part),  the 
“land  of  the  Montezumas”  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  music;  of  rosy 
dimpled  cheeked,  laughing-eyed,  joyous  senoritas;  that  beautiful  far-away 
home  of  profound  repose  and  soft  indolence  and  dreamy  solitude,  where 
life  is  one  long  slumberless  Sabbath;  tne  climate  one  endless  balmy,  de- 
licious summer  day — where  the  dainty  maidens,  in  whose  bright  eyes 
mirth  and  midnight  and  mischief  hold  their  high  court,  are  walking 
poems  and  realistic  visions,  and  whose  fascinations  are  as  irresistible 
as  the  charms  of  Five  when  she  wooed  and  won  our  first  father  to  his 
downfall. 

No  alien  land  in  all  the  wide  world  has  such  a resistless  charm  for 
me,  no  other  land  could  so  beseechingly  haunt  me,  sleeping  and  waking, 
through  half  a liferime  as  that  has  done.  Other  things  leave  me  with 
a nameless  void  and  an  aching  heart,  but  that  abides  forever.  Other 
things  were  as  effervescent  as  breath  of  morning,  but  that  remains 
changeless  as  the  eternal  hills.  For  me  its  balmy  airs  are  forever  blow- 
ing, soft  as  the  fragrant  breezes  wafted  from  the  “garden  of  Hesperides,” 
delicious  as  the  odorous  zephyrs  from  the  shores  of  “Araby  the  blessed.” 
Its  summer  seas  flash  unceasingly  in  the  glad,  bright  sunlight,  and  I see 
its  garland  crags,  its  plumy  palms,  its  distant  snow-capped  summits  float- 
ing like  white  islands  above  the  fleecy  cloud  tops.  I feel  the  spirit  of 
its  woodland  solitudes  and  in  my  eager  ears  linger  the  gentle  murmur 
of  its  laughing  brooks;  in  my  nostrils  lives  the  welcome  breafli  of  fra- 
grant flowers  that  perished  thirty  years  ago.  In  my  memory  dwells 
unbroken,  a living  presence,  the  charming  reminiscence  of  the  quaintest 
land  and  the  most  unique  people  this  earth  has  ever  known.  How  I wish 
that  I were  a painter  or  a poet  that  I might  perpetuate  in  living  colors 
or  embalm  by  writers’  magic  art  the  matchlessness  and  imperishable 
beauties  which  have  gladdened  my  eyes;  the  strains  of  seraphic  music 
^’hich  my  ears  have  caught,  more  delicious  than  the  matin  lays  of  song 
birds  lu  the  early  blushing  I\lay  morning,  when  they  soar  with  rever- 
berating melodies  in  glad  bright  sunlight;  soft,  tender,  sacred  inspira- 
*ions  which  soften  my  heart,  made  almost  callous  by  tho  adamantine 
caress  of  cold  and  selfish  associations;  the  heavenly  visions  which  swell 
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up  like  fountain  sprays  from  happy  memory;  sweet  as  laughter  of  little 
children  or  rippling  songs  of  gentle  maidens,  floating  in  silvery  madrigals 
over  the  deep  blue  limpid  waters  of  beautiful  Venice. 

TEXAS. 

A map  of  North  America,  with  the  West  India  Islands,  was  published 
In  London,  February,  1777.  It  was  laid  down  according  to  the  latest  sur- 
veys, and  corrected  for  the  original  materials  of  Governor  Pownall,  mem- 
ber of  parliament.  On  the  region  between  our  north-eastern  boundary  and 
Colorado,  as  laid  down  on  that  map,  the  name  Ticas  is  found  in  capital 
letters.  It  has  been  assumed  that  Ticas  is  the  same  as  the  present  word 
Texas.  The  history  of  the  discovery  of  Texas  has  been  in  dispute.  It  Is 
not  my  mission  here  to  discuss  the  various  claims  to  its  discovery  or 
ownership. 

THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  COTTON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  armed  conflict  by  which  Texas  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Mexican  tyranny 
and  established  a separate  Anglo-American  republic  re-enacted  in  mod- 
ern times  and  in  the  Western  world  events  and  scenes  that,  occurring 
In  ancient  Greece,  rendered  the  name  of  Hellas  glorious  and  established 
wells  of  patriotic  inspiration  from  which  after  ages  have  drawn  copious 
draughts. 


REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS— 1835  TO  1846—11  YEARS. 

General  Council  of  Texas.. October  11-31,  1835 

General  Consultation  November  1-13,  1835 

Henry  Smith,  Provisional  Governor Nov.  14,  1835,  to  Jan.  11,  1836 

James  W.  Robinson,  Acting  Provisional  Governor.  .Jan.  11  to  Mar.  1,  1836 

General  Convention  March  1-17,  1836 

David  G.  Burnet,  President  ad  interim March  17  to  October  22,  1836 

Sam  Houston,  Constitutional  President 1836  to  1838 

Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  President 1838  to  1841 

Sam  Houston,  President 1841  to  1844 

Anson  Jones,  President.... 1844  to  1846 
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OLD  DAYS. 


Do  you  think  of  the  days,  of  our  boyhood  days,  the  flowers,  the 
forests  and  streams; 

The  hoot  of  the  owl  and  coyote’s  howl,  disturbing  our  boyhood 
dreams; 

The  buds  and  the  bees  and  the  traps  ’mong  the  trees,  the  nuts  and 
the  squirrels  and  quails? 

Do  we  drink  in  the  joys,  same  as  when  we  were  boys,  when  the  farm 
fences  all  were  of  rails? 

We  had  plenty  to  eat  and  had  a few  sheep,  and  v/e  shared  ’em  in 
May  or  in  June; 

And  ma  knit,  spun  and  wove  and  made  all  of  our  clothes  with 
spinnin’  wlieel  and  the  loom. 

Everybody  was  “pore,”  a string  latch  to  the  door,  home-made  beds, 
tables  and  chairs; 

But  we  had  lots  of  fun,  everything  but  the  “mun,”  and  we  didn’t 
put  on  any  airs. 

In  our  double  log  home,  built  on  land  of  our  own,  cost  six  bits  an 
acre  or  more. 

With  a hall  in  between,  we  were  happy  and  green,  and  husky  and 
hearty  and  “pore.” 

Our  chimney  was  squatty  and  was  rough  and  was  rocky — got  most  of 
’em  out  of  the  yard; 

We  kids  carried  water,  made  mud  for  the  mortar,  and  when  it  was 
dry  it  was  bard. 

Our  fireplace  was  dandy,  it  was  wide  and  was  handy,  and  besides 
bein’  wide  it  was  deep; 

In  the  Evch  where  it  crooks,  pa  fixt  ma  some  hooks,  where  she 
cooked  nearly  all  of  the  meat. 

We  had  wild  turkey  and  deer  nearly  all  of  the  year,  and  wild  honey 
we  got  from  the  bees: 

They  got  it  from  wild  flowers — and  the  flowers  were  ours — and  had 
stored  it  away  in  trees. 

Our  “harlh,”  too,  was  rock  from  the  ground  to  the  top,  and  I’ve  often 
seen  mammy  o-makin’. 

Bread  for  the  ovens,  fire  under,  above  ’em,  preparin’  potatoes  for 
bakin’. 

The  potatoes  made  candy  and  the  bread  it  was  dandy,  and  our  cost 
nothin’  a-tull. 

Aside  from  wild  game  we  had  hogs  on  the  range,  gettin’  fat  on  the 
mast  in  the  fall. 

Once,  way  late  in  the  fall,  dear  old  dad  took  us  all  and  all  of  the 
cotton  to  town. 

Into  Dallas  we  rode,  all  on  top  of  the  load;  and  when  we  got  in  and 
gel  do\Mi, 

Wc  went  into  a store — never  saw  one  before,  I hadn’t — the  rest  of  ’em, 
though. 

Had  been  to  Fort  Worth,  “summers”  else  on  the  earth,  before  I was 
bom — to  a show. 
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We  bought  sugar  and  tea,  just  a few  things,  you  see,  that  we  would 
a-raised  if  we  could. 

Ma  bought  us  a rug,  but  pa  bought  him  a jug,  full  of  “sumthin”  that 
smelt  mi’ty  good. 

There  were  no  doctors  then,  so  pa  said  except  when,  we  were  sick 
we  must  let  it  alone; 

And  I heard  mammy  say,  dad  was  sick  every  day  until  every  bit 
of  it  was  gone. 

We  camped,  slept  and  eat,  staked  our  teams  on  Main  street,  and  all 
of  our  cotton  we  sold; 

Sold  our  entire  crop — two  bales  in  the  lot — and  ma  had  the  money 
in  gold. 

Folks  can’t  now  comprehend  it,  but  we  all  couldn’t  spend  it,  and  it 
seems  mi’ty  funny  to  tell. 

No  mere  town,  though,  remember,  till  next  year  in  November,  when 
we’d  have  some  more  cotton  to  sell. 

But  gone  are  the  joys  we  had  when  we  were  boys;  still  a boy  has 
fun  now,  never  fear. 

May  have  more  with  his  wheel  or  his  automobile  than  we  had  with 
the  turkey  and  deer. 

Mam  and  dad  have  passed  on,  the  old  home  is  all  gone,  and  most  of 
the  boys  have  ‘"checked  in;” 

And  soon  we’ll  respond  to  old  Gabriel’s  gong,  and  then  new  life 
will  begin. 

— T.  I.  (Tom)  Richardson,  Cleburne,  Texas,  Route  2. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


ELLIS  P.  BEAN. 

The  late  Judge  John  H.  Reagan  said:  ‘T  became  acquainted 

with  Peter  E.  Bean,  who  in  Yokum’s  History  and  other  publica- 
tions, is  called  Ellis  P.  Bean,  in  the  summer  of  1839,  at  his  home 
in  what  was  then  Nacogdoches  county,  but  now  Cherokee. county, 
near  where  the  town  of  Alto  now  stands.  I knew  him  well  until 
he  left  Texas  for  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

“Soon  after  I became  acquainted  with  Colonel  Bean,  he  showed 
me  his  autobiography  and  we  read  it  together;  a fair  sized  volume 
In  manuscript.  He  requested  me  to  edit  and  publish  it.  This  I 
was  in  no  condition  to  do.” 

Now,  prior  to  1839,  Cherokee  county  was  a part  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  so  called  because  the  Cherokee  Indians  held  dominion 
over  it  for  many  years  and  because  it  embraced  about  one-third 
of  Van  Zandt  county. 

I deem  it  proper  to  give  space  to  one  of  the  most  unique 
characters  that  ever  visited  Texas  in  all  its  days  of  romance  and 
tragedy.  Because  of  Bean’s  dual  life,  as  is  indicated  by  Judge 
Reagan,  in  his  dual  name  it  is  hard  to  give  a continued  and  unin- 
terrupted story  of  him  and  so  he  may  be  robbed  of  some  of  his 
daring  exploits  in  the  following  narration,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  incomplete. 

Philip  Nolan,  by  birth  or  parentage,  a son  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
who  for  a time  lived  about  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  drifted  to  New 
Orleans  and  being  something  of  a polished  adventurer,  heard 
stories  of  the  abundance  of  wild  horses  in  Texas.  He  made  a 
trade  with  the  Baron  de  Corondelet,  for  whom  one  of  the  streets 
in  New  Orleans  is  named  and  who  was  then  Governor  of  New 
Orleans,  to  deliver  to  him  in  New  Orleans,  a numiber  of  horses, 
01,  condition  that  he  be  given  passports  to  Texas  for  that  purpose. 
\V  ith  tnis,  he  repaired  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Don  Manuel  Munoz,  Governor  of  Texas,  and 
through  ?ne  kind  offices  of  that  officer  was  enabled  to  procure 
a permit  to  obtain  the  horses  in  Texas  and  San  Tander.  He  pro- 
cured a goodly  number  of  horses  and  delivered  them  as  per  con- 
tract and  then  repaired  to  Natchez,  Mississippi,  The  transac- 
tion was  a remunerative  one  and  not  long  thereafter  another  con- 
tract of  like  character  was  also  carried  out  with  like  results.  No- 
lan repaired  again  to  Natchez  and  that  time  m.arried  the  belle  of 
the  town  and  built  him  a home.  About  the  latter  part  of  1800, 
Nolan  made  a third  contract  for  furnishing  an  installment  of 
horses  to  the  governor  of  New  Orleans  and  set  about  recruiting 
a small  army  of  some  thirty-four  or  five  Americans,  some  six  or 
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seven  Spaniards  and  two  negro  slaves,  all  reckless  charactei^  1 
who  were  ready  for  any  scheme  of  adventure  that  presented  ilsel- 
to  them.  Among  them  was  Ellis  P.  Bean,  the  subject  of  thi;  | 
sketch.  In  the  meantime  a change  of  officers  resulted  in  an  order  ] 
for  the  arrest  of  Nolan  and  his  associates,  who  had  crossed  thf  1 
Mississippi  river  at  Nogales  (Walnuts),  about  six  miles  from  the  I 
Washita  Post.  Nolan,  for  a time,  was  detained  by  a party  o:  | 
militiamen,  but  was  released  and  went  forward  on  his  mission  | 
Lieutenant  Musquiz,  a Spanish  officer,  at  Nacogdoches,  was  or-  j 
dered  to  follow  and  arrest  Nolan.  I 


^ Nolan  and  his  associates  reached  Texas,  crossed  the  Trinity  | 
and  advanced  into  the  vast  prairie  between  that  stream  and  the  | 
Brazos,  where  they  found  an  abundance  of  wild  horses  and  for  i 
nine  days  lived  on  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  which  they  cooked  ] 
over  fires  made  out  of  buffalo  dung.  Journeying  on  west  they  | 
reached  the  Brazos,  where  they  found  plenty  of  deer  and  elk  and  1 
some  buffalo  and  innumerable  wild  horses.  Here  they  built  j 
an  enclosure,  caught  and  penned  about  three  hundred  mustangs.  ^ 
While  lolling  around  their  camp  fires  they  were  visited  by  a j 
large  lodge  of  Comanche  Indians,  with  whom  they  became  quite  i 
companionable  and  with  them  visited  their  village  on  the  south  | 
fork  of  Red  River,  where  they  found  their  chief,  Necoroco,  and  ] 
several  other  tribes  who  visited  their  lodge  while  Nolan  and  his  \ 
band  were  there.  Nolan  returned  to  his  stockade,  accompanied  \ 
by  an  escort  of  the  wild  tribe,  who  managed  to  steal  eleven  head  '] 
of  domesticated  saddle  horses  of  Nolan’s  band — in  fact  all  they  | 
had  that  were  suitable  for  use  in  capturing  mustangs.  I 

Nolan’s  company  at  that  time  consisted  of  Captain  Nolan,  .j 
Lieutenant  Ellis  P.  Bean,  ten  other  Americans,  five  Spaniards  i 
and  one  negro.  Bereft  of  their  horses  in  that  vast  wilderness.  1 
they  could  do  nothing.  In  this  predicament.  Captain  Nolan  j 
called  for  volunteers  to  pursue  the  thieves,  and  Lieutenant  Ellis  | 
P.  Bean,  Robert  Ashley,  Joseph  Reed,  David  Faro,  and  Ceasar,  i 
the  negro,  volunteered  to  go  after  them.  After  nine  days  march-  | 
ing,  on  foot,  they  found  four  of  their  horses  in  care  of  as  many  1 
Indian  men  and  some  women;  the  other  horses,  the  Indians  said.  \ 

had  been  taken  on  a buflfalo  hunt  by  eight  of  their  number,  and  I 

that  they  would  return  that  evening;  that  the  one  who  had  stolen  \ 
the  horses  was  a one-eyed  Indian,  whom  they  would  know  from  | 

that  description.  In  the  evening  the  Indians  cam.e  with  an  \ 

abundance  of  buffalo  meat  and  the  horses.  The  Nolan  band  | 

tied  the  one-eyed  Indian  thief  and  guarded  him  until  morning.  ^ 

T’ney  then  took  from  him  enough  provisions  to  last  them  on  their  5 

trip  home,  which  required  four  days  travel.  They  then  set  j 

about  preparing  for  their  leave  for  New  Orleans.  I 

Lieutenant  Muznuiz  surrounded  their  camp  early  on  the  morn-  1 

ing  of  March  21,  1801,  and  relating  the  occurrence  says:  “When  I j 

arrived  at  the  wooden  intrenchment  at  sunrise,  having  divided  1 

my  force  into  three  bodies,  one  commanded  by  me  and  carrying  j 

a four  pounder,  I marched  on  Nolan’s  intrenchment.  When  ar-  1 
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rived  within  about  thirty  paces  from  it,  ten  men  sallied  forth 
from  the  intrenchment,  unarmed;  among  them  was  Nolan,  who 
said  in  a loud  voice,  “Do  not  approach,  because  one  or  the  other 
will  be  killed.’’  Noticing  that  the  men  who  accompanied  Nolan 
were  foreigners,  I ordered  Mr.  William  Barr,  an  Irishman  who 
had  joined  my  command  as  interpreter,  to  speak  to  them  in  Eng- 
lish and  say  to  them  that  I had  come  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
them,  and  that  I expected  them  to  surrender  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  Nolan  had  a brief  conversation  with  Barr,  and  the  latter 
informed  me  that  Nolan  and  his  men  were  determined  to  fight. 
Nolan  re-entered  his  intrenchment,  followed  by  his  men  and  I 
observed  that  two  Mexicans,  Juan  Jose  Martinez  and  Vicanta 
Lara,  escaped  from  the  rear  of  said  intrenchment.  Soon  after 
these  Mexicans  joined  us,  stating  that  they  had  brought  Nolan’s 
carbine,  which  they  handed  to  me.  At  daybreak  Nolan  and  his 
men  commenced  firing.  The  fight  lasted  until  9 o'clock  a.  m. 
when  Nolan  was  killed  by  a cannonball  and  his  men  surren- 
dered. They  were  out  of  ammunition.  Nolan’s  force  at  the 
time  was  composed  of  fourteen  Americans,  one  Creole,  of  Lou- 
isiana, seven  Spaniards  or  Mexicans  and  two  negro  slaves.  Nolan 
had  three  men  wounded  and  several  horses  killed.  His  men 
had  long  beards. 

“After  their  surrender,  I learned  that  they  had  left  Natchez 
with  supplies  for  two  months  and  had  been  in  the  woods  and 
prairies  of  Texas  over  seven  months,  living  on  horse  meat. 

“Nolan’s  negroes  asked  permission  to  bury  their  master,  which 
I granted  after  causing  his  ears  to  be  cut  off,  in  order  to  send 
them  to  the  governor  of  Texas.” 

I have  seen  several  accounts  as  to  where  Philip  Nolan  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  killed,  all  differing.  The  one  most  probable 
is  on  Nolan’s  river  in  Johnson  county^j^ 

The  following  compose  a list  of  those  who  were  with  Nolan 
before  he  was  killed : Stephen  Richards,  Pennsylvania,  aged  .20 

years;  Simon  McCoy,  Pennsylvania,  aged  25  years;  Joseph  Wal- 
ters, Virginia,  aged  26  years;  Joseph  Reed,  Pennsylvania,  aged 
26  years;  William  Danlin,  Pennsylvania,  aged  27  years;  Solomon 
Cooly,  Kentucky,  aged  25  years;  Ellis  P.  Bean,  North  Carolina, 
aged  22  years;  Charles  King,  Maryland,  aged  27  years;  Joel 
J.  Pierce,  North  Carolina,  aged  22  years;  Thomas  House,  Vir- 
ginia, aged  27  years ; Ephriam  Blackburn,  Maryland,  aged  35 
years;  David  Eero,  New  York,  aged  24  years;  Vincente  Lara, 
Mexico,  aged  38  years;  Juan  Jesus  Martinez,  Mexico,  aged  21 
years;  Jose  Jusus  Santos,  Mexico,  aged  21  years;  Lorezo  Hino- 
jose,  Mexico,  aged  34  years;  Jos  Barbon,  Mexico,  aged  20  years; 
Lucian  Garcia,  aged  42  years;  Juan  Bautita  and  Robert,  negro 
slaves  and  Refugio  de  la  Garza,  Mexico  aged  30  years. 

The  following,  although  belonging  to  Nolan’s  command, 
escaped  from  prison  at  Nacogdoches  soon  after  the  surrender; 
Robert  Ashley,  South  Carolina,  aged  38;  John  House,  Virginia, 
aged  21  and  Michael  Moore,  Ireland,  aged  25. 
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Hereafter,  the  story  is  given  by  Bean  in  his  autobiography, 
which  is  somewhat  like  the  fish  story  in  which  Jonah  and  the 
gourd  vine  figured  and  the  reader  may  give  all  the  credit  it  is 
entitled  to  Mr.  Bean: 

“The  command  surrendered  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1801,  under  an  agree- 
ment that  it  should  be  escorted  to  the  frontier  and  allowed  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  On  their  part  the  prisoners  promised  to  never  enter 
Texas  again.  They  were  then  taken  to  Nacogdoches.  After  remaining 
about  a month  in  that  place,  they  were  manacled  and  marched  to  San 
Antonio  and  there  imprisoned  for  three  months.  They  were  then  con- 
ducted to  San  Louis  Potosi,  where  they  spent  sixteen  months  in  prison. 
During  that  time  Bean  and  Charles  King  made  shoes  and  earned  enough 
money  to  buy  clothing.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Chihuahua  and  there 
were  tried  by  the  Spanish  authorities  as  invaders.  Don  Juan  Jose  Ruis 
de  Bustamante,  was  pro’secuting  attorney  for  the  government  and  Don 
Pedro  Ramos  de  Vere,  counsel  for  the  defendants.  Judge  Galindo  do 
Navarro,  who  tried  the  case,  on  January  23.  1804,  ordered  the  release  of 
the  prisoners,  but  as  General  Memesses  Salcedo,  commanding  the  Prov- 
inces objected,  they  were  detained.  The  proceedings  had  in  the  trial 
were  sent  to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  he.  by  royal  decree,  dated  at  El  Pard*>, 
February  23,  1807,  ordered  the  authorities  to  hang  one  out  of  every  five 
of  the  prisoners  and  condemn  the  others  to  ten  years’  labor.  Simon 
McCoy,  Stephen  Richards  and  Thomas  House,  who  were  not  within  the 
intrenchments  and  offered  no  resistence  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  were 
not  to  draw  lots.  Those  who  were  to  draw  lots  were,  Lucian  Garicano, 
Jonah  Walters,  Solomon  Cooly,  Ellis  P.  Bean,  Joseph  Reed,  Charles  King, 
Joseph  Pierce.  Ephriam  Blackburn  and  David  Fero.  Judge  Galindo’s  re- 
moval from  office  was  decreed  but  his  death  had  removed  him  from  the 
cares  of  all  earthly  responsibility  before  the  king’s  decree  reached  Mexico. 
When  the  king  decreed  that  one  out  of  every  live  of  the  Nolan  prisoners, 
be  executed,  he  was  under  the  impression  that  the  ten  prisoners,  as  above 
v/cre  alive;  but  as  one  of  them.  Joseph  Pierce,  had  died,  the  new  judge  de- 
cided that  one  of  the  nine  should  suffer  the  penalty  of  death  and  this 
opinion  was  approved  by  General  Salcedo.  In  the  town  of  Chihuahua,  (m 
the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  November.  1807.  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
cree of  his  majesty,  the  king  of  Spain,  transmitted  to  the  commanding 
general  of  these  provinces  with  a royal  order  of  the  23rd  day  of  February 
of  said  year,  Don  Antonio  Garcia  de  Tejado,  adjutant  inspector  of  the  in- 
ternal provinces  of  New  Sapin,  proceeding  to  the  barracks  of  said  town, 
together  with  Don  Pedro  Rames  de  Vera,  counsel  for  the  foreigners,  who 
invaded  the  country  under  Philip  Nolan  and  Don  Jose  Diaz  de  Bustamenta, 
prosecuting  attorney  and  having  caused  the  nine  prisoners  confined  in 
said  barracks  to  assemble  in  a room  in  order  to  draw  lots,  so  that  one  of 
them  might  be  executed.  After  they  knelt  I read  the  decree  of  his  maj- 
esty, the  king.  The  prisoners,  having  heard  the  same,  agreed  to  throw 
dice  and  that  the  oldest  of  them  should  throw  first  and  that  the  one  who 
threw  the  lowest  number  should  bo  hanged.  This  agreement  being  made, 
a drum,  a crystal  tumbler  and  two  dice  were  brought  and  I ordered  the 
prisoners  to  kneel  before  the  drum  blindfolded.  Ephriam  Blackburn 
being  the  oldest  among  the  prisoners  first  took  the  glass  The  throwir ' 
was  as  follows:  Ephriam  Blackburn  3 and  1.  making  4;  Luciano  Garcl 

3 and  4,  making  7;  Joseph  Reed.  6 and  r>.  making  11;  David  Fero,  5 and  3, 
making  8;  Solomon  Cooly  6 and  5.  making  11;  Jonah  Walters  6 and  1, 
making  7;  Charles  King,  4 and  3,  making  7;  Ellis  P.  Bean,  4 and  1,  making 
6;  William  Danlin,  5 and  2.  making  7.  Blackburn,  after  baptism  by  a 
priest,  was  hanged  on  Plaza  de  les  Uranges,  November  11,  1807.” 

Now,  note  that  Blackl)urn  was  handed  six  years,  seven  months 
and  twenty-two  days  after  his  capture.  So  you  see  how  swift 
the  courts  were  under  Sjuinisli  rule  in  Mexico,  in  those  days. 
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The  surviving  prisoners  were  next  marched  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  they  nourished  the  hope  that  they  would  be  re- 
leased, but  instead  they  were  marched  to  Acapulco,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  and  imprisoned.  Here  Bean  v/as  separated  from  his 
companions  and  we  will  not  take  further  notice  of  them,  confin- 
ing our  following  remarks  to  Bean,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  unfortunate  Americans  probably  arrived  at  Acapulco  in 
the  spring  of  1808.  Bean  was  confined  in  a solitary  prison  with  a 
guard  pacing  in  front  thereof  hourly  proclaiming  “Centenally  Al- 
Icrty.”  He  was  given  a scanty  allowance  of  beef,  bread  and 
water;  he  amused  himself  with  the  companionship  of  a white 
lizard  that  he  tamed  and  fed  with  flies.  Being  somewhat  re- 
sourceful and  longing  for  any  change  that  might  present  itself, 
he  managed  to  bring  on  a spell  of  enforced  sickness  to  get  a 
transfer  to  a hospital,  in  which  he  was  successful,  but  his  allow- 
ance of  food  was  one  chicken  head  per  day.  He  was  placed  in 
irons  and  his  legs  were  placed  in  stocks.  At  this  treatment 
Bean  complained  and  to  which  complaint  the  friar,  who  attended 
him,  returned  an  angry,  insolent  answer  and  Bean  landed  a blow 
on  his  head,  which  sprawled  the  reverend  father  on  the  floor 
with  an  ugly  wound  for  him  to  nurse.  For  this  act  Bean's  head 
was  also  placed  in  stocks  where  he  was  allowed  to  remain  for 
fifteen  days  when  he  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  his  cell.  On  his  way  to  his  former  place  of  con- 
finement, he  managed  to  elude  his  guards  and  reached  some 
woods  where  he  filed  of!  his  irons  with  a piece  of  steel 
used  by  him  in  striking  fire  from  a flint.  After  night  he  returned 
to  Acapulco  to  procure  some  needed  provisions  and  there  met 
an  English  sailor.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  Bean  should 
go  on  board  a vessel  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  and  lie  concealed 
in  a water  cask.  He  succeeded  in  getting  aboard  the  ship,  but 
before  it  set  sail  he  was  betrayed  and  taken  back  to  his  cell,  where 
he  lingered  another  eighteen  months  in  solitary  confinement. 

One  day,  overhearing  a conversation  between  a party  of  officers 
about  blasting  rock  and  professing  to  be  an  expert  in  this  work, 
be  offered  his  services,  which  were  accepted  and  an  opportunity 
soon  presented  itself  and  he  again  made  his  escape.  Wending 
bis  way  north  along  the  coast,  he  was  retaken,  carried  back  and 
chained  to  a gigantic  mulatto  criminal,  who  was  instructed  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  him  whenever  he  so  desired.  His  new 
companion  showing  signs  of  a belligerent  spirit.  Bean  knocked 
b^m  down  and  pelted  him  until  he  promised  to  be  good  and  sub- 
..’lissive  before  he  would  let  him  up.  The  mulatto  filed  a plea 
of  divorcement  from  Bean  with  the  governing  authorities  if  by 
such  separation  he  would  forfeit  one  year  remission  of  his  sen- 
tence. They  were  accordingly  separated  much  to  the  delight  of 
t.ie  mulatto  and  to  Bean’s  mutual  satisfaction.  Bean  was  re- 
manded to  his  cell  and  his  former  companion,  the  lizard. 

While  thus  confined,  a revolution  spread  over  the  Mexican 
states,  including  Acapulco  against  Spain.  The  prisons  were 
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being  emptied  to  recruit  the  Spanish  army.  Bean  was  left  in  his 
cell.  He  assured  a Spanish  officer  that  he  would  gladly  fight 
for  the  king  if  given  his  liberty  to  do  so  and  a gun.  For  this 
purpose  and  under  his  promise  he  was  released  and  given  a gun 
and  a sabre.  He  was  loyal  to  the  king  about  one  fortnight.! 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  join  the  republican  forces  under] 
Morelos,  taking  with  him  a large  number  of  the  royalist  soldiers] 
and  much  munitions  of  war.  According  to  his  account  he  had  i 
planned  the  affair  with  Morelos  and  marched  his  command  into 
a preconcerted  trap.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the  confi- 
dence of  Morelos  that  upon  leaving  Acapulco  with  his  army,  he 
placed  Bean  in  command  of  the  besieging  forces  encompassing 
that  place. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  Bean  had  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  the  town  and  its  garrison  by  force  of  arms  and  making 
prisoner  of  the  Governor  of  the  Castle  who  had  been  his  master 
in  captivity.  Remember  this,  about  eleven  years  since  he  struck 
his  colors  and  surrendered  on  Nolan’s  River  in  Texas,  as  he  said, 
under  promise  of  being  conducted  out  of  Texas  and  released. 

Bean  went  on  succeeding  in  one  way  and  another;  met  and 
married  Senorita  Anna  Grothas,  owner  of  the  rich  hacienda  of 
Benderillas,  near  Jalapa,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  City  of 
Mexico.  In  1814  he  was  dispatched  by  General  Morelos  on  a 
mission  to  the  United  States,  to  procure  aid  for  the  patriot 
cause  in  Mexico. 

At  the  port  of  Nautla,  on  the  gulf  coast  above  Vera  Cruz,  he 
boarded  one  of  Lafitte’s  vessels.  Captain  Dominic,  master.  He 
informed  Dorninic  of  his  mission  and  was  landed  on  the  island 
of  Barrataria,  below  New  Orleans,  where  lie  met  Lafitte,  who  con- 
ducted him  by  a short  route  to  New  Orleans.  There  he  found 
General  Jackson,  who  being  an  old  friend  of  his  family,  invited 
him  to  share  in  the  glories  of  the  8th  of  January.  He  embraced 
the  offer  and  fought  side  by  side  with  Lafitte  with  his  accustomed 
gallantry.  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Lafitte  furnished 
him  transportation  to  Nautla  for  himself  and  his  munitions  of 
war  for  the  patriot  army  of  Mexico.  Bean  worked  himself  up 
to  where  he  held  a high  commission  in  the  patriot  army  of  Mexico 
before  the  close  of  the  revolution  in  1821,  when  Morelos  won  for 
the  IVfexican  people  their  independence  of  the  Spanish  kingdom. 

After  the  death  of  Morelos,  and  the  conciliatory  jiropositions  of 
Apodica,  the  fires  of  the  Mexican  revolution  had  so  far  expired 
that  Bean  left  the  country  and  visited  his  native  State.  He 
reached  the  residence  of  his  half  brother.  Captain  William  Shaw, 
in  White  County,  Tennessee,  in  the  spring  of  1818.  After  re- 
maining here  sometime,  he  formed  a matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  !Midkiff.  He  then  emigrated  with  his  family 
and  father-in-law  to  Smackover  Creek,  in  Arkansas.  Here  they 
settled,  without  a neighbor  within  thirty  miles  of  them,  and  com- 
menced raising  stock.  At  the  end  of  three  years  his  father- 
in-law  died.  This  event  together  with  the  news  of  the  libera- 
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tion  of  Mexico  and  the  call  for  her  colonist,  induced  Bean  to 
come  to  Texas.  He  located  himself  at  the  Mound  Prairie,  the 
ancient  town  of  Texas,  and  obtained  from  the  g-overnment,  for 
his  services  a grant  for  a league  of  land  including  his  residence 
in  Anderson  County. 

At  this  place  Bean  resided  quietly  till  the  summer  of  1825, 
when  he  set  out  for  Mexico.  He  reached  the  capital  on  the  18th 
day  of  October,  and  remained  there  till  the  21st  of  July,  1826. 
Here  he  met  his  old  companions-in-arms,  and  possessed  himself 
of  a knowledge  of  the  interesting  events  that  had  transpired  in 
the  country  during  the  past  seven  years.  For  his  services  in 
the  revolution  he  received,  in  addition  to  the  grant  of  land  before 
mentioned,  the  appointment  of  colonel  in  the  permanent  forces 
of  the  republic  and  as  such  was  sent  as  Indian  agent  to  the 
Cherokees  and  made  his  home  as  Judge  Reagan  said,  about 
where  the  town  of  Alto  now  is. 

When  the  Texas  revolution  was  commenced.  Bean  went  to 
General  Rusk  and  surrendered  and  was  by  him  given  a parole, 
which  was  duly  obeyed  during  the  struggle  with  Mexico,  which 
culminated  in  the  capture  of  La  Presidente  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  at  San  Jacinto. 

Headright  certificate  690  was  granted  to  Peter  E.  Bean  by  the 
board  of  land  commissioners  of  Nacogdoches  county,  Texas,  for 
one  league  and  labor  of  land,  x\pril  4,  1839,  and  recites  that  he 
arrived  in  Texas  previous  to  the  second  day  of  May,  1835,  as  a 
married  man  and  that  he  appeared  before  said  board  of  land 
commissioners  and  made  proof  that  he  was  entitled  to  said  cer- 
tificate. This  certificate  was  located  in  Kaufman  county,  on  the 
waters  of  Cedar  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  Trinity  River,  and  patent 
issued  to  Peter  E.  P>ean  for  said  land.  In  July,  1842,  he  executed 
a deed  to  one-half  of  said  grant  to  Helena  Nelson,  reciting  that  he 
and  his  grantee  lived  in  Cherokee  county,  Texas.  Witnesses  to 
this  title  paper  were  J.  i\I.  Bean  and  W.  Y.  Lacy.  The  remaining 
one-half  passed  by  will  to  his  heirs. 

Bean  remained  in  Texas  until  about  the  time  it  was  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  when  he  left  via  of  New  Orleans,  for  his 
former  wife  and  home  near  Vera  Cruz,  iMexico.  with  whom  he 
lived  until  his  death,  which  occurred  October  3,  1846. 

Bean  raised  a family  of  three  children  in  Texas  which  he  left 
on  his  departure  for  Mexico.  I am  not  advised  as  to  what  be- 
came of  his  wife  that  he  married  in  Tennessee. 

On  the  11th  day  of  i\Iay,  1846,  President  Polk,  in  a proclamation 
to  congress,  declared  that  war  existed  between  the  United  States 
and  Alexico.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1846,  General  Taylor, 
of  the  United  States  army  directed  officers  under  his  command  to 
open  hostilities  on  IMonterey,  a city  of  importance  in  northeast 
Mexico,  which,  after  much  hard  fighting  surrendered  to  General 
d nylor’s  command  on  September  25th.  But  I am  not  advised  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  information  reached  Ellis  P.  Bean  before 
kis  death. 
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CHAPTER  2. 


WHEN  KING  BANDITI  RULED. 

**This  world  is  but  a fleeting  show. 
To  vain  delusions  given; 

There* s not  an  honest  man  on  earth 
And  scarcely  one  in  heaven** 


By  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
the  western  boundary  line  of  Louisiana  Purchase  was  fixed  to 
begin  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  off  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river 
and  to  run  up  that  stream  and  north  to  the  Red  river,  etc.  Un- 
til the  demarkation  of  the  line,  it  was  agreed  by  both  parties  to 
the  treaty,  that  there  should  be  a neutral  strip  between  the  west- 
ern line  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  eastern  line  of  Spain’s 
possessions,  not  to  be  occupied  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
contract,  so  that  no  trouble  would  ensue  on  account  of  the  bound- 
ary line.  The  line  was  not  demarked  until  1841  and  the  neutral 
strip  became  the  rendezvous  of  escaped  convicts  and  others  flee- 
ing from  justice.  After  Mexico  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain, 
this  agreement  was  renewed  between  the  United  States  and  that 
republic  and  the  same  was  done  as  regarded  Texas  after  it  had 
severed  connection  with  Mexico. 

These  bandits  knew  no  law,  nor  recognized  any  government, 
only  as  it  suited  their  convenience. 

The  following  from  Noah  Smith  wick  will  serve  to  show  how 
things  were  run  in  the  neutral  strip.  After  giving  a full  account 
of  the  counterfeit,ing  operations  going  on  there  he  savs : 

Another  swindling  scheme  that  was  being  worked  on  a gigantic  scale 
and  which  was  productive  of  more  lasting  evil,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
back  to  1829  to  explain.  Don  Padillo  came  from  Saltillo  as  commissioner 
of  the  land  office  to  survey  and  make  title  to  claims  of  bona  fide 
settlers  outside  of  the  regular  colonies,  being  provided  with  blanks  for 
that  purpose,  on  w'hich  was  stamped  the  seal  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
lacking  only  the  specifications  and  signature  of  the  commissioner  to 
complete  them.  ...  He  was  thrown  into  prison  and  his  papers  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  gang,  who  at  once  proceeded  to 
establish  a land  office  of  their  own.  Securing  the  services  of  an  old 
Spaniard  who  had  been  a government  clerk  for  years  and  was  an  expert 
penman,  they  had  him  forge  the  commissioner’s  signature  to  the  blanks, 
and  thus  equipped,  set  up  business  on  a large  scale,  issuing  floating 
certificates  to  any  amount  of  land  for  an  insignificant  consideration. 


FRADULENT  LAND  SCRIPT  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  REPUBLIC. 

From  a speech  made  in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  February 
3,  1859,  by  Senator  Sam  Houston  of  Texas,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing: 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the  condition  of  the 
public  domain  of  Texas  at  the  period  when  the  history  of  the  appalling 
conspiracy  referred  to  commenced.  In  the  year  1837,  by  a general  law 
of  Texas,  large  donations  of  land  were  made  to  those  who  arrived  and 
settled  in  the  country  previous  to  1836,  the  date  of  her  declaration  of 
Independence.  To  married  men  one  league  of  land  and  those  who  were 
unmarried,  one-third  of  a league.  Under  this  law,  boards  of  land  com- 
missioners were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate  all  claims 
on  the  government  for  headrights  to  lands,  and  to  grant  certificates  to 
such  persons  as  furnished  the  requisite  proofs  of  their  being  entitled  to 
the  same.  Many  of  these  boards  betrayed  their  trust  and  perpetrated 
frauds  of  the  most  alarming  magnitude,  assigning  large  numbers  of  cer- 
tificates to  fictitious  persons.  These  frauds  came  to  be  of  the  most 
open  and  notorious  character;  so  much  so  that  cases  could  be  instanced 
vrhere  to  counties  not  numbering  more  than  one  hundred  votero,  nine 
hundred  certificates  were  issued  by  the  fraudulent  action  of  these  boards. 
The  amount  of  these  false  certificates  reached  at  last  to  such  an  over- 
whelming number  that  on  the  5th  day  of  February,  1840,  a law  was 
enacted,  visiting  the  most  severe  penalties  on  the  crimes  of  “making, 
or  issuing,  or  being  concerned  in  making  of  issuing,  any  such  fraudulent 
or  forged  certificates,”  and  providing  that  “those  who  issued,  or  dealt 
in,  or  purchased,  or  located,  or  who  were  concerned  in  the  issuing,  or 
dealing  in,  or  purchasing  or  locating”  these  fraudulent  land  certificates, 
should  be  punished  by  “thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back,  and  by  im- 
prisonment from  three  to  twelve  months,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge.” 
A law  was  passed  about  the  same  time  forbidding  the  survey  of  any  land 
claimed  under  these  certificates,  until  certified  to  be  correct  by  other 
boards  of  commissioners  appointed  to  examine  into  and  detect  the  frauds 
by  which  the  bounty  of  the  republic  had  been  abused  and  attempt  made 
to  despoil  it  of  its  domain. 

Now  this  bring-s  us  down  to  where  Van  Zandt  county  became 
involved  by  or  with  these  fradulent  land  certificates.  Kate  Efnor, 
writing  some  years  ago,  says: 

In  1839,  there  reached  the  southern  states,  Mississippi  especially,  re- 
ports of  the  vastly  rich  lands  lying  between  the  three  forks  of  the  Trinity 
River.  It  was  then  supposed  that  the  three  forks  came  together,  form- 
ing almost  a block  of  valuable  lands.  A company  w'as  organized  at  Holly 
Springs,  Mississippi,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  Texas  and  seeking 
out  this  garden  spot.  Dr.  W.  P.  King,  being  president  of  the  company,  he 
purchased  certificates  for  headrights  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  leagues 
and  with  about  forty  men  came  out  in  1840,  stopping  in  the  center  of  the 
present  county  of  Kaufman,  from  whence  they  sent  out  surveying  parties 
whose  duty  it  was  to  measure  off  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen  leagues.” 
Here  they  built  a fort  on  a branch  of  Cedar  Creek  near  a spring  of  clear 
water. 

CapL  R.  A.  Terrell,  who  still  resides  in  the  county,  . . . was  a 

member  of  the  company.  It  was  his  commission,  with  a party  of  men  to 
go  and  find  the  three  forks  of  the  Trinity.  Failing  to  find  the  three  in 
one,  according  to  expectation  and  reaching  the  east  fork  at  a settlement 
called  Warsaw,  he  commenced  surveying  the  block  which  they  proposed 
making  square.  This  extended  over  a portion  of  Dallas,  Van  Zandt, 
Hunt,  and  Collin  counties.  King  afterwards  purchased  genuine  certifi- 
cates and  relocated  a portion  of  the  old  lands,  but  there  was  then  trouble 
In  finding  the  lines  and  corners  by  which  the  land  might  be  identified,  as 
Mercer’s  colonists  had  located  some  of  them.  It  was  taken  into  law  and 
there  was  much  litigation  regarding  it  till  the  year  1875,  when  the  su- 
preme court  decided  wherever  a space  In  the  block  could  be  found,  there 
the  surveying  could  bo  made.  It  was  King’s  intention  to  settle  in  Kauf- 
man, but  he  died  and  this  caused  the  men  under  him  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  and  it  was  three  years  from  that  time  before  this  portion  of  the 
county  became  populated. 
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The  King  block  commences  at  Wills  Point  and  continues  to 
the  Trinity  River.  Much  of  it  was  covered  by  league  and  labor 
certificates,  but  considerable  portions  was  covered  by  Mercer 
Colony  grants. 


REGULATORS  AND  MODERATORS. 

Those  occupying  the  neutral  lands  paid  no  taxes  to  any  one 
and  claimed  to  be  citizens  of  either  Texas  or  the  United  States 
as  best  suited  their  convenience,  until  the  line  of  demarkation  was 
definitely  established.  In  due  time  feuds  arose,  involving  per- 
sonal difficulties  and  violence.  This  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
body  of  self  styled  “Regulators,”  this  in  turn  led  to  a counter  or- 
ganization which  assumed  the  prerogative  of  “Moderators.” 

Mr.  E.  Currie  writes  of  the  organizations  thus : “I  can  give 

the  cause  of  the  war  as  told  me  by  one  of  the  participants,  War- 
wick Whetstone.  The  Regulators  were  formed  to  put  down 
crime  in  Texas.  After  a time  they  became  lawless  and  would 
charge  a man  with  horse,  cow  or  hog  theft,  and  notify  him  to  leave 
the  country  and  death  was  the  penalty  for  not  going.  After  a 
time  when  he  was  gone,  his  property  or  stock  would  be  aj'jpro- 
priated  by  them.  The  leader  of  the  Regulators  fell  out  with  one 
of  the  Truetts.  Truett  killed  one  of  them  and  a band  of  twenty 
followed  Truett  to  Polk  county  and  there  told  him  if  he  would 
give  up  they  would  take  him  back  to  Shelby  county  and  let  the  law 
take  its  course.  Pie  gave  up  to  them,  and  after  going  ten  miles 
with  him  they  hanged  him.  The  Truetts  had  friends,  and  the 
law-abiding  citizens  came  together  and  organized  the  Moderators 
and  tliey  pitched  camp  to  put  the  Regulators  out  of  business. 
The  hloderators  proved  to  be  too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Regu- 
lators called  on  General  Plouston  for  troops  to  suppress  the 
Moderators.  The  troops  came  and  ordered  the  ^Moderators  to 
disband,  but  they  told  the  troops  they  were  in  no  humor  to  dis- 
band, and  after  the  troops  learned  the  truth,  they  disarmed  and 
disbanded  the  Regulators.  So  the  Moderators  did  likewise.  War- 
wick WTctstonc  was  about  18  years  old  and  was  shot  in  the  jaw 
in  a fight  with  the  Regulators.  Pie  married  a second  cousin  of 
mine  who  was  Salina  B.  English.  My  grandfather,  John  English, 
with  his  brothers  and  a lot  of  others  from  Tennessee,  settled  in 
Shelby  county,  Texas,  in  1823.  My  mother,  iMarinda  E.  English, 
was  born  in  Shelby  county  in  1831.  I have  talked  with  several 
who  were  in  the  Regulator  and  ^Moderator  war.  Jim  May,  at 
Tenneha,  Shelby  county,  and  who  was  living  a few  years  ago, 
was  al'iout  15  years  old  and  was  a scout  for  the  ^Moderators,  told 
me  more  about  it  than  any  other.” 

Mr.  Currie  also  wrote  me  that  Warwick  Whetstone  was  a 
brother  to  Anderson  and  Johnson  Whetstone,  who  formerly  lived 
in  Van  Zandt  county. 

From  Brown’s  “History  of  Texas”  we  take  the  following; 
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Affrays  and  murders  became  frequent,  and  early  in  1844  armed  bodies 
of  men,  numbering  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  each 
stood  in  array  against  each  other.  President  Houston  realized  that  a 
crisis  was  upon  the  country.  He  issued  a proclamation  addressed  to 
the  malcontents,  at  the  same  time  ordering  General  James  Smith  to 
raise  a body  of  several  hundred  militia  and  proceed  to  the  scene  of  the 
difficulties.  This  was  speedily  done  and  President  Houston  arrived  on 
the  scene  about  the  same  time.  He  called  a convocation  of  the  leading 
men  on  both  sides  and  addressed  them  in  great  earnestness.  He  told 
them  the  law  must  and  should  be  enforced;  that  the  taking  of  human 
life  must  be  stopped  and  peace  be  restored  to  the  country.  That  all  this 
he  wished  to  accomplish  without  shedding  a drop  of  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but,  in  the  last  alternative,  added  that  these  objects  must  be 
accomplished,  cost  viiat  they  may.  He  appealed  to  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  to  cast  their  arms  aside  and  become  peaceful  citizens.  His  appeal 
had  tbe  desired  effect:  both  sides  agreed  to  follow  his  advice  and  obey 
the  laws.  The  president  and  militia  returned  to  their  homes.  Thus 
ended  the  war. 

President  Plouston,  in  his  message  to  the  congress  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  at  Washington,  December  4,  1841,  has  this  to  say 
regarding  the  uprising  in  east  Texas : '‘During  the  past  summer, 

dissensions  of  a most  unfortunate  character,  arising  from  private 
and  personal  causes,  and  leading  to  the  most  deplorable  excesses 
against  life  and  property,  existed  in  the  county  of  Shelby,  and  ex- 
tended in  some  degree  to  the  surrounding  districts.  The  necessity 
for  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  government  to  arrest  this  state  of 
things  became  imperative,  and  accordingly,  the  executive  proceeded 
in  person  to  a convenient  point  near  the  scene  of  dithcnlties  and 
ordered  out  a military  force  deemed  sufficient  for  the  effectual  at- 
tainment of  the  object  in  view.  He  is  happy  to  say  that  the  citizen 
soldiery  obeyed  the  call  upon  them — their  patriotic  services — with 
utmost  alacrity  by  which  the  reign  of  order  and  the  supremacy  of  the. 
laws  were  speedily  re-established.  It  was  deemed  prudent,  in  order 
to  secure  the  maintenance  of  these  blessings,  and  to  give  due  pro- 
tection to  the  civil  authorities  in  the  administration  of  justice,  to 
station  a company  of  men  in  the  county  of  Shelby.  For  the  pur- 
pose, a corps  of  volunteers  were  enrolled,  and  continued  in  service 
as  long  as  the  government  thought  it  advisable  for  th.e  preservation 
of  the  peace.  The  executive  does  not  doubt  that  the  honorable  con- 
gress will  readily  perceive  the  necessity  which  existed  for  the  exer- 
tion of  the  strength  of  the  government  for  tlie  suppression  of  the 
disorders  alluded  to,  and  that  they  will  as  readily  make  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  doing  so.’’ 

Anderson  W’hetstone  raised  a company  for  the  Civil  war  in  Van 
Zandt  county  and  was  elected  captain  of  the  same.  This  company 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Goose  laike,  north,  of  Wills  Point, 
on  the  Sabine  river,  and  assigned  to  Locks’  regiment  for  service. 
However,  it  was  not  long  until  a reorganization  took  place  and 
Captain  \Vhetstone  returned  home,  and  later  died  in  the  Wisdom 
Temple  conmumily.  Johnson  W’hetstone  was  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  of  Van  Zandt  count}'  for  killing  one  Mr.  Easterwood  at  Grand 
Saline.  When  James  S.  Hogg  was  district  attorney  for  this  dis- 
trict he  made  an  especial  etiort  to  bring  him  to  justice  but  failed. 
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Mr.  Currie  advised  me  that  Whetstone  died  at  Edgerly,  La.,  at  a 
sawmill  ov/ned  by  Charley  Hampton. 

The  following  is  taken  from  “Texas  Methodist  Historical  Quar- 
terly*' of  July,  1909,  Vol.  1.,  page  3: 

Another  incident  is  that  of  a drunken  desperado  who  appeared  at  a 
camp  meeting  conducted  by  Rev.  Littleton  Fowler,  not  far  from  Marshall. 
The  drunken  man  invaded  a private  tent  while  the  owners  were  attending 
services  at  the  arbor  and  began  shooting  up  the  tent  and  dishes  on  the 
table,  one  shot  passing  through  the  clothing  of  a nurse  with  a babe  in 
her  arms.  The  proprietor  of  the  tent  and  others  hearing  of  the  dis- 
turbance hastened  to  the  scene,  pistol  in  hand,  opened  tire  on  the 
intruder,  who  when  wounded,  ran  to  the  arbor  and  fell  at  the  feet  ot 
Fowler  who  was  calling  for  penitents.  The  unfortunate  man  died  the 
next  day,  but  confessed  his  great  wrong  and  begged  his  brothers  not  to 
avenge  hie  death,  and  the  two  families  lived  peaceably  in  the  same 
county  for  many  years. 


MERCER’S  COLONY. 

The  Republic  of  Texas,  by  Sam  Houston,  president  thereof, 
entered  into  a contract  with  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  on  the  29th 
day  of  January,  1844,  by  which  said  Mercer  was  to  colonize  a large 
territory  in  northeast  Texas,  said  to  have  contained  within  its  limits 
about  4,000,000  acres  of  land  and  which  embraced  in  whole  the 
counties  of  Navarro,  Kaufman,  Rockwaal  and  Hill  and  in  part, 
the  counties  of  McLennan,  Limestone,  Freestone,  Anderson,  Hen- 
derson, Van  Zandt,  Rains,  Hopkins,  Collin,  Dallas,  Ellis,  Johnson, 
Hood  and  Somerville. 

In  a suit  brought  against  the  state  of  Texas,  March  6,  1875,  it 
was  claimed  that  Mercer  and  associates  had  introduced  and  actually 
settled  under  said  contract,  1,256  emigrant  families,  for  which  they 
were  entitled  to  1,256  sections  of  640  acres  each,  being  one  section 
for  each  family  and  in  addition  thereto  120  sections  being  ten 
premium  sections  for  each  one  hundred  families,  making  in  all  1,376 
sections,  or  880,640  acres  of  land.  This  suit  for  a time  threatened 
to  disturb  people  all  over  this  vast  territory.  It  passed  through  the 
United  States  district  and  circuit  courts,  both  giving  adverse  judg- 
ments to  Texas  and  her  citizens,  but  the  United  States  supreme 
court  rendered  an  opinion  favorable  to  the  state  of  Texas  and  her 
citizens  and  taxing  the  plaintiffs  with  the  cost  from  the  inception 
of  the  suit  to  date  of  final  judgment,  which  was  November  19,  1883. 

Mercer’s  colony  line  runs  north  and  south  through  Van  Zandt 
county,  very  near  Antioch,  Colfax  and  Oakland  schoolhouses.  AJl 
west  of  the  line  in  Van  Zandt  county  was  covered  by  Mercer’s  colony 
but  only  such  lands  in  that  part  of  the  county  was  affected  by  this 
colony  contract  as  were  induced  to  settle  in  the  colony  by  Mercer 
and  his  associates.  As  above  stated,  all  the  families  introduced 
into  the  colony  by  Mercer  and  his  associates  were  entitled  to  a 
grant  of  640  acres  of  land  for  settling  in  the  colony. 
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CHAPTER  3. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  REDMAN. 

From  the  London  Examiner:  “When  Captain  John  Smith  and  hi3 

ewash-bucklering  cavaliers  landed  in  the  ‘Empire  of  Virginia,’  the  abori- 
gines of  the  United  States,  judging  from  the  traces  which  have  been  left 
behind,  could  not  have  been  less  than  four  or  five  millions  in  number. 
We  question  if,  at  the  present  moment,  they  number  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. Driven  from  bank  to  wall,  and  from  wall  to  ditch,  they  have 
contested  every  foot-breadth  of  the  weary  road  over  which  they  have  had 
to  retreat,  to  make  way  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  flood.  Disease,  whiskey, 
misery  untold  and  villianous  saltpeter  have  civilized  them  oil  the  earth 
once  their  own.  Once  all  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi,  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana,  was  thickly  settled  and  peopled  with  the  prosperous  villages 
of  those  whom  the  old  travelers  called  “the  savages.’’  No  part  of  America 
now  shows  so  thickly  a populated  a country  or  so  joyous  a savage  race 
as  those  who  there  hunted  in  the  woods  and  paddled  their  birch-bark 
canoes  or  Mandan  coracles.  "With  the  exception  of  a few  all  but  civi- 
lized fragments  of  tribes  in  one  or  two  of  the  states,  there  is  not  now 
one  single  Indian  who  owms  to  the  name,  in  all  that  wride  region.  A 
swarthy,  keen-eyed  lawyer,  pleading  in  the  supreme  court  in  New  York, 
or  a very  dark-haired  gentleman  who  sits  next  to  you  in  a general’s 
unifoiTn  at  a state  dinner  in  the  White  House,  are,  to  the  keenest  enth- 
nological  eye,  about  the  only  signs  of  the  new  thickly  populated  states 
covered  with  cities  and  towns,  having  been  once  inhabited  only  by 
dwellers  in  wigwams,  who  fished  the  salmon  and  hunted  the  bear  and 
the  deer,  with  no  man  to  make  them  afraid.” 

When  America  was  first  discovered,  Indians  were  found  here. 
No  one  outside  of  a religious  zealot  will  attempt  to  account  for  his 
presence  here.  No  encyclopedia  of  any  reliability  will  venture  to 
give  any  facts  regarding  the  descent  of  the  American  Indian.  When 
I first  reached  Van  Zandt  county,  I cultivated  a small  field  on  the 
west  bank  of  Shelton  Lake  near  the  head  of  Crooked  Creek,  about 
half  way  between  Canton  and  Wills  Point.  There  I plowed  up 
innumerable  tools  made  out  of  flint  rocks.  The  place  had  evidently 
once  been  occupied  by  an  Indian  village. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  however,  is  to  give  an  account  of  how 
one  tribe  of  Indians  planted  themselves  in  Texas  and  after  estab- 
lishing a bona  fide  title  to  the  lands  they  occupied,  were  driven  out 
and  their  homes  appropriated  by  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

THE  CHEROKEE  NATION. 

The^  Cherokee  Indians  will  furnish  the  ground  works  of  this 
narration.  Twelve  other  tribes  will  figure  in  the  history,  but  only 
so  as  to  bring  up  certain  historical  data;  it  being  the  purpose  to 
confine  this  sketch  as  nearly  to  the  Cherokees  as  possible. 

Thomas  Maitland  Marshall  has  this  to  say  of  the  migration  of 
the  Cherokee  to  Texas : 
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At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  so-called  hunter  class  of 
Cherokee  abandoned  their  villages  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  emi- 
grating to  the  White  river  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  Others  followed 
until  about  six  thousand  lived  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Troubles  ensuing 
with  the  native  tribes,  the  United  States  government  interferred.  Sixty 
warriors,  under  their  chief,  Richard  Fields,  crossed  into  Texas  and  being 
friendly  with  the  Caddo,  settled  south  of  Red  river  in  the  region  disputed 
by  the  Caddo  and  Prairie  tribes.  Receiving  frequent  acquisitions,  they 
gradually  occupied  the  lands  between  the  Sabine  and  Trinity  rivers 
as  far  down  as  the  San  Antonio  road,  in  which  neighborhood  they  re- 
mained until  expelled  in  1839. 

So  the  date  or  exact  date  of  their  arrival  in  Texas  is  not  made 
manifest.  J^Jarshall  further  says: 

In  1822,  Richard  Fields,  the  Cherokee  chief,  led  a deputation  to 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a land  grant  from  the  government. 
They  were  allowed  to  remain  in  Texas,  but  were  not  given  a legal  title 
to  their  lands. 

Later  on  Fields  claimed  that  all  the  lands  north  of  the  San 
Antonio  road  between  the  Trinity  and  Sabine  rivers  had  been 
granted  to  his  tribe.  This  claim,  however,  was  not  substantiated  by 
the  Mexican  government.  But  it  is  a fact,  that  under  Don  Felix 
Trespalacios,  the  Cherokees  were  permitted  to  remain  upon  the 
lands  in  Texas  on  which  they  settled.  This  agreement  was  ratified 
by  Iterbide  on  rhe  27th  day  of  April,  1823,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  Indians  were  to  move  further  west  and  no  more  families 
of  their  tribe  were  to  be  introduced  into  d'exas. 

John  Dun  Hunter  became  prominent  among  this  tribe  of  the 
Cherokee,  but  I can  hardly  believe  that  is  the  reason  Mr.  Marshall 
had  for  calling  them  the  “Hunter  Indians.” 

Trouble  grew  up  between  Haden  Edwards,  of  Nacogdoches,  and 
the  I^dexican  authorities  relative  to  a grant  given  Edwards  to  col- 
onize a district,  including  Nacogdoches.  In  this  matters  became 
alarming  and  what  was  called  the  “Fredonian  war”  followed. 
Field  and  Hunter,  of  the  Cherokees,  allied  themselves  with  Ed- 
wards, by  which  alliance  the  Indians  were  to  have  all  that  portion 
of  Texas  lying  north  of  a line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Sulphur 
Fork;  thence  to  a point  not  far  from  Nacogdoches;  thence  west  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  All  the  territory  south  of  that  belonged  to  the 
other  parcy.  The  Edwards  party  soon  vacated  Texas  and  the  above 
treaty  went  to  naught.  Among  the  Cherokees  was  another  liigh 
cliief  in  the  person  of  one  Bowles.  A mutiny  sprang  up  among 
the  Cherokees,  under  Chief  Bowles,  as  against  Field  and  Huiucr, 
and  the  two  latter  were  murdered.  Bowles  then  became  the  ruling 
and  reigning  spirit  among  the  Cherokees.  Then  followed  an  up- 
rising of  the  Americans  in  d'exas,  against  the  tyranny  of  Mexican 
misrule  in  Texas,  in  the  form  of  what  was  styled  a general  con- 
sultation on  October  11  to  27,  1835.  This  was  followed  by  the 
permanent  council,  which  was  organized  November  3d  and  was 
followed  on  the  Mth  by  the  provisional  government  of  Texas. 

Among  the  proceedings  of  the  consultation  I will  mention  the 
following  regarding  the  Cherokee  and  associate  tribes,  which  reads : 
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We  solemnly  declare  that  the  boundaries  of  the  claims  of  said  Indians 
are  as  follows,  to  wit:  Being  north  of  the  San  Antonio  road  and  the 
Neeches  and  west  of  the  Angelina  and  Sabine  rivers.  We  solemnly  de- 
clare that  the  governor  and  general  council  immediately  on  its  organiza- 
tion shall  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  said  Indians  to 
establish  the  definite  boundaries  of  their  territory  and  secure  their 
confidence  and  friendship.  We  solemnly  declare  that  w'e  will  guarantee 
to  them  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  their  lands  as  we 
do  our  own.  We  solemnly  declare  all  grants,  surveys  and  locations 
v.'ithin  the  bounds  therein  before  maintained,  made  after  the  settlement 
of  the  said  Indians,  are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  utterly  null  and  void, 
and  the  commissioners  issuing  same  be  and  hereby  ordered  immediately 
to  recall  and  cancel  same  as  having  been  made  upon  lands  already 
appropriated  by  the  INIexican  government.  We  solemnly  declare  that 
it  is  our  sincere  desire  that  the  Cherokee  Indians  and  their  associate 
bands  should  remain  our  friends  in  peace  and  war,  and  if  they  do  so,  we 
pledge  the  public  faith  to  support  the  foregoing  declaration.  We  solemnly 
declare  that  they  are  entitled  to  our  commiseration  and  protection,  as 
the  first  owners  of  the  soil;  as  an  unfortunate  race  of  people;  that  we 
wish  to  hold  as  friends  and  treat  wnth  justice. 

The  above  was  signed  by  the  entire  body  of  the  consultation. 


GOVERNOR  SMITH  ADDRESSES  COUNCIL. 

The  following  letter  is  from  the  Hon.  Henry  Smith,  first  tem- 
porary governor  of  Texas : 

San  Felipe,  December  ISth,  1835. 

GenUcinen  of  the  CouneU: 

. . . I further  have  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  appointing 

the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  this  government  to  carry  into  effect 
the  Indian  treaty,  as  contemplated  by  the  convention.  I can  see  no 
difficulty  which  can  reasonably  occur  in  the  appointment  of  the  proper 
agents  on  our  part,  having  so  many  examples  and  precedents  before  us. 
The  United  States  have  universally  sent  their  most  distinguished  military 
officers  to  perform  such  duties,  because  the  Indians  generally  look  up  to 
and  respect  their  authority  as  coercive  and  paramount,  I would  there- 
fore suggest  the  propriety  of  appointing  General  Houston,  of  the  army, 
and  Col.  John  Forbes,  of  Nacogdoches,  who  has  been  already  commls- 
eioned  0*3  one  of  my  aides.  These  commissioners  wmuld  go  specially 
instructed,  so  that  no  wrong  could  be  committed,  either  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  Indians  or  our  individual  citizens.  All  legitimate  rights  would 
be  respected  and  no  others.  I am  well  aware  that  we  have  no  right  to 
transcend  the  superior  order  and  declaration  made  by  the  convention  and 
If  I recollect  that  article  right,  the  outline  of  external  boundaries  were 
demarked  within  which  the  Indian  tribes  alluded  to,  should  be  located; 
but  at  the  same  time  paying  due  regard  to  the  legitimate  rights  of  our 
citizens  within  the  same  limits. 

If  these  Indians  have  introduced  themselves  In  good  faith  under  the 
colonization  laws  of  the  government,  they  should  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  those  laws  and  comply  with  their  conditions.  I deem  it  a 
duty  which  we  owe  them  to  pay  all  due  respect  to  their  rights  and  claim 
their  co-operation  in  the  support  of  them  and  ai  the  same  time  not  to 
Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  our  countrymen,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
justly  founded. 

These  agents  going  under  proper  instructions  would  be  enabled  to  do 
*'lght,  but  not  permitted  to  do  wrong,  as  their  negotiations  would  bo 
subject  to  investigation  and  ratification  by  the  government  before  they 
Would  become  a law.  I am,  gentlemen. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

’ Hexry  Smith,  Governor. 
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COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED. 


Under  the  ordinance  of  December  22d,  previously  introduced  by  \ 
Mr.  Kerr,  of  Jackson,  on  the  25th,  Governor  Smith  commissioned  j 
Gen.  Sam  Houston,  Col.  John  Forbes  and  Dr.  John  Cameron,  as  j 
commissioners  to  treat  with  Cherokees  and  their  twelve  associate 
bands  of  Indians.  : 

Gen.  Sam  Houston  and  Col.  John  Forbes,  commissioners,  report 
as  follows : 


To  His  Excellency,  Henry  Smith,  Governor  of  Texas: 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  a commission  issued  by  your  excellency, 

dated  the  28th  day  of  December,  1835,  the  undersigned  commissioners,  j 
in  the  absence  of  John  Cameron,  Esquire,  one  of  the  commissioners  i 
named  in  the  above  mentioned  instrument,  most  respectfully  report:  j 
That  after  suflicient  notice  being  given  to  the  different  tribes  named  in  ] 

the  commission,  a treaty  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  , one  of  i 

the  tribe  of  Cherokee  Indians.  . . . The  commissioners  would  also  i 

suggest  to  your  excellency  that  titles  should  be  granted  to  such  actual  j 
settlers  as  are  now  within  the  designated  boundaries,  and  that  they  | 
should  receive  a fair  remuneration  for  their  improvements  and  the  j 
expenses  attendant  upon  the  exchange,  in  lands  or  other  equivalent.  | 

It  will  also  be  remembered  by  your  excellency  that  the  surrender  by  1 
the  government  of  the  lands  to  which  the  Indians  may  have  had  any 
claims  is  nearly  equivalent  to  that  portion  now  allotted  to  them  and  '} 
we  must  respectfully  suggest  that  they  should  be  especially  appropriated  1 
for  the  use  of  the  government.  They  also  respectfully  call  your  atten-  \ 
tion  to  the  following  remarks,  viz:  “The  state  of  excitement  in  which  \ 
the  Indians  were  first  found  by  your  commissioners  rendered  it  impos-  ^ 
sible  to  commence  negotiations  with  them  on  the  day  set  apart  for  it.  1 
On  the  day  succeeding,  the  treaty  was  opened.  Some  difficulty  then  4 
occurred  relative  to  the  exchange  of  lands,  which  the  commissioners  i 
proposed  making  for  those  now  occupied  by  them,  which  was  promptly  \ 
rejected.  The  boundaries  were  those  established  as  designated  in  the  J 
treaty  alone  and  that  such  measures  should  be  adopted  by  your  excel-  | 
lency  for  their  security  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  . . . The  com-  4 

missioners  used  every  exertion  to  retain  that  portion  of  territory'  for  the  1 
use  of  the  government,  but  an  adherence  to  this  would  have  but  one  j 
effect,  viz.:  that  of  defeating  the  treaty  altogether.”  I 

Under  these  circumstances  the  arrangement  v/as  made  as  now  reported  1 
In  the  accompanying  treaty.  They  would  also  suggest  the  importance  of  I 
the  salt  works  to  the  government  and  the  necessity  that  they  should  be  j 
kept  for  the  use  of  the  government.  ■! 

The  commissioners  also  endeavored  to  enlist  the  chiehs  of  the  different  1 

tribes  in  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Texas  and  suggested  an  enrollment  ] 

of  a force  from  them  to  act  against  our  common  enemy,  in  reply  to  which  I 

they  informed  us  that  the  subject  bad  not  before  been  suggested  to  tbem.  I 

but  a general  council  should  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  present  month.  j 

when  their  determination  will  be  made  known.  -i 

The  expenses  attendant  upon  the  treaty  are  comparatively  light,  a '• 
statement  of  which  will  be  furnished  to  ymur  excellency.  ^ 

All  of  which  Is  most  respectfully  submitted,  ' 


Washington,  February  29,  1836. 


Sam  Houston, 
John  Forbes. 
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A TREATY  BETWEEN  THE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 

PROVISIONAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  TEXAS  AND  THE  CHEROKEE 
INDIANS  AND  TWELVE  ASSOCIATED  TRIBES. 

This  treaty  this  day  made  and  established  between  Sam  Houston  and 
John  Forbes,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  provisional  government 
of  Texas,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Cherokees  and  their  associate  bands 
now  residing  in  Texas,  of  the  other  part,  to  wit,  the  Shawnees,  Dela- 
wares, Kicapoos,  Quawpaws,  Buloxies,  lowanes,  Alabamas,  Coshaties, 
Caddos  of  Neches,  Tahocattakes,  Untagous,  by  the  head  chiefs  and  head 
men  and  warriors  of  the  Cherokees,  as  eider  brother  and  an  representa- 
tion of  all  other  bands,  agreeable  to  their  last  council.  This  treaty  is 
made  in  conformity  to  the  declaration  made  by  the  last  general  consul- 
tation at  San  Felipe  and  dated  the  13th  of  November,  A.  D.,  1835. 

Article  1.  The  parties  declare  that  there  shall  be  a firm  and  lasting 
peace  forever,  and  that  friendly  intercourse  shall  be  preserved  by  the 
people  belonging  to  both  parties. 

Art.  2.  It  is  agreed  and  declared  that  the  before  mentioned  tribes  of 
bands  shall  form  one  community  and  that  they  shall  have  and  possess  the 
lands  wdthin  the  following  bounds,  to  wit:  Lying  west  of  the  San 
-^\ntonio  road  and  beginning  on  the  west  at  the  point  where  the  said  road 
'crosses  the  river  Angelina  and  running  up  said  river  until  it  reaches  the 
first  large  creek  below  the  great  Shawnee  village  emptying  into  said 
river  from  the  northeast;  thence  running  with  said  creek  to  its  main 
source,  and  from  thence  a due  northwest  course  to  the  Sabine  river,  and 
with  said  river  east.  Then  starting  where  the  San  Antonio  road  crosses 
the  Angelina  river,  and  with  the  said  road  to  a point  w^here  it  crosses 
the  Neches  river,  and  then  running  up  said  river  in  a northwest  direction. 

Art.  3.  All  lauds  settled  in  good  faith  or  granted  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Cherokees,  within  the  before  described  bounds  are  not 
conveyed  by  this  treaty,  but  excepted  from  its  operation.  All  persons 
who  have  once  been  removed  and  returned  shall  be  considered  intruders 
and  their  settlement  not  to  be  respected. 

Art.  4.  It  is  agreed  by  all  parties  that  the  several  bands  or  their 
tribes  named  in  this  treaty  shall  all  remove  within  the  limits  or  bounds 
as  above  described. 

Art.  5.  It  is  agreed  and  declared  by  the  parties  aforesaid  that  the  laud 
lying  and  being  within  the  aforesaid  limits,  shall  never  be  sold  or 
alienated  to  any  person  or  persons,  pow’er  or  government  whatsoever 
other  than  the  government  of  Texas,  and  the  commissioners  on  behalf 
of  the  government  of  Texas,  bind  themselves  to  prevent  in  the  future  all 
persons  from  intruding  on  said  bounds.  And  it  is  agreed  upon  the  part 
of  the  Cherokees,  for  themselves  and  their  younger  brothers,  that  no 
other  tribes  or  bands  of  Indians  ^Yhatsoever  shall  settle  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  but  those  already  named  in  the  treaty  and  now  residing  in 
Texas. 

Art.  6.  It  is  declared  no  individual  person  member  of  the  tribes 
before  named,  shall  have  pow’er  to  sell  or  lease  said  lands  to  any  person 
or  persons  not  a member  or  members  of  this  community  of  Indians,  nor 
shall  any  citizen  of  Texas  be  allowed  to  lease  or  buy  land  or  lands  from 
any  Indian  or  Indians. 

Art.  7.  That  the  Indians  shall  be  governed  by  their  own  regulations 
and  law's,  within  their  own  territory  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  Texas. 
All  property  stolen  from  the  citizens  of  Texas,  or  from  the  Indians  shall 
be  restored  to  the  party  from  whom  it  w'as  taken  and  the  offender  or 
oitonders  shall  be  punished  by  the  party  to  whom  he  or  they  may  belong. 

Art.  8.  The  government  shall  have  power  to  regulate  trade  and  inter- 
course but  no  tax  shall  be  laid  on  the  trade  of  the  Indians. 

Art.  9.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  agree  that  one  or  more  agencies  shall 
bo  created  and  at  least  one  agent  shall  specially  reside  w'ithin  the  Chero- 
kee village,  w'hose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  to 
them  or  their  members  of  the  community  of  Indians. 

Art.  10.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  that  so  soon  as  Jack  Steel 
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and  Samuel  Benge  shall  abandon  the  improvements  without  the  limits  of 
the  before  cited  tract  of  country  and  remove  within  the  same  that  their 
improvements  shall  be  valued  and  paid  for  by  the  government  of  Texas, 
the  said  Jack  Steel  and  Samuel  Benge  having  until  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber next  succeeding  from  the  date  of  this  treaty  allowed  them  to 
remove  within  the  limits  above  described.  And  all  lands  and  improve- 
ments now  occupied  by  any  of  the  before  bands  or  tribes  not  lying 
within  the  limits  before  described  shall  belong  to  the  government  of 
Texas  and  subject  to  its  disposal. 

Art.  11.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  and  stipulate  that  all  the 
bands  and  tribes  before  recited  (except  Steel  and  Benge)  shall  move 
within  the  before  described  limits  within  eight  months  from  the  date 
of  this  treaty. 

Art.  12.  The  parties  to  this  treaty  agree  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  effect  the  Sabine  and  Neches  nor  the  settlement  in  the  neighbor- 
hood thereof,  until  a general  council  of  the  several  bands  shall  take  place 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  convention  of  Texas  shall  be  known. 

Art.  13.  It  is  also  declared  that  all  titles  to  the  lands  not  agreeable 
to  the  declaration  of  the  general  consultation  of  the  people  of  Texas  dated 
the  13th  day  of  November,  1835,  within  the  before  described  limits  are 
declared  void  as  well  as  all  orders  and  surveys  made  in  relation  thereto. 

Done  at  Colonel  Bowles’  village  on  the  Trinity,  3d  day  of  February, 
1836,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  provisional  government  of  Texas. 


Witnesses: 

Fox  Fileds  (Interpreter) 
Hexry  Milliard 
JosE.pH  Durst 
A.  Hortox 
Gi-:orge  W.  C ^re 
Mathias  A.  Bixgiiam 


Savi  Houston 
John  Forres 

Colonel  Bowles  (His  mark 
Big  (his  mark)  Musii  X 
Samuel  (his  mark  X)  Benge 
OsooTA  (his  X mark) 

Corn  (his  X mark)  Tasele 
The  (his  X mark)  Egg 
John  (his  X mark)  Bowl 
Tenuta  (his  X mark) 
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SAM  HOUSTON  ELECTED  PRESIDENT. 

After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  Texas  bloomed  out  into  a full- 
blown republic. 

The  first  election  in  the  republic  took  place  on  the  first  Alonday 
in  September,  1836.  The  election  for  president  resulted  as  follows: 


Sam  Houston  5,119  votes 

Henry  Smith  743  votes 

Stephens  F.  Austin 587  votes 

Scattering  191  votes 


Total  6,640  votes 


Under  the  administration  of  President  Houston,  the  Cherokees 
received  courteous  treatment  and  remained  quitely  on  the  land  they 
had  occupied  since  reaching  Texas.  They  thought  that  under  the 
above  treaty,  they  had  been  quieted  in  their  title  to  the  same. 

The  second  general  election  came  oft  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  and  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar  was  elected  president,  with 
only  252  votes  recorded  against  him. 

The  new  president  brought  forward  a new  line  of  thought  in  re- 
gard to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  He  said  regarding  them:  “That  the 
immigrant  tribes  have  no  legal  or  equitable  claim  to  any  portion  of 
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our  territory,  is  obvious  from  a cursory  examination  of  their  history. 
Their  immigration  to  Texas  was  unsolicited  and  unauthorized.” 
This  might  have  been  equally  applied  to  most  of  the  whites  who 
came  to  Texas,  but  after  they  arrived  upon  Texas  soil  they  acquired 
vested  rights  and  these  rights  were  respected  and  duly  appreciated. 


BURNET  TO  DUNLAP 

Department  of  State, 
Houston,  May  30,  1839. 

Hon.  Richard  G.  Dunlap. 

Sir: — I am  requested  by  the  President  to  transmit  you  the  accompany- 
ing documents,  marked  as  in  the  subjoined  schedule,  Vviiich  were  recently 
captured  from  a party  of  Mexicans  as  you  will  find  detailed  in  the  copy  of 
report  of  Col.  Burlison  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  herewith  transmitted  and 
marked  B2. 

This  government  has  long  been  in  possession  of  testimony  sufficient 
to  justify  them  in  adopting  the  most  summary  and  imperative  measures 
towards  the  Cherokee  and  other  bands  of  northern  Indians,  resident  in 
Texas.  Their  unauthorized  migration  and  protracted  stay  in  our  country 
has  always  been  a source  of  disquietude  and  anxiety  to  the  civilized 
population  and  their  removal  has  been  long  desired.  But  the  President 
actuated  by  feelings  of  humanity  towards  a people  wiio  have  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  profit  by  and  abuse  similar  indulgence,  has  been 
unwilling  to  resort  to  force  to  procure  their  expulsion,  while  a hope  could 
be  entertained  that  their  withdrawal  might  l)e  effected  by  peaceable 
means.  That  hope  has  been  founded  on  the  application  heretofore  made 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  relative  to  this  interesting  subject. 
Those  applications  appear  to  have  been  ineffectual  thus  far,  while  the 
humane  forbearance  on  the  part  of  this  government  toward  those  intrud- 
ing Indians,  has  been  productive  of  many  disasters  to  our  frontier  settle- 
ments, and  if  longer  continued  might  result  in  irreparable  injury  to  Texas. 
The  most  enduring  patience  may  be  exhausted  and  must  yield  to  the  duty 
of  self  preservation,  when  its  exercise  evidently  gives  encouragement  and 
aggravation  to  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  offenders.  Such  is  our  present 
condition  relative  to  these  immigrant  savages;  and  the  President  has 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  repeated  aggressions  of  the  Cherokees  by 
compelling  their  departure  from  our  territory.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
make  known  this  fact  to  the  government  at  Washington,  and  to  request 
that  such  measures  may  be  seasonably  adopted  by  that  governrneni:,  as 
will  fulfill  the  provisions  of  the  33d  article  of  the  treaty  entered  into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  IMexico  on  the  5th  of  April,  1831,  and  will 
effectually  prevent  the  return  of  these  savages  to  our  territory. 

Our  right  to  eject  these  Indians  can  scarcely  enter  into  your  corres- 
pondence with  the  government  of  the  United  States;  but  should  it  bo 
incidentally  alluded  to,  you  will  find  it  clearly  suggested  in  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Forsythe  to  IMr.  Castillo,  charge  de  affaires  from  Mexico  which  is 
transcribed  in  despatch  No.  42  from  your  predecessor  to  this  department. 

You  will  not  however  solicit  an  elaborate  discussion  on  this  subject 
or  any  other  connected  with  the  respective  obligations  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico;  for  a protracted  discussion  is  seldom  desirable  and 
may  be  productive  of  inconvenience,  if  not  of  ill-feeling  between  parties, 
which  we  would  very  sedulously  avoid. 

The  President  conceives  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
frankly  and  justly  acknowledged  the  right  of  Texas  to  the  benefits  of 
that  treaty,  especially  in  reference  to  the  33d  article  which  has  a direct 
territorial  relation  to  this  republic  as  now  organized;  and  he  cannot 
Imagine  that  any  objection  will  be  raised  or  difilculty  occur  on  that 
ground.  You  will  therefore  confine  your  communications,  unless  con- 
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strained  to  take  a wider  range,  to  the  fact  of  the  intended  expulsion 
of  the  Cherokee  and  such  other  of  the  immigrant  bands  as  may  proved  to 
have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  implicated  in  the  late  atrocious  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  authorities  to  employ  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  in  desolating  our  frontiers.  These  machinations  have  been 
known  to  us  for  some  time,  but  are  now  so  fully  developed  in  relation  to 
the  Cherokees  that  longer  forbearance  towards  them  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  first  duties  of  this  government.  If  in  the  progress  of 
your  correspondence  it  shall  be  assumed  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
charge  de  affaires  here,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  not 
bound  to  receive  or  to  restrain  those  Indians  and  the  ill  advised  treaty 
partially  made  with  them  on  the  23d  of  February,  1836  by  Commissioners 
appointed  by  the  late  provisional  government  of  Texas,  be  alleged  in 
support  of  this  position,  you  can  present  conclusive  refutation  of  that 
assumption  in  the  fact  that  pretended  treaty  has  never  been  ratified  by 
any  competent  authority  on  the  part  of  Texas.  On  the  contrary,  when  it 
was  first  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  Republic,  which  was  the  only 
power  authorized  to  confirm  it,  it  was  rejected  by  a decisive  vote  of  that 
body;  and  no  subsequent  action  of  the  government  has  been  had  upon  it. 
Indeed  should  this  matter  be  pressed  upon  you  in  such  terms  as  to  indicate 
a determination  on  the  part  of  the  government  at  Washington  to  avail 
itself  of  that  treaty,  as  absolving  it  from  all  obligations  touching  these 
Indians  (which  can  hardly  be  possible)  you  can  further  disclaim  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  on  the  ground  that  the  provisional  government  itself 
under  w^hose  authority  the  treaty  purports  to  have  been  made,  wms  acting 
without  the  sphere  of  any  legitimate  power  and  could  not  in  any  matter 
so  extraneous  to  the  avow^ed  purpose  of  its  creation  as  the  alienation  of 
a large  and  valuable  portion  of  territory  impose  any  moral  or  political 
obligations  upon  the  independence  and  separate  government  of  Texas. 
You  wdll  recollect  that  the  provisional  government  passed  its  brief 
existence  anterior  to  the  declaration  of  independence  and  w^as  organized 
under  the  Mexican  federal  constitution  of  1824 — that  although  its  organiz- 
ation wras  in  direct  violation  of  that  constitution,  and  may  be  considered  as 
partially  revolutionary,  its  assumptions  of  powder  w’ere  no  more  obligatory 
upon  the  independent  government  of  Texas  than  they  would  have  been 
on  the  federal  government  of  Mexico  had  that  government  been  restored 
and  Texas  returned  to  her  previous  attitude.  By  the  very  constitution 
of  that  government,  Texas,  as  such  was  incompetent  to  make  treaties. 
She  was  but  a department  of  the  confederate  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas, 
and  in  her  conjunction  state  capacity  was  also  precluded  for  entering 
into  treaties  wdth  foreign  powrers.  I suggest  this  as  an  ultimate  plan  of 
argument  to  be  pursued  but  not  to  be  resorted  to  except  in  case  of  strict 
necessity.  You  are  aware  that  the  lines  designated  in  the  treaty  were 
run  by  Col.  Alex  Horton  some  tim.e  in  the  fall  of  last  year  at  the  instance 
of  Gen.  Houston,  who  w*as  then  exercising  the  functions  of  this  govern- 
ment. This  fact  too  may  be  adduced  against  you;  but  you  will  find  no 
great  difficulty  in  diverting  it  of  any  serious  consideration  by  suggesting 
that  the  act  of  Col.  Horton  was  without  authority,  the  President  having 
no  right  to  carry  a treaty  into  effect  anterior  to  or  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  such  treaty.  In  this  instance  the  assumed  right 
W’as  exercised  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  advice  of  the  Senate  and 
every  act  so  done  v/as  an  absolute  nullity,  and  could  impose  no  legal  or 
moral  obligation  on  this  government.  Should  the  government  of  the 
United  States  decline  to  render  you  any  satisfactory  assurance  concerning 
the  future  return  to  our  territory  of  the  Cherokees  now  about  to  be 
ejected  from  it,  this  government  wull  be  compelled  to  resort  to  its  own 
energies;  and  a protracted  wmr  may  ensue  betw'een  Texas  and  the 
northern  Indians  within  her  borders.  We  should  greatly  deprecate  such 
an  event,  for  it  cannot  escape  an  ordinary  discernment  that  it  would  be 
more  than  likely  to  enlist  a portion  of  the  original  tribes  from  wdiom 
these  intruding  bands  have  been  recently  removed  to  the  w'est  of  the 
Mississippi  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  more  than 
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probable  that  such  a contest  would  involve  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  an  Indian  war  of  greater  magnitude  than  any  they  have 
heretofore  sustained. 

It  is  not  intended  to  impute  any  error  to  that  government  in  the 
congregating  of  so  many  (sic)  tribes  of  savages  on  their  remote  western 
frontier,  for  they  did  so  in  the  exercise  of  an  indubitable  right. 

But  while  we  fully  acknowledge  the  abstract  right,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  and  deeply  regret  that  its  practical  operation  has  been  already 
eminently  injurious  to  Texas  and  may  possibly  inflict  still  more  serious 
evils  upon  her.  The  migration  of  several  bands  of  these  very  tribes, 
to  our  territory  was  a direct  and  natural  consequence  of  their  removal 
from  their  ancient  habitations  and  their  location  in  our  vicinity  by 
that  government.  We  entertain  too  profound  a confldence  in  the 
magnanimity  of  the  government  of  our  father  land  to  believe  for  a 
moment  that  they  still  omit  to  give  to  this  fact  all  the  consideration  that 
an  enlightened  sense  of  propriety  could  suggest;  or  that  they  fail  to 
fmd  in  it,  additional  reasons  for  punctual  observance  of  the  treaty  of  5th 
of  April,  1831,  heretofore  referred  to.  No  government  professing  to  act  on 
the  beneficent  principles  of  Christianity  will  permit  itself  to  prosecute  a 
course  of  domestic  policy,  the  evident  tendency  of  which  is  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a neighboring  nation.  It  will  either  abandon 
the  policy  or  should  its  continuance  be  of  paramount  importance  to  its 
own  well-being,  it  will  so  modify  and  restrain  its  pernicious  results  that 
the  neighbor  people  may  suffer  no  serious  detriment  from  it.  In  previous 
Instructions  from  this  department  you  will  find  the  Coshattees  and  the 
Boluxles  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Cherokees  and  other  northern 
tribes.  These  bauds  have  been  too  long  resident  in  Texas  (I  believe 
they  migrated  from  the  Creeks  during  the  American  revolution)  to  be 
Included  In  the  list  of  intruders  from  the  United  States.  You  will  not, 
therefore,  press  them  upon  the  attention  of  that  government  in  your 
future  correspondence.  The  Cherokees,  Kickapoos,  Delaw^ares,  Potta- 
wattamies,  Chocktaws,  Shawanees,  and  Caddoes  are  the  bands  that  have 
recently  entered  our  territory,  and  of  whom  we  complain.  The  Cherokees, 
Kickapoos  and  Caddoes  are  the  most  numerous  and  most  obnoxious  of 
these,  and  it  is  their  recall  by  the  United  States  which  we  most  ardently 
desire,  and  to  which  we  are  clearly  entitled.  ♦ ♦ ♦ The  President  is 
quite  indisposed,  but  I trust  will  be  about  again  in  a few  days. 

Very  Respectfully, 

I have  the  honor  to  be 
Your  obedient  servant, 

David  G.  Burnet, 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE  CHEROKEES  FROM  EAST  TEXAS. 

Taken  from  "The  Texas  Historical  Association  Quarterly,"  Vol.  1,  p.  38, 
by  John  H.  Reagan:  "In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  1S39,  the  Cherokee 

Indians  occupied  that  part  of  Texas  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Angelina  River;  on  the  west  by  the  Neches  River;  on  the  south  by 
the  old  San  Antonio  road  and  on  the  north  by  the  Sabine  River.  What  is 
now  Cherokee  and  Smith  counties  covers  substantially  the  same  terri- 
tory. At  that  time  the  Shawnee  Indians  occupied  what  is  now^  Rusk 
county,  their  principal  village  being  near  w’here  the  town  of  Henderson 
Is  now  situated.  The  Delaware  Indians  then  lived  in  the  eastern  part 
of  w'hat  Is  now  Henderson  county.  Less  than  two  years  before  that  time 
the  Kicapoo  Indians  lived  in  the  northeastern  part  of  what  is  now  Ander- 
eon  county,  and  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  between  them  and  their 
Mexican  allies  and  the  Texans  they  were  defeated  and  driven  from  that 
part  of  the  county.  The  whites  charged  the  Cherokees  with  stealing  their 
horses  and  with  an  occasional  murder  of  white  people.  This  their  Chief 
Lewies  denied,  and  alleged  that  the  thefts  and  murders  were  committed 
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by  wild  Indians  who  came  through  his  country.  But  in  1838  the  Chero- 
kees  murdered  the  families  of  the  Killoughs  and  Wilhouses,  several  in 
number,  and  broke  up  the  settlements  of  the  w’hites  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Neches  Saline,  now  in  the  northwest  part  of  Cherokee  county.  There 
was  no  question  about  the  murders  being  committed  by  the  Cherokees, 
and  that  Dog  Shoot,  one  of  their  head  men,  led  in  this  massacre.  Com- 
plaints of  thefts  and  murders  by  the  Cherokees  became  numerous,  and 
were  so  authenticated  as  to  cause  the  president  of  the  republic.  General 
M.  B.  Lamar,  to  send  a communication  to  Chief  Bov/les,  through  the 
Indian  agent,  IMartin  Lacy,  Esq.,  making  certain  recitals  evidencing 
hostility  to  the  white  people.  Among  the  facts  so  recited,  as  I remember 
them,  one  was  that  in  the  year  1836,  when  the  people  of  Texas  were 
retreating  from  their  homes  before  the  advancing  army  of  the  Mexican 
general,  Santa  Anna,  that  Chief  Bowles  assembled  his  warriors  on  the 
San  Antonio  road,  east  of  the  Neches  River,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
the  Texans  if  they  should  be  defeated  by  Santa  Anna.  Another  was  that 
In  the  preceding  January,  1839,  General  Burlison  had  captured  some  Cher- 
okees on  the  upper  Colorado  on  their  return  home  from  the  City  of  Mexi- 
co, accompanied  by  some  Mexicans,  and  bearing  a commission  to  Chief 
Bowles  as  a colonel  in  the  Mexican  army  and  a quantity  of  pownler  and 
lead,  and  instructions  for  his  co-operation  with  the  iilexican  army  which 
was  to  invade  Texas  during  the  then  coming  spring.  And  also  calling 
attention  to  the  murders  and  thefts  which  had  been  committed  on  the 
people  of  Texas  by  the  Cherokees;  and  upon  these  statements,  saying 
to  Chief  Bowles  that  Texas  could  not  permit  such  an  enemy  to  live  in  the 
heart  of  the  country,  and  that  ho  must  take  his  tribe  to  the  nation  north 
of  Red  River.  President  Lamar  in  that  communication  said  to  Chief 
Bowles  that  he  had  appointed  six  among  the  most  respectable  citizens 
of  the  republic  and  authorized  them  to  value  the  immovable  property  of 
the  Cherokees,  which  was  understood  to  be  their  improvements  on  the 
land,  but  not  the  land,  and  to  pay  them  for  these  in  money.  1 knew  some 
of  these  men  at  the  time  as  most  worthy  citizens,  one  of  them,  Judge 
Noble,  of  Nacogdoches  county.  The  president  also  said  to  them  that 
they  could  take  all  of  their  movable  property  with  them  and  go  in  peace. 
But  go,  they  must;  peaceably  if  they  would,  but  forcibly  if  they  must. 

“It  is  proper  for  me  to  say  that  I have  seen,  in  the  state  department, 
a paper  purporting  to  be  a communication  from  President  Lamar  to 
Chief  Bowles,  supposed  to  be  the  one  announcing  his  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  removal  of  the  tribe. 

“Ur.  W.  G.  W.  Jowers  and  myself  and  one  Cordra,  a half-breed,  accom- 
panied Mr.  I.acy,  the  Indian  agent,  when  he  took  the  presidents  com- 
munication to  Bowles.  Cordra  went  along  as  interpreter,  as  Bowles 
could  not  speak  Englisji  and  the  agent  could  not  speak  the  Cherokee 
language.  Dr.  Jowers  was  afterwards  a member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives and  senate  of  Texas  for  several  ternns. 

“The  paper  then  read  and  interpreted  to  Chief  Bowles  contained,  in 
substance,  what  I have  said  and  is  very  different  from  the  paper  in  the 
oihcc  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

“Indian  Agent  Lacy  lived  on  the  San  Antonio  road  about  six  miles 
east  of  the  Neches  River.  Chief  Bowles  lived  about  tliree  miles  north 
of  Mr.  Lacy.  V/hen  we  reached  the  residence  of  Bowles,  he  invited  us 
to  a spring  a few  rods  from  his  house  and,  sen  ted  on  a log,  received  the 
communication  of  the  president.  After  it  was  read  and  interpreted  he 
reniained  silent  for  a time,  and  then  made  a denial  of  the.  charges  con- 
tained in  that  communication  and  said  the  wild  Indians  had  done  the 
killing  and  stealing,  not  his  people.  He  then  entered  into  a defense  of 
the  title  of  his  tribe  to  the  country  which  they  occupied,  as  1 have 
described  it.  He  said  that  after  his  band  separated  from  the  old  Chero- 
kee nation,  they  under  him,  as  their  chief,  settled  at  Lost  Prairie,  north 
of  Red  River,  now  in  Arkansas;  that  after  living  tliere  for  a time  they 
had  moved  to  the  three  forks  of  the  Trinity  River,  now  Dallas  ami  the 
surrounding  counties;  that  he  had  intended  to  hold  that  country  for  his 
tribe,  but  the  other  Indians  disputed  his  right  to  do  so  and  claimed  it  as 
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a common  hunting  ground;  that  he  remained  there  with  his  tribe  about 
three  years,  in  a state  of  continual  war  with  other  ludians,  until  about 
one-third  of  his  warriors  had  been  killed;  that  he  then  moved  down 
near  the  Spanish  Fort  of  Nacogdoches  (I  use  his  expression)  and  that 
the  local  authorities  permitted  him  to  occupy  the  country  which  his 
tribe  then  occupied;  that  he  then  went  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  got  the 
authority  of  the  Mexican  government  to  occupy  that  country,  and  that 
during  the  revolution  of  1825-36  the  consultation  representing  Texas 
recognized  his  right  to  that  country  by  a treaty. 

“It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  consultation  did  appoint  General 
Houston  and  Colonel  Forbes  and  authorized  them  to  make  a treaty  with 
the  Cherokees.  I am  not  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  for  that  purpose.  A treaty  was  agreed  to  between  them 
and  the  Cherokees  and  reported  to  the  consultation,  which  adjourned 
without  ratifying  the  treaty  so  made;  and  it,  with  its  powers,  was  super- 
seded by  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  republic 
and  that  convention  also  rejected  the  treaty  wiiich  had  been  agreed  to 
by  General  Houston  and  Colonel  Forbes.  That  is  the  treaty  to  which 
Chief  Bow'les  referred.  So  that  the  Cherokees  had  no  higher  title  to  the 
country  they  then  occupied  than  the  privilege  of  occupancy  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  sovereign  of  the  soil. 

“After  his  statement  as  to  the  right  of  his  tribe  to  that  country,  Chief 
Bowles  stated  to  klr.  Lacy  that  he  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
John  Ross,  the  chief  of  the  original  tribe  of  Cherokees,  for  a long  time, 
looking  to  an  agreement  between  them  to  unite  the  two  tribes  and  go 
to  California  and  take  possession  of  a country  out  of  reach  of  the  white 
people.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  about  ten  years  before  the 
cession  of  California  by  iMexico  to  the  United  States  and  when  but  little 
was  knowm  of  that  couniry  by  our  people.  He  offered  to  produce  and 
have  read  to  Mr.  Lacy  a bundle  of  letters  on  this  subject,  which  he  said 
was  as  large  as  his  thigh.  Mr.  Lacy  v.'aived  the  necessity  of  their  produc- 
tion, saying  that  the  statement  of  Chief  Bowles  was  sufficient  on  that 
subject.  Chief  Bowies  then  said  he  could  not  make  answ'er  to  the  com- 
munication of  the  president  without  consulting  his  chiefs  and  head  men 
and  requested  time  to  convene  his  council.  Thereupon  it  was  agreed 
betw'een  them  to  have  another  meeting  a week  or  ten  days  later  (I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  length  of  time)  to  give  time  for  the  council  of 
the  Cherokees  to  meet  and  act. 

“On  the  day  appointed  Agent  Lacy  returned  to  the  residence  of  Chief 
Bowles,  accompanied  by  Cordra,  the  interpreter,  and  by  Dr.  Jowers  and 
myself.  We  were  again  invited  to  the  spring,  as  upon  our  first  visit. 
The  grave  deportment  of  Chief  Bowles  indicated  that  he  felt  the  serious- 
nc-ss  of  his  position.  He  told  Mr.  Lacy  that  there  had  been  a meeting 
of  the  chiefs  and  head  men  in  council;  that  the  young  men  were  for  war; 
that  all  who  were  in  the  council  w^ere  for  war,  except  himself  and  Big 
^tush;  that  his  young  men  believed  they  could  whip  ihe  whites;  that  he 
know'  the  wiiites  could  ultimately  w’hip  them,  but  that  it  would  cost  them 
ten  years  of  bloody  frontier  war.  He  inquired  of  Mr.  Lacy  if  action  on 
the  president’s  demands  could  not  be  postponed  until  his  people  could 
tnake  and  gather  their  crops.  I\Ir.  Lacy  informed  him  that  he  had  no 
authority  or  discretion  beyond  wdiat  was  said  in  the  communication  from 
the  president.  The  language  of  Chief  Bowies  indicated  that  he  regarded 
this  as  settling  the  question  and  that  war  must  come.  He  said  to  Mr. 
I-acy  that  he  w’as  an  old  man  (being  then  about  eighty-three  years  of 
tige,  but  looking  vigorous  and  strong),  and  that  in  the  course  of  nature 
he  could  not  live  much  longer  and  that  to  him  it  mattered  but  little.  But 
he  added  that  he  felt  much  solicitude  for  his  wives  (he  had  three)  and 
for  his  children;  that  if  he  fought,  the  wiiites  w'ould  kill  him.  and  if  ho 
tefused  to  fight,  his  own  people  would  kill  him.  He  said  he  had  led  his 
people  a long  time  and  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  stand  by  them, 
"iiatever  fate  might  befall  him. 

“I  W’as  strongly  impressed  by  the  manly  bearing  and  frankness  and 
candor  of  the  agent  and  the  chief.  Neither  could  read  or  write,  except 
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Mr.  Lacy  could  mechanically  sign  his  name.  During  their  two  confer-  | 
ences  they  exhibited  a dignity  of  bearing  which  could  hardly  have  been  \ 
expected  by  the  most  enlightened  diplomats.  There  was  no  attempt  to  ] 
deceive  or  mislead  made  by  either  of  them.  | 

“The  whites  on  the  one  side  and  the  Indians  on  the  other  at  once  1 
commenced  preparations  for  the  conflict.  Chief  Bowles  took  his  position  | 
east  of  the  Neches  River,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  what  is  now  Chero-  1 
kee  county,  concentrating  his  warriors  and  collecting  his  families  there,  i 
He  was  joined  by  the  Sliawnees,  the  Delawares  and  by  warriors  from  all  ^ 
the  wild  tribes  of  Indians,  and  at  that  time  there  were  a good  many  1 
of  them.  I 

“Colonel  Rusk,  with  a regiment  of  volunteers,  was  the  first  in  the  1 
field  on  the  part  of  the  Texans.  Vice  President  Burnett  was  then  acting  i 
president  of  the  republic.  President  Lamar,  with  the  leave  of  congress,  i 
v/as  temporarily  absent  from  the  republic.  | 

“Gen.  Albert  Sidney  .Johnston,  the  secretary  of  war,  and  Adj.  Gen.  Hugh  \ 
McLeod  accompanied  this  regiment.  It  went  into  camp  about  six  miles  | 
to  the  east  of  Bowles’  camp  and  for  ten  days  or  more  negotiations  were  ’ 
carried  on  between  the  belligerents,  Bowles  negotiating  to  gain  time  to  ] 
collect  warriors  from  the  wild  tribes,  and  Texans  negotiating  to  gain  1 
time  for  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Burlison’s  regiment  of  regulars  from  the  ^ 
west  and  Colonel  Landrum’s  regiment  of  volunteers  from  the  Redlands.  ] 
During  this  time  an  incident  occurred  which  might  have  been  of  a very  i 
serious  character.  A neutral  boundary  had  been  agreed  on  between  the  ’j 
belligerents  and  the  men  of  neither  side  were  to  pass  it  without  notice.  ; 
Acting  President  Burnett,  the  secretary  of  war.  Adjutant  General  ] 
McLeod,  Colonel  Rusk  and  a few  others  had  gone  to  the  camp  of  the  . 
Indians,  under  a flag  of  truce,  to  conduct  negotiations,  as  they  had  done  i 
on  previous  days.  Col.  Jim  Ca  rtcr  and  a few  others,  acting  as  scouts,  j 
found  John  Bowles,  a son  of  the  chief,  and  a few  Indians,  who  had  j 
passed  the  neutral  boundary,  and  gave  chase  to  them.  The  Indians  > 
escaped  and  when  they  reached  their  camps  reported  that  they  had  been  i 
run  in  by  the  Texans.  This  caused  violent  excitement  among  the  j 
Indians  and  the  gentlemen  named  reported  that  it  seemed  for  a time 
that  they  were  to  be  attacked  by  the  Indians,  in  which  event  their 
massacre  would  have  been  inevitable.  But  explanations  were  made, 
which  allayed  the  excitement.  At  the  subsequent  meetings  for  negotia-  ’ 
tions  the  Texas  officials  took  with  them  an  escort  of  thirty  picked  men.  ■, 
An  agreement  was  made  that  neither  party  was  to  break  camp  or  make  - 
any  move  without  giving  notice  to  the  other  party.  On  the  13th  or  14th  1 
of  July  Colonel  Burlison’s  regiment  of  regulars  and  Colonel  Landrum’s 
regiment  of  volunteers  reached  camp  of  the  Texas  forces.  And  early  on  i 
the  morning  of  the  15th  Chief  Bowles  sent  his  sou,  John  Bowles,  accom-  j 

panied  by  Fox  Fields,  under  a flag  of  truce,  to  notify  the  Texans  that  he  1 

would  break  up  camp  that  morning  and  move  to  the  west  of  the  Neches  | 
River.  On  reaching  headquarters,  under  a flag  of  truce,  they  delivered  4 

their  message  to  General  Johnston  and  having  done  so,  inquired  if  they  i 

could  return  in  safety.  They  both  spoke  English  very  v/ell.  General  5 

Johnston  told  the  messenger  that  his  father  had  acted  honorably  in  \ 
giving  the  notice  according  to  agreement  and  that  he  would  see  that  ] 
they  had  safe  conduct  out  of  our  camp  and  he  detailed  a number  of  • 

men  to  see  them  safely  a half  mile  beyond  our  pickets.  He  also  told  ] 

them  to  inform  Chief  Bowles  that  the  Texas  forces  would  break  camp  | 
that  morning  and  pursue  them.  I 

“On  the  assembling  of  this  little  army  of  three  regiments  the  volun*  1 
teers  wanted  Colonel  Rusk  for  their  commander,  while  the  regulars  pre-  i 
ferred  Colonel  Burlison  for  that  position.  These  two  patriots  and  heroes  1 
of  the  revolution  which  made  Texas  a republic  did  not  desire  to  antago-  J 
nize  each  other  and  either  of  them  was  willing  that  the  other  should  ^ 

command.  But  it  was  agreed  to  solve  the  question  by  having  Gen.  Kelsey  | 

H.  Douglass  elected  as  brigadier  general  and  placed  in  command.  And  a 
when  the  army  broke  up  its  camp  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July.  1 
1839,  to  pursue  the  Indians,  Colonel  Landrum  was  ordered  to  move  up  on  j 
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the  east  side  of  the  Neches  River,  and  he  in  position  to  intercept  the 
Indians  if  they  should  turn  northward  as  it  was  expected  they  would. 
The  regiments  of  Colonel  Rusk  and  Colonel  Burlison  moved  to  the  west, 
passing  through  the  camp  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and 
crossing  the  Neches  on  their  trail.  Chief  Bowles  had  taken  position  on 
a creek  some  six  miles  v/est  of  the  Neches  with  a part  of  his  warriers  and 
had  sent  the  families  v.'ith  the  balance  of  the  warriors  to  a position 
about  six  miles  north  of  where  he  made  his  stand.  His  men  occupied  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  which  running  from  north  to  south,  made  a sudden 
bend  to  the  east,  and  his  position  was  immediately  above  the  bend. 

“After  the  Texans  crossed  the  Neches  scouts  were  thrown  forward 
with  directions  if  they  found  the  Indians  in  position  to  give  battle  to  keep 
up  a desultory  firing  at  long  range,  without  exposing  themselves  too  much, 
so  as  to  give  notice  of  the  position  of  the  Indians. 

“As  the  command  advanced  and  when  the  tiring  of  the  scouts  was 
heard,  Colonel  Rusk’s  regiment  was  ordered  to  advance  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  creek  they  were  on,  and  Colonel  Burlison’s  regiment  was 
ordered  to  cross  the  creek  and  advance  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  so 
as  to  put  the  Indians  between  these  regiments.  When  the  troops  reached 
the  bend  of  the  creek,  wiiich  was  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  occupied 
by  the  Indians,  Rusk’s  regiment  wheeled  to  the  right  and  formed  in  front 
of  the  Indians,  while  Burlison’s  regiment  turned  to  the  right  and  passed 
up  into  the  rear  of  the  Indians.  This  was  an  hour  or  two  before  sundown. 
A battle  ensued  which,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Dr.  Rogers  and 
Colonel  Crane  we^'e  killed  and  some  six  or  eight  Texans  were  wounded 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  Indians  left  eighteen  dead  on  the  field  and 
the  remainder  of  them  were  routed  and  joined  the  others  some  six  miles 
to  the  north,  near  the  Neches  and  just  north  of  the  Delav/are  village. 

“The  Texans  camped  for  the  night  near  the  battlefield  and,  fearing 
that  the  Indians  might  break  up  into  small  bands  and  attack  the  more 
exposed  frontier  settlements,  a number  of  squads  were  detached  from 
the  command  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  exposed  parts  of  the  frontier 
to  defend  the  families  of  the  whites. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  July,  the  Texans,  thus  reduced  in 
numbers,  took  up  the  line  of  march  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  and  found 
them  soon  after  passing  the  Delaware  village,  in  a very  strong  position. 
They  occupied  a long  ravine,  deep  enough  to  protect  them,  with  gently 
sloping  open  woods  in  front  of  them.  Our  line  of  battle  was  formed  on 
a low  ridge  in  front  of  them  and  skirmishers  were  thrown  forward,  who 
were  at  once  engaged  with  the  skirmish  lines  of  the  Indians.  Every 
sixth  man -of  our  command  was  detailed  to  hold  and  guard  our  horses. 
This,  with  the  details  sent  away  the  night  before,  had  reduced  our  fighting 
force  and  we  were  confronted  by  the  entire  force  of  the  Indians,  outnum- 
bering the  Texans  who  participated  in  the  battle.  The  scene  at  that 
time  made  a very  vivid  impression  on  my  young  mind.  The  Delaware  vil- 
lage, in  our  immediate  rear,  was  wrapped  in  flames  and  the  black 
columns  of  smoke  were  floating  over  us;  the  skirmishers  were  fighting  in 
front  of  us  and  our  line  of  battle  advancing  to  the  conflict.  The  battle 
lasted  about  two  hours.  We  had  six  men  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded. 
The  Indian  loss  wms  very  much  greater.  Chief  Bowles  was  a very  coii- 
Bplcuous  figure.  He  "was  mounted  on  what  we  call  a “paint  horse,’’  and 
had  on  him  a sword  and  sash  and  military  hat  and  silk  vest  which  had 
been  given  him  by  General  Houston.  And  thus  conspicuously  mounted 
and  dressed,  he  rode  up  and  down  in  the  rear  of  his  line,  very  much 
exposed  during  the  entire  battle. 

“Our  officers  two  or  three  times  ordered  the  men  to  advance  nearer 
the  line  of  the  Indians,  and  then  would  order  them  to  fall  back,  in  the 
hope  that  in  this  way  the  Indians  might  be  drawn  from  their  strong 
position.  And  when  this  was  done  the  last  time  word  ran  along  our  lines 
that  the  Indians  were  in  our  rear  getting  our  horses.  This  came  near 
producing  a panic.  Col.  Lem  Williams  and  Ben  A.  Vansickle,  who  were 
vvith  us,  and  could  speak  the  Cherokee  language,  told  us  that  at  that 
time  they  could  hear  Bowles,  who  was  urging  his  warriors  to  charge, 
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telling  them  that  the  whites  were  whipped  if  they  would  charge.  When 
at  lavst  the  Indians  retreated  Chief  Bowles  was  the  last  one  to  attemp: 
to  leave  the  battlefield.  His  horse  had  been  wounded  many  imes  and 
he  shot  through  the  thigh.  His  horse  was  disabled  and  could  go  no 
farther  and  he  dismounted  and  started  to  walk  off.  He  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  Henry  Conner,  afterwards  Major  Conner.  He  walked  forward  a 
little  and  fell  and  then  rose  to  a sitting  position  facing  us  and  immediately 
in  front  of  the  company  to  which  I belonged.  I had  witnessed  his 
dignity  and  manliness  in  council;  his  devotion  to  his  tribe  in  sustaining 
their  decision  for  war  against  his  judgment  and  his  courage  in  battle, 
and  wishing  to  save  his  life,  ran  towards  him  and,  as  I approached  him 
from  one  direction,  my  captain,  Robert  Smith,  approached  him  from 
another  with  his  pistol  drawn.  As  we  got  to  him,  I said:  “Captai.i,  don’t 

shoot  him,”  but  as  I spoke  he  fired,  shooting  the  chief  in  the  head,  which 
caused  instant  death. 

“It  ought  to  be  said  for  Captain  Smith  that  he  had  known  of  the  many 
murders  and  thefts  by  the  Indians  and  possibly  did,  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
what,  under  other  circumstances,  he  would  not  have  done,  for  he  was 
esteemed  as  a most  worthy  man  and  citizen. 

“The  families  of  the  Indians  were  camped  in  the  Neches  bottom,  in 
thick  woods.  After  the  battle  our  command  camped  at  the  edge  of  the 
bottom  very  near  the  Indians  but  made  no  attack  on  them.  That  night 
we  could  hear  the  hum  and  bustle  of  their  camp  the  greater  part  of  the 
night,  and  the  next  morning  they  were  gone  in  the  direction  of  the  Grand 
Saline,  in  what  is  now  Van  Zandt  county,  and  while  our  troops  followed 
them  to  the  Grand  Saline,  they  did  not  overtake  them. 

“Colonel  Landrum,  it  was  said,  was  misled  by  his  guide  and  did  not 
reach  the  balance  of  the  command  until  after  the  battles. 

“The  Indians  dispersed,  some  going  to  the  cro.ss-timbers,  some  to  the 
north  of  Red  River  and  some  to  Mexico.  A year  or  more  later,  I do  not 
remember  the  precise  date,  the  wives  and  some  of  the  children  of  Chief 
Bowles  came  to  the  Rio  Grande,  at  Laredo,  and  asked  permission  to 
pass  through  Texas  on  their  way  to  the  Cherokees  north  of  Red  River. 
President  Lamar  granted  their  request,  furnished  them  an  escort,  trans- 
portation and  rations  on  their  way  through  Texas.  I saw  them  on  the 
San  Antonio  road  east  of  Neches.” 


ARBUCKLE  TO  LAMAR 

Headquarters  2d  Dept.  W.  Division, 

Fort  Gibson,  April  2Sth,  1S40. 

To  His  Excellecy 

Mirabau  B.  Lamar, 

President  of  Texas, 

City  of  Austin. 

Sir: — I was  requested  by  a Cherokee  Council  assembled  at  this  Post 
of  late,  to  assure  you  of  their  desire  that  the  whole  of  their  people  now  in 
Texas  should  immediately  return  to  their  nation  and  thereafter  remain 
in  their  own  country.  I have  no  doubt  the  Cherokee  people  are  sincere 
in  the  wish  they  have  expressed  on  this  subject;  and  as  many  of  their 
people  that  formerly  lived  in  Texas  have  returned  of  late,  they  hope  that 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  their  wishes  will  be  fully  accomplished. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  hope  your  government  will  not  desire  to 
detain  any  of  their  people  in  Texas. 

With  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  Cherokee  nation  in  relation  to  some 
of  their  people  now  in  Texas,  I regard  it  proper  to  assure  you,  that  if 
such  of  them  as  may  be  prisoners,  are  conveyed  out  of  Texas  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Towson,  that  the  commanding  officer  of  that  post  will  be 
Instructed  to  issue  such  quantity  of  provisions  to  them  as  may  bo 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  nation. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

^ M.  Arbucklo, 

Brevet.  Brigr.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  LAND  SHARKS  WIN. 

After  the  Cherokees  had  been  driven  out  of  east  Texas,  the  fight 
opened  up  for  the  valuable  lands  formerly  occupied  by  them.  The 
reason  for  their  expulsion  became  apparent  in  the  contest  among  the 
pale-faced  contestants  in  a mad  scramble  of  possessing  the  territory 
from  which  they  were  dispossessed  was  fierce  to  the  echo. 

In  Sayles’  “Real  Estate  Laws  of  Texas”  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing reference  to  the  Cherokee  Indians,  under  Article  454 ; 

Art.  454.  Sale  of  the  Cherokee  Reservation. — The  territory  between 
the  Angelina  and  Sabine  Rivers  and  north  of  a designated  line,  was 
reserved  from  location  by  a treaty  between  the  provisional  government 
of  Texas  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  made  on  the  23d  of  February,  1836. 

By  act  of  congress  of  February  1,  1840,  provision  was  made  for  sec- 
tionizing  and  selling  these  lands,  excepting  such  as  were  held  under  legal 
titles  dated  prior  to  March  1,  1822.  (The  time  the  Indians  located  upon 
them  and,  as  best  they  knev/  how,  applied  for  a title  thereto.)  Tlie  act 
of  July  23,  1842,  authorized  the  president  to  cause  four  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  Cherokee  lands  to  be  surveyed  and  sold.  The  acts  of  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1840,  and  July  23,  1842,  were  repealed  by  act  of  January  27, 
1844,  and  all  legal  titles  within  the  territory  designated  by  treaty  were 
validated,  and  the  vacant  lands  became  subject  to  location. 

So  it  became  apparent  that  the  land  sharks  triumphed  and  the 
land  was  “located”  all  right. 

Judge  Reagan  gives  the  number  of  commissioners  appointed  by 
President  Lamar  as  six,  and  mentions  Judge  Noble,  of  Xacogdoclies 
as  one  of  them.  John  Henry  Brown  gives  the  number  as  four,  and 
names  the  following  as  those  appointed  for  that  purpose:  Vice  Presi- 
dent David  G.  Burnett,  Gen.  Albert  Sianey  Johnston,  Secretary  of 
War  Hugh  McLeod,  Adjutant,  and  General  Thomas  J.  Rusk. 

it  is  highly  probable  that  each  was  mistaken  as  to  the  number  and 
that  five  were  appointed  and  the  names  above  covered  the  number  of 
all  men  commissioned  for  that  purpose. 

Of  the  commissioners  appointed,  the  following  were  wounded  in 
the  two  engagements : Vice  President  Burnett,  General  Johnston  and 
Adjutant  C^lencral  IMcLeod  and  IMaj.  David  S.  Kaufman,  of  the  mi- 
litia, for  whom  Kaufman  county  was  named,  was  shot  in  the  face. 
(He  was  the  first  congressman  elected  from  the  east  Texas  district.) 
Capt.  S.  W.  Jordan,  of  the  regulars,  was  severely  wounded.  Lis  not 
known  how  many  of  these  were  wounded  in  Wn  Zandt  county,  but 
Judge  Reagan  reports  that  Dr.  Rogers  and  Colonel  Crane  were  killed 
in  the  first  engagement,  which  was  on  Kicapoo  Creek  in  Henderson 
county,  about  where  the  Cotton  Belt  railroad  crosses  that  stream, 
and  some  six  or  eight  wounded.  And  in  the  second  engagement, 
which  was  at  the  Delaware  village  in  Van  Zandt  county,  on  Battle 
Creek,  near  the  Neches  River,  six  were  killed  and  thirty-six 
wounded.  So  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  nearly  all  of  the  commis- 
sioners were  wounded  in  \Hn  Zandt  county.  Mr.  Brown  says  that 
these  battles  took  place  in  Cherokee  county  and  Judge  Reagan  says 
that  they  were  fought  in  Henderson  county;  but  I am  sure  that  my 
statements  above  are  correct.  Judge  Reagan  places  the  dates  as  July 
15  and  16,  1839;  iMr.  Brown  fixes  the  dates  as  July  16  and  17,  1839. 
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THE  WEST  BOUNDARY  LINE  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  NATION  RUN. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  now  living  in  Van  Zandt  county,  and 
those  to  come  after  them,  why  a line  was  run  from  the  head  of  the 
Neches  River  to  the  head  of  the  Sabine  River  across  that  portion  of 
Van  Zandt  county  and  was  called  the  “Old  Cherokee  Boundary 
Line.*’  This  line  denotes  the  southwest  boundary  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  and  the  northwest  boundary  of  Nacogdoches  county,  then 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Texas.  The  following  excerpts  from  the 
surveyor’s  record  and  that  of  his  deputy  who  run  the  line,  will  fully 
explain  why  the  line  was  run. 

Warren  Angus  Ferris,  deputy  surveyor  of  Nacogdoches  county, 
Texas,  began  his  survey  of  the  Cherokee  line  about  five  miles  north- 
west of  the  Cherokee  battlefield  between  the  Texas  army  and  Chero- 
kee Indians,  with  these  notations,  viz. : 

Republic  of  Texas,  County  of  Nacogdoches: 

Field  notes  of  the  west  boundary  line  of  the  Cherokee  reserve  as  run 
by  W.  A.  Ferris,  in  January,  1841.  Commencing  at  the  junction  of  Rac- 
coon and  Owl  creeks,  w^hich  point  we  designate  the  head  or  source  of 
the  River  Neches;  corner  post.  (Situated  in  the  forks  a few  feet  from 
the  point  where  the  waters  mingle.)  He  then  gives  bearings  and  other 
denotations.  Then  N.  45®  West  ***  74323  6-10  varas  to  the  Sabine  River. 
He  then  well  defines  his  stopping  point,  which  is  in  Hunt  county. 

W.  A.  Fp:rris,  Deputy  Surveyor. 

John  Caimpbell,  Chain  Carrier. 

Wm.  Aikin,  Chain  Carrier. 

Republic  of  Texas,  County  of  Nacogdoches: 

I certify  that  the  foregoing  survey  was  made  by  my  order  to  enable  me 
to  make  the  county  map  of  this  county  and  that  W.  A.  Ferris,  a lawful 
deputy  surveyor  of  this  county,  has  made  oath  before  me  that  the  plat 
and  field  notes  are  a correct  representation  and  description  of  the  survey 
made  by  him. 

A.  A.  Nelson,  County  Surveyor, 
Nacogdoches  County. 


WILLIAM  ANGUS  FERRIS. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Glens  Falls,  New  York, 
December  26,  1810.  About  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  his 
parents  moved  to  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  where  his  father,  Angus  Fer- 
ris, became  one  of  the  earliest  owners  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  was  engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  American  army.  The 
father  died  at  Erie,  September  10,  1813,  the  day  of  Perry’s  victory 
at  Put-in-Bay ; and  in  1814,  the  widow  and  her  two  children  removed 
to  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Young  Ferris  received  a good  education  for  that  day  and  became 
a civil  engineer.  He  was  evidently  of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind, 
for  the  reason  that  he  joined  the  American  Fur  company,  and  with 
a company  of  thirty  men  from  St.  Louis,  on  February  16,  1830.  And 
in  an  article  published  in  a New  York  paper,  January  6,  1844,  under 

NOTE. — This  survey  was  made  two  years  after  the  Cherokocs  had  been 
dispossessed  of  their  holdings  in  east  To.\as.  In  length,  the  line  is  about 
one-third  of  the  line  as  run  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Texas  one  year  earlier,  as  the  west  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
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the  heading,  '‘Life  in  the  Rocky  Mountains — A Diary  of  the  Wan- 
derings on  the  Sources  of  the  Rivers  Missouri,  Columbia  and  Colo- 
rado, from  February,  1830,  to  November,  1835,  by  W.  A.  Ferris, 
Then  in  the  Employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company,”  is  given  what 
is  supposed  to  be  the  first  authentic  published  account  of  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  its  great  geyser.  The  title  of  the  diary  very  accu- 
rately describes  the  region  in  which  the  fur  companies  operated.  His 
description  of  the  scenery,  the  Indian  fights,  trapper’s  life,  with  its 
lights  and  shades,  and  his  observations  of  various  sorts  are  all  vivid 
and  well  told. 

Ferris  had  heard,  in  1833,  of  the  boiling  springs;  so  he  determine^; 
on  seeing  them  for  himself.  So  he  prevailed  upon  two  Pend  d’Oreille 
Indians  to  accompany  him  on  his  venture.  Leaving  his  companions 
after  supper.  May  18,  1834,  from  a camp,  he  says  about  due  west 
from  the  Tetons,  they  traveled  twenty  miles  and  spent  the  night  at  a 
spring  flowing  into  Cammas  Creek.  On  the  19th  they  proceeded  and 
entered  a very  extensive  forest  called  the  Piny  Woods,  . . . 

which  we  passed  through  and  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  springs 
about  dark.  Having  seen  several  lakes  or  ponds  on  the  source  of 
the  Madison  and  having  ridden  about  forty  miles,  a hard  day’s  ride, 
he  said  “they  drank  some  coffee  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  con- 
tinued roaring  of  the  springs,  however,  for  some  time  prevented  my 
going  to  sleep”  and  when  he  did  slumber  he  dreamed  of  “water- 
spouts, cataracts,  fountains,  jets  d’eau  of  immense  dimensions,  etc.” 
When  he  arose  in  the  morning,  the  20th  of  May,  1834,  clouds  of 
vapor  seeming  like  a dense  fog  overhung  the  spring,  “from  which 
frequent  reports  of  different  loudness  constantly  assailed  our  ears.  I 
immediately  proceeded  to  inspect  them  and  might  have  exclaimed 
with  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  when  their  full  reality  of  dimensions  and 
novelty  burst  upon  my  view,  ‘the  half  has  not  been  told  me.’  ” Ferris 
then  goes  on  to  describe  the  geysers  as  they  appear  today.  He  gives 
at  length  as  good  a description  of  the  surrounding  country  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  as  a landscape  painter  places  before  one, 
minus  the  government  improvements. 

Ferris  remained  at  the  hot  springs  but  one  forenoon  of  May  20, 
1834;  recrossed  the  piny  woods,  camped  on  the  plains  at  Flenry’s 
Fork  and  rejoined  his  comrades  the  day  following.  The  first  we 
hear  of  him  in  Texas  was  on  Monday,  October  3,  1836,  at  Columbia, 
to  which  place  the  government  had  previously  gone  from  Velasco. 
Both  houses  of  congress  were  on  that  day  organized  there.  In  the 
house  of  representatives,  Ira  Ingram,  of  Mattagorda,  was  elected 
speaker  and  W.  A.  Ferris,  clerk.  The  next  we  hear  of  Mr.  Ferris, 
he  is  county  surveyor  of  Nacogdoches  county  for  two  years ; then 
we  come  to  the  point  connecting  him  with  the  Cherokee  country. 
Field  notes  of  the  west  boundary  of  the  Cherokee  reserve,  as  run 
hy  W.  A.  Ferris,  in  January,  1841.  His  beginning  point  was  on  the 
head  of  the  Neches  River  in  Van  Zandt  county,  of  which  he  says: 
“Commencing  at  the  junction  of  Raccoon  and  Owl  Creeks  which 
point  we  designate  the  head  source  of  the  river  Nechez.  . . . 

Thence  N.  45^  W.  74323  6-10  varas,  the  Sabine  River;  established 
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corner.  John  Campbell  and  Wm.  Akin,  chain  carriers.  W.  A. 
Ferris,  deputy  surveyor.” 

“I,  W.  A.  Ferris,  do  certify  under  oath  of  my  office,  that  the 
foregoing  survey  is  correct  and  the  limits  and  boundaries  and  cor- 
ners with  the  marks,  natural  and  artificial,  are  truly  described  in 
the  foregoing  plat  and  fieldnotes  and  that  the  survey  was  made  in 
January,  1841.  W.  A.  Ferris,  deputy  county  surveyor.” 

Mr.  Ferris  was  married  and  brought  up  a family.  Fie  moved 
from  Nacogdoches  to  Dallas  county,  in  1849,  the  year  Van  Zandt 
county  was  created,  and  established  a home  near  Reinhardt.  He  did 
not  serve  in  the  army  during  the  Civil  war,  because  of  his  advanced 
age.  lie  died  at  his  home  six  miles  northeast  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
Februai*)'  8,  1873,  nearly  sixty-three  years  of  age. 


PRESIDENT  DAVID  G.  BURNETT. 

David  G.  Burnett  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  April  4, 
1788.  In  1806,  when  but  eighteen,  he  was  a,  lieutenant  under  Gen. 
Francisco  Miranda,  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  Venezuela.  In 
1826  he  became  a permanent  citizen  of  Texas.  In  1833,  he  wrote 
the  memorial  to  ^lexico  adopted  by  the  convention  of  that  year.  In 
1834,  he  became  district  judge  of  the  department  of  the  Brazos,  and 
was  the  only  judge  who  ever  held  court  in  Texas  before  the  revolu- 
tion. From  March  18  to  October  23,  1836,  he  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas.  F'rom  Deccml)er,  1838,  to  December. 
1841,  he  was  vice  president  and  during  the  latter  year  he  acted  as 
president.  After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  President  Burnett  made 
several  treaties  with  General  Santa  Anna.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lamar  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  by  which  they  were  to  cede  their 
rights  to  the  territory  they  occupied,  to  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and 
abandon  the  country.  The  treaty  failed  of  its  object,  but  brought  on 
a two  days’  fight,  August  16-17,  in  which  Vice  President  Burnett  was 
wounded,  but  not  dangerously. 

President  Burnett  died  in  Galveston  December  5,  1870,  aged 
eighty-two  years  and  eight  months. 

There  is  a county  and  county  seat  in  Texas  that  will  perpetuate 
the  name  of  President  David  G.  Burnett  for  all  coming  time. 

On  March  2,  1894,  a monument  was  unveiled  in  Lake  Vie,w  Ceme- 
tery, Galveston,  to  David  G.  Burnett,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  and  General  Sidney  Sherman,  Commander  of  Cavalry  at  the 
Battle  of  San  Jacinto.”  Sidney  Sherman  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  carrying  out  one  of  the  objects  of  their  organiza- 
tion, erected  this  monument  to  honor  the  memories  of  this  eminent 
statesman  and  this  gallant  soldier.  This  monument  bears  this  in- 
scription : 

FIRST  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  TEXAS. 

Born  April  4,  1799. 

Died  December  6,  1870. 
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I GENERAL  ALBERT  SIDNEY  JOHNSTON. 

I Albert  Sidney  Johnston  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky, 
{ February  3,  1803.  He  was  a student  at  Transylvania  University. 

! lie  graduated  at  West  Point  in  June,  1826;  was  assigned  as  second 

‘ lieutenant  of  the  Second  infantry;  transferred  to  the  Sixth  infantry 

1 in  1827.  Pie  was  regimental  adiutant  from  1828  to  1832  and  par- 

j ticipated  throughout  the  Black  Hawk  war  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen- 

j eral  Atkinson;  resigned  from  the  army  in  1834  and  engaged  in  farm- 

j ing  until  May,  1836,  when  he  came  to  Texas  and  enlisted  as  a private 

in  the  army  of  the  republic.  General  Rusk  appointed  him  adjutant 
• general  of  the  army  of  Texas.  Later  he  was  chosen  senior  brigadier 
general  and  chief  commander  of  the  army,  in  place  of  Gen.  Felix 
Houston,  tlien  in  command  of  the  forces  and  his  disappointed  com- 
petitor for  the  place.  This  engendered  bitter  feeling  bet\veen  the 
two  and  a duel  therefrom  followed,  in  which  General  Johnston  was 
i wounded. 

War  Department,  Columbia,  February  7,  1837. 

Dr.  Dicing,  Surgeon  General: 

Sir — I am  requested  to  instruct  you  to  repair  forthwith  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army,  there  to  consult  with  the  faculty  on  the  case  of 
Gen.  A.  Sidney  Johnston,  who  has  been  badly  wounded  by  a pistol  shot. 
You  v.ill  report  while  at  the  army  the  names  of  all  surgeons  employed 
I there;  also  a minute  account  of  the  situation  of  the  medical  department, 
I so  that  all  deficiencies  may  be  remedied. 

; William  S.  Flshf.r. 

Secretary  of  War. 

In  1839,  General  Johnston  was  appointed  by  President  Lamar  as 
t one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  east 
Texas,  to  induce  them  to  cede  their  lands,  so  long  occupied  by  them, 
to  the  republic  of  Texas,  and  vacate  the  country.  President  Lamar’s 
instructions  were  to  offer  to  pay  the  Indians  for  their  improvements, 
and  if  the  Indians  refused,  to  use  military  force  to  remove  them.  No 
satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made  with  the  Indians  and  the 
conference  ended  and  two  pitched  battles  were  the  outcome.  General 
I Johnston  was  wounded,  though  not  seriously. 

[ The  first  fight  was  on  Kicapoo  Creek  in  lienderson  county  and 
I the  last  on  Battle  Creek,  in  Van  Vandt  county,  at  the  Delaware 
: village. 

o 

When  President  Polk  forced  war  on  Mexico,  in  1846,  General 
Johnston  joined  the  First  Texas  Rifles  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
under  Gen.  Zachariah  Taylor.  At  the  storming  of  Monterey,  Gcn- 
i oral  Johnston  had  three  horses  shot  from  under  him. 
i After  he  received  his  discharge  from  the  army,  he  returned  to  his 
I plantation  in  Brazoria  county,  Texas,  where  he  remained  with  his 
j family  until  1849,  when,  without  his  knowledge,  he  was,  by  Presi- 

I dent  Taylor,  appointed  paymaster  in  the  United  States  army,  with 

rank  of  major.  This  position  he  accepted  with  headiiuartcrs  at 
. Austin,  Texas. 

i And  now,  pardon  me,  while  I digress  by  telling  a story  that  will 
i put  to  shame  the  tommyrot  which  is  being  delivered  to  the  people  by 
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the  good  Samaritans  to  the  effect  that  the  “world  is  growing  better 
day  by  day.”  Once  each  quarter,  General  Johnston  would  leave 
Austin  to  pay  off  the  soldiers  at  the  following  army  posts : First, 

old  Fort  Groggan,  about  the  present  location  of  Burnett;  then  to 
Camp  Colorado,  on  Jim  Ned  Creek,  in  Coleman  county;  then  to 
Fort  Phantom  Hill,  in  the  northern  part  of  Jones  county;  then  to 
Camp  Cooper,  up  on  the  clear  fork  of  the  Brazos;  then  to  Fort  Bel- 
knap, in  Young  county;  then  to  Fort  Worth;  then  to  Fort  Graham, 
on  the  Brazos  and  by  Belton  on  to  Austin.  And  here  is  the  outfit 
that  he  took  with  him  on  these  trips,  which  were  several  hundred 
miles  in  length,  with  not  more  than  a dozen  ranches  all  told  between 
all  these  army  posts  visited  by  him.  The  general  had  a four-horse 
hack,  to  which  four  mules  were  hitched  and  the  same  was  driven  by 
a young  German,  who  was  also  a good  penman  and  helped  to  make 
out  the  payrolls  and  check  the  accounts  as  the  general  paid  off  the 
officers  and  men  at  the  various  army  posts ; then  a negro  cook  who 
rode  horseback  and  Capt.  W.  J.  Maltby,  who  was  detailed  to  drive  a 
four-mule  team  that  drew  a heavy  army  wagon,  in  which  was  loaded 
at  Austin,  gold  and  silver  enough  to  pay  off  the  officers  and  men  at 
all  the  posts  along  the  route ; also  feed  and  provision  for  the  con- 
sumption of  men  and  mules  of  the  outfit,  including  camp  equipage, 
etc. 

Now,  remember  this  was  then  the  “wild  and  wooly  Texas”  you 
have  heard  about.  During  Captain  Maltby’s  long  service  with  Gen- 
eral Johnston,  he  said  that  they  never  stopped  overnight  at  an  army 
post  but  one  night.  The  general  would  stop  before  reaching  a post 
and  count  out  money  enough  to  pay  off  all  demands  at  that  post; 
when  this  was  done  he  would  drive  out  and  camp  in  the  open  coun- 
try. Now  on  these  rounds  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
paid  out  and  not  a dollar  was  lost  nor  one  of  the  four  disturbed  in 
any  way. 

To  make  these  rounds  today  you  would  seldom  be  out  of  sight  of 
a house,  and  not  long  out  of  sight  of  a church ; but  who  would  make 
the  trip  with  more  than  pocket  change  ? 

In  1855,  President  Franklin  Pierce  appointed  him  colonel  of  the 
Second  cavalry,  a new  regiment  which  was  assembled  at  Camp  Colo- 
rado, in  Coleman  county,  Texas,  with  orders  to  march  to  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  to  put  down  an  insurrection  by  Mormons,  who  were  defying 
the  laws  of  the  United  States.  His  march  was  overland,  via  El  Paso, 
and  the  service  assigned  him  was  satisfactorily  performed.  He  was 
breveted  a brigadier  general  in  1860  and  sent  to  California  to  take 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific. 

While  believing  that  the  South  had  a grievance,  he  was  a Union 
man  in  sentiment  and  did  not  believe  in  secession  as  a proper  remedy 
for  the  wrongs.  However,  when  Texas,  seceded,  he  left  his  post, 
re.signed  his  commission  in  the  United  States  army  and  tendered  his 
services  to  the  confederate  government.  He  was  commissioned  a full 
brigadier  general  and  placed  in  command  of  all  the  troops  west  of 
llic  -'\tlantic  states  and  north  of  the  (F:If  states.  In  this  capacity  he 
served  witli  marked  distinction,  until  April  6,  1862,  when  he  fell. 
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mortally  wounded,  on  the  battlefield  of  Shiloh  and  was  carried  to 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Augusta  Evans  Inge,  where  he  died.  In  the  hour 
of  his  death,  General  Johnston’s  thoughts  were  of  Texas,  the  state 
of  his  adoption,  and  he  requested  that  the  soil  of  Texas  should  cover 
his  body.  His  remains  were  started  to  this  state  for  burial,  but  owing 
to  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  were  stopped  at  that  place  and  there 
interred. 

The  eleventh  legislature  of  Texas,  in  1866,  passed  a resolution 
providing  for  the  removal  of  General  Johnston’s  remains  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  state  cemetery,  at  Austin ; and  the  following  year, 
the  people  of  the  Crescent  City  relinquished  their  claim  on  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  hero,  exacting  the  promise  that  a suitable  monument 
would  be  erected  by  the  state  of  Texas  to  his  memory. 

Years  ago  the  people  of  New  Orleans  reared  a splended  eques- 
trian statue  to  the  memory  of  General  Johnston.  The  state  of  Texas 
has  fully  complied  with  its  promise  to  New  Orleans.  The  twenty- 
seventh  Texas  legislature,  in  1901,  appropriated  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the 
same  to  be  placed  in  the  state  cemetery  at  Austin  where  his  remains 
repose.  This  has  been  done  by  placing  the  recumbent  statue  exe- 
cuted by  the  Texas  sculptress,  Elizabeth  Ney,  over  his  last  resting 
place  in  the  state  cemetery.  The  confederate  monument  erected  at 
the  National  cemetery,  at  Shiloh,  contains  a life-size  bust  of  Gen- 
eral Johnston. 

Albert  Sidney  Johnston  had  granted  to  him  in  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Van  Zandt  county,  1,280  acres  of  land.  This  is  east  of  the  two 
battlefields  with  the  Cherokees,  wEich  are  eight  miles  apart,  but 
nearly  equally  distant  to  either. 


GENERAL  HUGH  M’LEOD. 

Hugh  McLeod  was  born  in  Virginia;  educated  at  West  Point; 
went  to  Georgia  and  joined  a battalion  which  was  being  collected 
to  come  to  Texas  to  assist  in  the  revolution;  was  elected  lieutenant 
under  Capt.  William  Ward. 

Miss  Joanna  Troutman,  of  Knoxville,  Georgia,  was  energetic  in 
urging  young  men  to  join  this  collection  of  troops  to  assist  Texas 
patriots,  and  made  for  them  a silk  flag  with  a lone  star  on  either 
side  of  it  with  five  points  in  azure,  with  the  inscription  on  one  side 
of  it,  "‘Liberty  or  Death,”  and  on  the  other  side,  “Ub  libertas  habitat, 
ibi  nostra  patrest,”  where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  my  country. 

This  flag  was  presented  to  the  battalion  through  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Leod. It  was  carried  through  various  vicissitudes  until  it  reached 
Goliad,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  bitterest  fighting  in  that  fierce  con- 
flict. Here  the  flag  was  inadvertently  lost.  It  became,  however,  the 
basis  from  which  the  flag  of  Texas  was  adopted,  the  original  flag 
by  Miss  Troutman  being  only  slightly  altered. 

Hugh  McLeod,  then  adjutant  general  of  the  Republic  of  Texas, 
was,  in  1839,  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  by  President 
Lamar,  to  negotiate  a treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  east 
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Texas  to  remove  them  beyond  the  confines  of  Texas,  peaceably  if 
they  would,  but  forcibly  if  they  refused  the  president’s  offer.  This 
resulted  in  a two  days’  fight,  August  16-17,  1839,  in  which  Adjutant 
General  McLeod  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously. 

Hugh  McLeod  was  a congressman  under  the  Republic  of  Texas 
and  a member  of  the  legislature  after  annexation.  He  received  a 
land  grant  of  1,476  acres  in  Van  Vandt  county,  on  Kicapoo  Creek 
about  five  miles  from  the  first  battlefield  with  the  Cherokees,  which 
was  on  Kicapoo  Creek  in  Henderson  county ; the  last  was  on  Battle 
Creek  in  Van  Zandt  county. 

Gen.  Hugh  McLeod  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  Comanche  Indians,  at  San  Antonio,  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1840.  The  council  met  in  a house  in  which  a battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  whites  lost  seven  killed  and  eight  wounded.  The  Indians  lost 
thirty  chiefs  and  warriors,  also  three  women  and  children,  in  all 
thirty-five.  All  this  was  done  in  ten  minutes  and  is  known  as  the 
“Council  House  Fight.” 

General  McLeod  and  General  Houston  were  not  friends,  and  be- 
cause President  Lamar  was  his  friend,  he  suffered  untold  deaths  by 
being  ai)pointcd  brigadier  general  to  command  the  ill-fated  Santa  Fe 
expedition,  that  left  Brushy  Creek  above  Austin,  June  21,  18H. 

When  the  confederate  government  was  established  at  Richmond 
Hugh  McLeod  left  Texas  and  died  a full  brigadier  general  in  Vir- 
ginia. As  he  had  expressed  a desire  to  be  buried  in  Texas,  he  was 
brought  to  Texas  and  found  his  last  resting  place  in  the  State 
cemetery. 

Miss  Joanna  Troutman  died  in  Georgia,  but  the  Texas  legislature 
made  ample  provisions  therefor  and  her  remains  were  brought  to 
Texas  and  were  interred  in  the  state  cemetery. 


GENERAL  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  RUSK. 

Was  born  in  Penalton  District,  South  Carolina,  December  5, 
1803.  His  father  was  a native  of  Ireland  and  pursued  the  occupa- 
tion of  stonemason ; for  some  lime  he  resided  upon  land  belonging 
to  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  on  that  farm  T.  J.  Rusk  was  born  and  the 
first  money  earned  on  his  own  account  was  so  done  in  the  office  of 
district  clerk,  a situation  secured  for  him  by  J.  C.  Calhoun.  This 
enabled  him  to  earn  a living  and  at  the  same  time  he  prepared  him- 
self for  the  law  by  studying  in  Mr.  Calhoun’s  office. 

After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  and  securing  license  to  practice 
law,  he  removed  to  Clarksville,  Georgia,  and  soon  became  proficient 
in  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  He  married  a daughter  of 
General  Cleveland,  of  Georgia.  Just  when  General  Rusk’s  profes- 
sion became  remunerative,  he  fell  a victim  to  stock  gamblers  and 
suffered  a heavy  loss.  Ibis  caused  him  to  remove  to  Nacogdoches 
(Mexico),  about  1834.  4 here  he  met  Cien.  Sam  Houston  and  they 

became  friends  and  so  remained  until  General  Rusk’s  death. 

The  revolution  of  Texas  soon  budded  forth  and  found  General 
Rusk  a colonel  at  the  siege  of  San  Antonio  and  later  a member  of 
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the  convention  that  declared  the  independence  of  Texas  from  alle- 
g-iance  to  Mexico.  In  the  formation  of  the  government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  war  and  established  his 
headquarters  with  the  army  of  the  new  republic.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  when  General  Houston  was  disabled 
by  a wound  he  called  on  General  Rusk  to  take  command  of  the  army, 
which  General  Rusk  did  and  held  that  position  for  several  months. 
Among  General  Santa  x^\nna’s  captured  belongings  was  a magnifi- 
cent silver  service,  which  General  Rusk  sent  to  Miss  Joanna  Trout- 
man, of  Knoxville,  Georgia,  as  a token  of  appreciation  of  her  patriot- 
ism in  aiding  the  Georgia  battalion,  while  it  was  recruiting  for 
Texas  and  presenting  the  same  with  a flag  which  it  carried  to  Texas. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  General  Rusk  pursued  them 
to  Goliad,  where  he  collected  the  remains  of  Fannin’s  men  and  had 
them  buried. 

In  the  fall  of  1836  General  Rusk  was  appointed  to  a seat  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Houston,  but  soon  resigned  to  attend  to  his 
private  affairs.  In  1837  he  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  second  con- 
gress of  ^he  Republic  of  Texas. 

In  1838,  General  Rusk,  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force  which 
had  been  collected  at  old  Fort  Houston,  four  miles  west  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Palestine,  he  marched  on  the  Kicapoo  Indian  village  at 
Mound  Prairie  in  the  northwest  portion  of  Anderson  county;  Octo- 
ber 16th  he  attacked  the  Indians  and  killed  eleven  warriors  and 
wounded  many  others.  Of  Rusk’s  troops  eleven  were  wounded,  but 
none  killed.  While  this  game  was  being  played  there  was  an  insur- 
rection of  Mexicans  round  about  Nacogdoches.  Over  one  hundred 
Mexicans  took  up  arms  and  occupied  a position  on  the  Angelina 
River,  but  General  Rusk  soon  routed  them  and  they  dispersed. 

In  the  summer  of  1839  General  Rusk  was  appointed  by  President 
Lamar  to  meet  and  treat  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  for  their  peace- 
ful removal  from  the  lands-  they  had  occupied  for  many  years,  ddiis 
resulted  in  a two  days’  fight,  in  which  General  Rusk  commanded  a 
division  of  Texas  troops.  The  Indians  were  driven  out  of  east 
Texas. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  congress  of  the  republic,  February,  1839, 
General  Rusk  was  elected  chief  justice  of  the  republic,  which  he  filled 
fnr  one  year  and  resigned.  In  1843  General  Rusk  was  appointed 
Brigadier  General  of  INIilitia,  which  office  he  held  for  one  year.  Wdicn 
Texas  was  admitted  as  a state  to  the  Union  General  Rusk  was 
elected  to  the  convention  that  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the 
new  state. 

The  war  with  the  United  States  and  Mexico  coming  on.  President 
Polk  offered  General  Rusk  a commission  as  general  in  the  federal 
army,  to  command  the  Texas  troops  in  that  war,  but  General  Rusk 
declined  that  offer.  The  first  legislature  of  Texas  elected  him 
Lnited  States  senator,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death,  which, 
unfortunately,  was  brought  about  by  his  own  hands  at  Nacogdoches, 
in  July  1857.  He  raised  a family  of  five  clfildren,  four  boys  and 
one  girl.  General  Rusk  owned  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Van 
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Zandt  county,  of  which  he  donated  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  ' | 
the  Nacogdoches  University.  1 

The  county  of  Rusk,  in  Texas,  and  the  city  of  Rusk,  in  Cherokee 
county  were  so  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Rusk.  < 

The  twenty-second  legislature  of  Texas  appropriated  one  thou-  ; 

sand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a tomb  over  the  grave  of  Gen.  ; 

Thomas  J.  Rusk,  investing  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Nacogdoches 
with  full  power  to  design  and  superintend  its  erection.  It  bears  this  , 
inscription : | 

Erected  by  The  State  of  Texas  to  the  Memory  of  General 
Thomas  J.  Rusk,  who  fought  for  her  liberty  at  San  Jacinto. 

Born  in  South  Carolina,  December  5,  1808;  died  at  Nacog- 
doches, Texas,  July  29,  1857.  He  lived  for  Texas. 

The  monument  was  unveiled  September  27,  1894.  A most  excel- 
lent eulogy  was  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  this  monument  in 
Nacogdoches,  by  the  late  Judge  Peyton  F.  Edwards,  of  El  Paso, 
who  was  born  and  raised  in  Nacogdoches.  Ex-Governor  Hubbard 
also  delivered  one  of  his  masterly  eulogies  on  that  occasion.  Col. 
Jesse  W.  Sparks,  then  of  Tennessee,  though  born  and  raised  in 
Nacogdoches,  delivered  an  excellent  address  on  that  occasion. 


JOHN  H.  REAGAN. 

John  H.  Reagan  was  born  in  Sevier  county,  Tennessee,  October 
3,  1818.  He  was  educated  in  Maryville  College,  Tennessee.  In  the 
early  part  of  1838,  he  removed  to  the  Republic  of  Texas.  In  1839, 
he  went  with  Indian  Agent  Martin  Lacy,  to  deliver  President 
Lamar’s  ultimatium  to  Chief  Bowles,  of  the  Cherokees,  and  later 
went  a second  time  to  receive  Chief  Bowles’  reply  to  President 
Lamar.  He  joined  Capt.  Robert  Smith’s  company  and  was  in  the 
two  battles  with  the  Cherokees;  the  first  in  Henderson  county  and 
the  last  in  Van  Zandt  county.  For  bravery  in  these  battles,  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  then  secretary  of  war  of  the  republic,  of- 
fered Judge  Reagan  a commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  regular. army, 
which  he  declined.  From  1838  to  1843  he  was  surveyor  of  lands 
and  made  many  surveys  of  original  grants  in  Van  Zandt  county.  He 
settled  about  where  the  town  of  Kemp,  in  Kaufman  county,  is  now 
situated  and  located  his  headright  there.  For  four  years  following 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  he  was  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  Texas  legislature.  During  this  time  Henderson,  Kaufman,  Van 
Zandt  and  Wood  counties  were  created.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1846;  elected  district  judge  in  1852,  and  was  the  third  judge 
to  hold  court  in  Van  Zandt  county.  Judge  Roberts  held  the  first 
term  of  court  in  Canton  and  Judge  Reagan  the  later.  These  courts 
were  held  in  a log  cabin  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square, 
where  Nolen  Brothers’  drug  store  now  stands.  Judge  Reagan 
continued  to  be  judge  of  this  district  until  1857.  The  democratic 
convention  for  the  eastern  congressional  district  met  at  Tyler,  on 
May  13,  1857.  Judge  Reagan  was  holding  court  at  Kaufman  at 
the  time  he  was  nominated  for  congress  and  resigned  his  oftice  as 
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judge  and  entered  upon  the  canvass.  Those  were  stiring  times, 
politically  speaking.  Lemuel  Dale  Evans  was  Judge  Reagan’s 
opponent.  They  met  in  joint  discussion  at  Jefferson  and  some 
“hot  stuff”  was  passed  back  and  forth,  and  for  a time  they  faced 
each  other  with  six-shooters  in  hand,  but  all  was  quieted  down. 
Judge  Reagan  was  elected  to  congress  of  which  body  he  remained 
a member  until  1861,  when  he  w^as  chosen  a member  of  the  Texas 
secession  convention;  later  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  pro- 
visional congress  of  the  confederacy.  In  March,  1861,  Jefferson 
Davis  called  him  to  a cabinet  position  in  the  confederate  states 
government,  he  being  tendered  the  portfolio  of  postmaster  gen- 
eral, which  he  accepted.  During  the  last  days  of  the  confederate 
government,  he  was  also  secretary  of  the  treasury;  May  10,  1865, 
he  was  made  a prisoner  along  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  Governor 
Lubbock  of  Texas.  October  following  he  was  released  and  re- 
turned to  his  home  at  Fort  Houston,  near  Palestine.  He  soon  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  and  in  1874  was  again  elected  to  the 
United  States  congress,  continuing  there  until  chosen  United 
States  senator  in  1887.  He  resigned  that  position  in  1891  to  be- 
come chairman  of  the  Texas  railroad  commission.  Because  of  in- 
firmities, he  retired  from  that  position  and  wrote  his  reminiscences 
at  his  old  home,  near  Palestine,  Texas. 

Judge  Reagan  has  a county  in  Texas  named  for  him;  a small 
town  in  Falls  county  also  bears  his  name. 


PRESIDENT  LAMAR’S  INDIAN  POLICY  ATTACKED. 

(Extract  from  a speech  made  by  Senator  Sam  Houston,  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  January  29-31,  1855.) 

“I  can  exemplify,  to  some  extent,  an  impression  that  I have  when 
I contrast  war  measures  with  peace  measures.  I well  remember  in 
1835,  1836,  1837  and  1838,  in  Texas,  we  had  peace.  The  Comanches 
would  come  down  to  the  very  seaboard  in  amity  and  friendship, 
would  repose  confidentially  in  our  dwellings,  would  receive’  some 
trifling  presents  and  would  return  home  exulting,  unless  they  were 
maltreated,  or  their  chiefs  received  indignities.  If  they  did  receive 
such,  they  were  sure  to  revisit  that  section  of  the  country  as  soon  as 
they  went  home  and  fall  upon  the  innocent.  For  the  years  I have 
mentioned,  in  Texas  we  had  perfect  peace,  and,  mark  you,  it  did 
not  cost  the  government  over  $10,000  a year.  We  had  no  standing 
army.  A new  administration  came  in  and  the  legislature  imme- 
diately appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the  creation  of  two  regular  regi- 
ments. Those  regiments  were  raised.  What  was  the  consequence? 
The  policy  had  changed  in  the  inauguration  of  the  president.  He 
announced  the  extermination  of  the  Indians.  He  marshaled  his 
forces.  He  made  incursions  on  a friendly  tribe  who  lived  in  sight 
of  our  settlements  where  the  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated  and  pur- 
sued by  them — by  agriculture  and  other  arts,  and  by  exchange  and 
traffic  of  such  productions  of  the  soil  as  were  convenient.  They 
lived  by  traffic  with  Nacogdoches.  The  declaration  was  made,  and 
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it  was  announced  by  the  cabinet  that  they  would  kill  oflF  ‘Houston’s 
pet  Indians.’  Well,  sir,  they  killed  a very  few  of  them,  and  my  hon- 
orable colleague  (Senator  T.  J.  Rusk)  knows  very  well,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  volunteers  they  would  have  licked  the  regular 
army — and  the  Indians  said : ‘I  was  not  there.’  The  Cherokees 

had  ever  been  friendly  and  when  Texas  was  in  consternation,  and 
the  men  and  women  were  fugitives  from  the  myrmidons  of  Santa 
Anna,  who  were  sweeping  over  Texas  like  a simoon,  they  had 
aided  our  people,  and  given  them  succor — and  this  was  the  recom- 
pense. They  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  were  left  desolate. 
They  were  driven  up  among  the  Comanches.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence? Every  Indian  on  our  borders  from  the  Red  river  to 
the  Rio  Grande  took  the  alarm.  They  learned  that  extermina- 
tion was  the  cry,  and  hence  it  was  that  the  flood  of  invasion 
came  upon  our  frontiers  and  drenched  them  with  blood. 

“The  policy  of  extermination  was  pursued  and  a massacre  of  six- 
teen chiefs  at  San  Antonia,  who  came  in  amity  for  a treaty,  took 
place.  That  was  in  1840.  Before  this  army  was  raised  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  coming  down  for  purposes  of  peace  and  com- 
merce. But  an  army  of  Indians  marched  through  the  settlements 
to  the  seaboard,  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  unde- 
tected, I grant  you,  avoiding  the  dense  settlements,  went  to  Linville 
.upon  the  tidewater,  rifled  the  stores  and  slaughtered  the  men.  If 
there  were  any,  the  women  were  treated  with  cruelty  and  their 
children’s  brains  were  dashed  out  against  the  walls  of  their  peace- 
ful habitations.  The  exterminating  policy  brought  it  on.  The 
country  became  involved  in  millions  of  debt,  and  the  Indians  were 
kept  in  constant  irritation.  That  was  in  1840  and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1843  that  intercourse  could  be  had  with  them  through 
the  pipe  of  peace,  the  wampum  and  the  evidence  of  friendship.” 

The  San  Antonio  road  mentioned  so  frequently  above  in  1788 
was  a pack  mule  trail  from  the  IMission  Adaes  on  Red  River  to 
San  Antonio,  the  Rio  Grande  river,  Saltillo,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Qucretaro  and  the  City  of  Mexico. 
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CHAPTER  4. 


Indian  Reservations  in  Texas;  Camp  Cooper,  U.  S.  Army  Post,  Attacked 
by  1,000  Frontiersmen  Under  General  John  R.  Baylor;  Biographical 
Sketches;  Lone  Wolf  and  Quanah  Parker  Have  Fight  in  Lost  Valley, 
Jack  County,  Texas,  with  Major  John  B.  Jones  Commanding  Texas 
Rangers;  Parker’s  Massacre,  in  183G;  Governor  Houston’s  Message  to 
Texas  Legislature;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Governor  Ross;  Capture  of 
Cynthia  Ann  Parker. 


INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

The  religious  sect,  known  as  Quakers,  prevailed  upon  the 
United  States  government  to  adopt  an  Indian  policy,  something 
on  the  order  of  the  Francisco  Friars,  and  then  civilize  the  noble 
red  men.  To  this  end,  the  government  secured  from  Texas, 
twelve  leagues  of  land  upon  which  to  quarter  the  Indians  in  Texas. 
Of  these,  eight  leagues  were  located  on  the  Brazos  river  below  the 
junction  of  the  Clear  Fork,  about  fifteen  miles  below  Fort  Bel- 
knap; this  reservation  was  known  as  the  Brazos  Agency  and  about 
eleven  hundred  were  assigned  to  it,  consisting  of  Caddoes,  Anna- 
darkos,  Tehaucanas  and  Tonakawas.  S.  P.  Ross  was  placed  in 
charge  as  agent.  These  Indians  were  styled  as  friendly  Indians. 
This  agency  was  nominally  under  the  post  commander  of  Fort 
Belknap,  but  a general  agent  for  all  of  the  tribes  on  reservations 
in  Texas  was  established,  as  we  will  see  later  on.  All  Indians  on 
reservations  were  allowed  a supply  of  ponies. 


CAMP  COOPER. 

The  other  four  leagues  were  located  on  the  clear  fork  of  the 
Brazos,  about  45  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Brazos  River. 
This  was  given  the  name  of  Camp  Cooper.  At  this  agency  a great 
deal  of  land  was  plowed  and  work  seemed  to  be  progressing 
smoothly  enough,  when  the  government,  tor  reasons  best  known  to 
itself,  left  the  place  without  having  placed  a single  Indian  upon  it. 
However,  the  government  later  on,  again  took  charge  of  Camp 
Cooper,  and  placed  upon  it  the  Southern  Comanche  or  Penetca 
Indians.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  government  to 
have  selected  a tribe  that  would  have  been  more  complete  failures 
in  the  agricultural  business,  or  a greater  success  at  downright  dev- 
iltry. Like  many  of  those  that  would  quit  the  missions  in  the 
early  settlement  of  Texas,  these  Comanches  would  quit  the  reser- 
vation when  so  they  willed  and  go  as  far  south  as  the  Rio  Grande ; 
robbing,  plundering,  stealing  and  murdering,  to  their  hearts  con- 
tent, and  then  return  to  the  reservation  for  a rest  and  enjoy  the 
hospitality  of  Uncle  Sam.  Those  who  suffered  from  these  raids 
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would  complain,  and  plead  with  the  government  for  better  pro- 
tection. So  things  drifted  along  until  some  who  suffered  so  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  Comanches,  decided  to  avenge  some  of  these 
atrocities,  and  they  kept  up  vigil  until  they  thought  they  had  lo- 
cated the  rendevous  for  Indian  raiders. 

Camp  Cooper  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a military  post,  and 
one  company  of  infantry  was  stationed  there.  Col.  M.  Leeper 
was  in  charge  of  the  post.  Major  R.  S.  Neighbors  was  the  agent 
of  the  United  States  government  for  the  Indians  on  the  Texas 
reservations.  In  about  1858,  a report  showed  that  on  the  Texas 
reservations  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty  Tonkaways,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  Wacoes,  two  hundred  and  four  Tehau- 
canas,  three  hundred  and  eighty  Comanches,  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Anadarkos  and  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  Caddoes, 
making  a total  of  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine. 

There  were  very  few  newspapers  in  Texas  at  that  time  and  none 
of  them  located  along  the  frontier  border,  so  that  news  did  not 
fly  as  is  the  case  today,  but  mutterings  of  Washington’s  Quaker 
Indian  policy  was  wafted  all  along  the  line,  and  especially  were 
old  Texans  being  aroused  against  the  Indian  reservations. 

A small  settlement  was  made  near  the  mouth  of  Buford’s  Creek, 
probably  in  the  northeastern  part  of  what  is  now  Shackleford 
county.  In  1857  or  1858,  the  Comanche  Indians  killed  a young 
man  of  this  settlement  by  the  name  of  Joseph  Browning.  Soon 
after  the  crime  was  committed,  the  young  man’s  body  was  found 
and  the  alarm  was  sounded  throughout  the  little  settlement,  and  a 
party  composed  of  John  B.  and  George  B.  Tyler,  Elias  Hale,  Nunn 
Wright  and  John  Dawson,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians  and 
overtook  them  on  California  Creek,  in  Haskell  county.  These  were 
experienced  frontiersmen  and  they  were  all  good  shots  and  knew 
how  to  take  all  advantages  of  a small  marauding  party  of  Indians, 
and  they  completely  wiped  the  whole  bunch  of  them  off  of 
mother  earth.  Being  satisfied  that  they  were  at  or  near  a place 
that  the  Indians  were  to  meet  some  of  their  allies,  they  secreted 
themselves  and  their  horses  and  awaited  further  developments; 
they  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  for  they  reckoned  aright ; about  half 
a dozen  more  Comanche  warriors  hove  in  sight,  and  before  they 
had  seen  the  dead  bodies  of  their  departed  friends,  the  command, 
“P'ire,”  was  given  and  the  squad  of  Comanches  cashed  in  their 
chips  and  passed  out  of  mortal  existence.  This  was  successfully 
repeated  several  times  during  the  day,  but  as  the  evening  shades 
lengthened,  a large  detachment  of  Comanche  warriors  were  seen 
coming  at  a lively  speed,  and  the  frontiersmen  beat  a hasty  re- 
treat leaving  the  field  satisfied ; without  the  loss  of  a man  on  their 
side. 

Expostulations,  complaints  and  petitions,  rolled  into  the  govern- 
ment against  tlie  “Quaker  Policy”  being  enacted  by  the  United 
States  government,  regarding  the  Texas  frontier.  All  to  no  vis- 
ible effect,  so  far  as  the  people  discerned,  and  so  they  determined 
to  take  measures  in  their  own  hands ; to  this  end  one  thousand 
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hardy  frontiermen,  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Gen.  John 
R.  Baylor,  all  well  mounted  and  armed  for  that  day,  and  marched 
on  Cooper  reservation,  determined  to  kill  every  Buck  Indian  on 
the  four  leagues.  When  near  the  reservation,  they  prepared  and 
made  a determined  charge,  killing  some  of  the  Indians,  but  the 
United  States  regulars  had  received  a tip,  and  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive their  visitors,  and  a round  of  musket  balls  from  them  caused 
the  frontiersmen  to  draw  off  for  consultation,  or  something  better, 
leaving  some  of  their  best  men  dead  on  the  reservation. 

The  petitions  and  pleadings  of  the  frontiersmen  may  have  never 
reached  Washington,  but  the  official  report  of  this  battle  was  not 
long  in  reaching  the  secretary  of  war,  and  an  investigation  soon 
followed,  and  after  its  report  reached  Washington,  orders  were 
sent  to  Major  George  H.  Thomas,  then  post  commander  at  old 
Fort  Phanton  Hill,  Texas,  to  remove  all  the  Indians,  on  both  re- 
servations in  Texas,  to  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  Teritory;  this  he  did 
in  August,  1859.  The  governor  of  Texas  gave  orders  to  the  state 
rangers  to  follow  the  movement  with  flanking  parties  until  the 
Indians  were  safely  across  Red  River. 


GENERAL  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS,  U.  S.  A. 

George  H.  Thomas  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1816.  From  a boy, 
he  determined  to  be  a soldier;  accordingly  he  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  to  enter  West  Point,  which  presented  itself  in  1836. 
He  was  a close  student  and  graduated  twelfth  in  a class  of  forty- 
two  members.  Among  his  class  was  General  Sherman  and  General 
Getty,  on  the  Union  side,  and  B.  R.  Johnson  and  R.  H.  Ewell,  on  the 
confederate  side.  His  first  army  service  was  in  the  Seminole  Indian 
war,  in  the  everglades  of  Florida,  as  lieutenant  of  artillery.  For 
meritorious  services  in  that  campaign,  he  was  advanced  one  grade 
by  the  war  department  at  Washington.  From  Florida  he  was 
sent  from  place  to  place  until  the  war  with  Mexico  broke  out  in 
1846,  when  he  was  ordered  to  report  to  General  Taylor  for  active 
service.  For  gallant  conduct  at  Monterey,  he  was  again  advanced 
a grade,  this  time  to  captain.  At  Buena  Vista,  it  was  Thomas 
who  carried  out  Taylor’s  famous  order  to  give  the  enemy,  “a  lit- 
tle more  grape,  Captain  Bragg,”  and  the  way  he  did  it,  sent  him 
up  to  the  rank  of  major. 

While  filling  the  post  of  teacher  at  West  Point,  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Miss  Frances  L.  Kellog,  who  survived  him  many  years. 

In  1855,  Thomas  was  connected  with  that  splendid  Second  regi- 
ment of  cavalry  in  Texas,  whose  officers  were  Col.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston,  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Assoc.  Maj.  William  J.  Hardee,  at 
old  Fort  Phantom  Hill,  in  Jones  county,  Texas,  which  Thomas 
established  and  named,  notwithstanding  all  the  conflicting  ac- 
counts about  it,  together  with  spooks,  Icgendry  and  midsummer 
tales,  it  was  opened  in  midwinter  and  General  Thomas  lost  some 
men  by  freezing  before  they  reached  ‘‘Phantom  Hill.” 

When  he  received  orders  to  remove  the  Indians  from  the  reser- 
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vations  in  Texas  to  Fort  Cobb,  Indian  territory,  near  Fort  Sill, 
he  left  Phantom  Hill  on  that  mission ; and  the  governor  of  Texas 
ordered  the  Texas  troops  to  follow  in  his  wake  and  see  that  no  red- 
skins were  left  south  of  Red  River.  But  General  Thomas  did  his 
“job”  so  well,  that  the  state  troops  were  left  with  empty  honors  in 
that  drive. 

Of  all  the  officers  that  was  associated  with  the  noted  Second 
cavalry  regiment,  at  that  time  in  Texas,  General  Thomas  is  the 
only  one  that  remained  with  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war. 
His  complete  and  admirable  victory  at  Mill  Spring,  was  the  first 
triumph  of  any  note  for  the  Union  army  during  that  contest.  He 
was  with  General  Rosecrans  at  Murfreesboro,  and  won  renown  in 
that  victory.  It  was  Thomas  at  Chickamauga  that  held  his  posi- 
tion that  resulted  in  the  Southern  army  falling  back  into  Georgia; 
it  was  Thomas’  army  division,  under  General  Sherman  that 
opened  the  Atlanta  campaign  at  Buzzards  Roost  and  closed  the 
contest  at  Lovejoy’s.  When  General  Sherman  telegraphed  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  “Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won.” 

Gen.  George  H.  Thomas  hurried  Gen.  John  B.  Hood  out  of  Ten- 
nessee, when  Hood’s  whole  command  forded  Duck  river  and  there 
after  stayed  out  of  Tennessee. 

When  the  Civil  war  closed,  it  found  Gen.  Thomas  in  declining 
health,  and  at  his  request  he  was  sent  to  California  to  command 
the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. General  Thomas  was  an  absolutely  honest  man.  After  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war,  his  admirers  at  Cincinnati  ofifered  him  a house 
and  lot  in  that  city  and  he  declined  it  with  dignity,  modesty  and 
imostentatiousness.  “The  government,”  he  said,  “has  always  paid 
me  amply,  and  all  my  wants  are  provided  for.  To  accept  such  a 
present  would  not  be  consistent  with  my  sense  of  duty.” 

On  hearing  he  was  soon  to  depart  for  the  West,  his  friends  and 
some  of  the  officers  that  had  served  under  him,  proffered  him  a 
table  service  of  silver.  He  replied:  “I  am  greatly  touched  by  this 

evidence  of  your  regard,  but  I cannot  accept  it.  In  my  judgment  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  the  army  for  officers  to  re- 
ceive gifts  from  those  who  are  or  have  been  their  subordinates.” 

On  the  28th  day  of  March,  1870,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy, 
from  which  he  died  in  a few  hours.  At  the  request  of  his  wife,  he 
was  buried  at  Troy,  New  York,  in  the  family  lot.  He  left  no 
children.  A bronze  equestrian  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  ended  the  federal  reservations  in  Texas  and  carried  the  In- 
dians farther  from  the  Texas  frontier,  but  did  not  stop  depreda- 
tions on  the  border,  as  will  be  noted  by  a long  extract  from  Gov- 
ernor Houston’s  message,  which  will  follow  later  on. 

This  message  was  sent  to  the  legislature  just  as  the  Civil  war 
had  begun  its  unhappy  forebodings  and  its  horrors  were  being  en- 
acted, which  will  be  passed  over  and  a couple  of  incidents  given 
to  show  that  the  return  of  peace  between  the  states  did  not  bring 
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peace  to  our  frontier.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1871,  the  Comanches 
and  Kiowas,  a hundred  strong,  from  Fort  Sill  Indian  reservation, 
invaded  the  settlements  in  Jack  county  and  attacked  a train  of  gov- 
ernment wagons  hauling  provisions  for  the  regular  army  at  Fort 
Griffin,  Texas.  Ten  teamsters  were  in  charge,  of  whom  seven 
were  killed,  the  other  making  their  escape.  The  wagons  were 
plundered,  the  mules  packed  from  the  stores  and  the  wagons 
burned.  A few  days  later.  General  Sherman  was  at  Fort  Sill, 
where  the  Indians  were  flaunting  the  scalps  of  the  dead  teamsters 
and  boasting  of  their  atrocities.  He  summoned  the  three  chiefs 
who  headed  the  warriors  on  this  raid,  Satanta,  Satank  and  Big 
Tree,  before  him.  They  avowed  the  massacre  of  the  teamsters. 

A long  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  governor  of 
Texas  and  the  state  department  at  Washington,  followed,  finally 
resulting  ui  the  release  of  the  barbarians. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1874,  an  engagement  took  place  at  Lost 
Valley,  in  Jack  county,  between  a hundred  Kiowas  and  Coman- 
ches, under  chiefs  Lone  Wolf  and  Quanah  Parker  and  Maj.  John 
B.  Jones,  of  the  Texas  rangers.  The  Indians,  when  first  encoun- 
tered, were  in  two  parties,  but  maneuvered  and  by  strategy  on  their 
part,  got  together  and  formed  a line  of  battle,  which  Maj.  Jones 
broke  by  a gallant  charge  on  his  part,  killing  two  of  them.  The 
Indians  then  fled  to  a rocky  hill  nearby,  using  the  rocks  as  hiding 
places,  they  made  a defiant  stand.  After  a siege  lasting  most  of 
the  day,  in  which  most  of  the  rangers  horses  were  killed  and  two 
of  the  rangers,  the  Indians  made  good  their  escape. 


THE  PARKER  FAMILY. 

The  mention  of  Quanah  Parker,  Chief  of  the  Comanches,  in  the 
battle  of  Lost  Valley,  brings  up  the  bloodiest  and  most  inhumane 
page  in  Texas  history. 

The  Parkers  were  a large  and  well-respected  family  in  Texas, 
many  of  whom  I knew  and  some  of  whom  were  my  clients. 

In  1835,  a few  settlers  built  what  afterwards  become  the  famous 
Fort  Houston,  in  the  wilds  of  the  municipality  of  Nacogdoches, 
now  in  Anderson  county,  about  two  miles  west  of  Palestine. 
About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  a little  earlier,  the  Parker  family 
settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Navasot,  a beautiful  creek  of  clear 
running  water,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Groesbeck,  in 
Limestone  county.  When  I first  saw  the  place,  before  many  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  that  locality,  it  looked  like  a verit- 
able “Paradise.” 

I cannot  recall  from  whence  this  family  moved  to  Texas,  al- 
though it  w'as  a habit  among  early  settlers  to  inquire  from  wdience 
they  came  and  promise  not  tell  others  about  it.  The  Parkers, 
as  was  the  custom  among  early  settlers,  built  a kind  of  stockade 
for  protection  against  predatory  bands  of  Indians  atni  Mexicans. 
Inside  of  this  they  erected  small  log  huts  for  the  several  families 
composing  those  wffio  migrated  thither  together,  and  several 
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Others  were  added  to  the  original  families,  so  that  there  were  in 
all,  some  eight  or  ten  families  of  them  when  the  contest  came  up 
for  the  mastery  over  Texas  between  the  Americans  living  in 
Texas  and  Santa  Anna,  the  usurper  of  Mexico.  After  the  battle 
of  San  Jacinto  had  been  fought  and  won,  such  of  those  of  Parker’s 
Fort  as  could  do  so,  who  were  engaged  in  that  important  and 
patriotic  movement,  hurried  home  to  plant  their  crops.  Farming 
at  that  time  was  not  on  an  extensive  score,  not  so  much  of  trying 
to  raise  something  for  the  market  as  to  raise  supplies  for  home 
necessities. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1836,  a band  of  Comanches  and  Kiowas, 
composed  of  several  hundred,  among  them  a large  number  of  war- 
riors, appeared  before  Parker’s  Fort,  making  signs  of  peace  and 
friendship  they  asked  for  a parley.  This  was  in  the  forenoon  and 
most  of  the  men  connected  with  the  fort  were  at  work  on  their 
farms,  a mile  or  so  from  the  stockade,  but  one  of  their  number 
went  out  to  consult  with  the  Indians  as  to  their  wishes  and  soon 
returned  to  the  fort,  saying  that  he  believed  they  were  on  the  war- 
path and  advised  all  in  the  fort  to  prepare  for  any  emergency, 
while  he  went  out  to  parley  an^  delay  matters  so  long  as  he  could. 
When  he  went  back  to  the  Indians  they  promptly  killed  him  and 
raising  the  warwhoop,  they  furiously  attacked  the  fort,  killing  all 
the  men  at  the  fort  and  some  of  the  women  and  children,  carrying 
into  captivity,  Mrs.  Rachel  Plummer  and  her  two-year-old  son; 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kellogg,  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  nine  years  old  and 
her  brother,  John  W.  Parker,  six  years  old,  children  of  Silas  M. 
Parker.  Of  those  that  were  not  in  the  fort  or  escaped,  mention 
has  been  made  of  one  Mr.  Lunn,  David  Fulkenberry,  and  so  on; 
Silas  Bates,  Adrian  Anglin  and  perhaps  others.  It  was  said  that 
after  several  days  wanderings  those  who  escaped  death  reached 
Fort  Houston  in  a most  regrctable  condition.  Of  those  who  were 
carried  into  captivity,  Mrs.  Rachel  Plummer  miraculously  lived  to 
dictate  the  horrors  through  which  she  went.  After  leaving  the 
fort,  the  Comanches  and  Kiowas  traveled  together  until  midnight; 
they  then  camped ; brought  their  prisoners  together,  threw  them 
upon  the  ground,  tied  their  hands  behind  them  so  tightly  as  to 
cut  the  flesh ; tied  their  feet  together  and  placed  their  faces  on  the 
ground ; then  gathered  around  with  the  bloody  scalps  and  com- 
menced their  wardance.  They  danced,  screamed,  yelled  and 
stamped  upon  the  prisoners,  beating  them  with  bows  until  the 
blood  flowed  from  the  bruises ; the  rest  of  the  night  the  women  had 
to  listen  to  the  cries  and  groans  of  their  little  children.  When 
the  tribes  parted,  each  of  the  several  bands  took  a captive.  Mrs. 
Kellogg  was  sold  by  her  captors  to  the  Keechies,  from  whom,  six 
months  after  her  capture,  she  was  purchased  by  the  Delawares, 
who  in  turn  delivered  her  to  Gen.  Sam  Houston,  receiving  for  her 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  being  what  they  had  paid  for  her. 
Mrs.  Plummer  and  her  children  were  separated  and  she  was 
treated  with  great  cruelty,  and  about  six  months  later  gave  birth 
to  a second  child,  a son,  which  the  Comanches  cruelly  murdered 
in  a most  inhuman  manner  before  her  eyes.  She  was  held  as  a 
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slave,  until  ransomed  by  some  Mexican  Santa  Fe  traders  on  the 
Pacific  slope  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, where  the  branch  of  the  Parker  family  lived,  who  were  my 
clients  for  years.  Mrs.  Plummer’s  boy  was  ransomed  at  Fort 
Gibson,  in  1842,  by  his  g-randfather.  John.  W.  Parker  was  taken 
by  a branch  of  the  Comanches  into  Old  Mexico  and  married  a 
bright  Senorita  and  lived  the  life  of  a barbarian,  never  knowing 
what  civilization  was. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Anglo-Saxon  children  carried  into  cap- 
tivity and  permitted  to  grow  up  in  a savage  state,  without  being 
allowed  to  converse  with  their  own  kindred,  will  in  form  and  feat- 
ure personate,  to  a large  degree,  those  by  whose  presence  they 
are  surrounded,  and  after  they  have  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
they  want  to  live  the  life  in  which  their  early  life  has  been  spent. 


PART  OF  A MESSAGE  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  TEXAS— EXTRA 

SESSION. 

(By  Governor  Sam  Houston.) 

Executive  Department,  Austin,  January  21,  1861. 
Oentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

You  have  been  convened  in  extra  session,  in  view  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  our  national  affairs;  the  continued  invasion  of  our  frontier 
by  Indians,  and  the  embarrassed  condition  of  the  treasury. 

To  these  subjects  alone  your  attention  will  be  invited,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  only  those  which  are  incident  to  these  will  meet  your  attention. 

The  defense  of  the  state  being  a paramount  object,  the  executive  will 
first  press  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  same  upon  your  considera- 
tion. 

When  the  executive  came  into  office  the  frontier  was  entirely  un- 
guarded, except  by  federal  troops.  The  Indians,  unrestrained  by  pres- 
ence of  rangers,  embraced  the  favorable  opportunity  and  gained  a foot- 
hold in  the  country  and  ere  their  presence  was  known  and  means  could: 
be  adopted  to  repel  them,  commenced  a series  of  depredations,  which 
struck  terror  to  the  settlements.  Their  savage  work  was  not  confined  to 
the  frontier  alone,  but  extended  to  counties  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
Capitol.  Although  not  apprised  of  this  state  of  things,  the  executive  had 
made  such  provision  for  defense  of  the  frontier  as  seemed  necessary. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  a few  days  after  his  inauguration,  an  order 
'vras  Issued  to  Capt.  W.  C.  Dalryinple,  of  Williamson  county,  to  raise 
a company  of  sixty  men.  rank  and  file.  This  was  followed  by  orders  of 
this  character  to  Capt.  Ed.  Burlison,  of  Hays,  and  Capt.  John  H.  Conner, 
of  Travis,  on  the  4th  and  13th  of  January,  These  companies  were  ordered 
to  such  points  as  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  orders  given  them,  to 
give  the  greatest  amount  of  protection  to  the  frontier  inhabitants.  Had 
not  the  frontier  been  entirely  abandoned  to  the  Indians  for  months 
previous  to  his  inauguration,  these  companies  would  have  sufficed  to 
prevent  any  concentrated  and  extensive  movements  against  the  settle- 
V ments  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  but  they  were  already  secreted  in  the 
country.  Intelligence  having  already  reached  the  executive  that  numer- 
f ous  email  parties  of  Indians  were  ravaging  the  settlements  beyond  Bell 

I county,  but  not  yet  on  the  extreme  frontier,  orders  were  issued  on  the 

i . 13th  of  February  to  Lieutenant  White,  of  Bell  county;  Salmon,  of  Bosque, 
[ and  Walker,  of  Erath  county,  to  raise,  each,  a detachment  of  twenty-five 

i mon,  to  range  in  and  give  defense  to  the  counties  of  Coryell,  Hamilton, 

[ Comanche,  Eastland  and  Palo  Pinto,  These  detachments  were  soon  in 
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the  field,  with  orders  to  exercise  energy  to  give  the  frontier  protection 
and  security. 

Authentic  accounts  of  depredations  still  coming  in,  the  executive,  on 
tho  21st  day  of  February,  sent  to  the  various  frontier  counties  a letter, 
authorizing  the  citizens  of  each  county  to  raise  a minute  company  of  not 
more  than  twenty  men,  who  should  look  to  the  next  legislature  for  pay- 
ment, and  to  more  effectually  insure  the  presence  of  these  minute  com- 
panies in  the  field,  a general  order  was  issued  on  the  9th  of  March,  by 
which  the  chief  justice  of  each  county  was  instructed  to  organize,  imme- 
diately, a company  of  fifteen  men,  to  whom  the  following  orders  were 
given:  “The  detachments  will  immediately  take  the  field,  and  enter 

upon  active  service,  affording  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  their  re- 
epective  counties.  When  an  Indian  trail  is  found,  it  must  be  diligently 
followed,  and  if  signs  indicate  a larger  party  of  Indians  than  he  is  abb- 
to  cope  with,  he  will  call  not  exceeding  ten  men  to  his  aid."  The  lieu- 
tenant commanding  each  detachment  or  minute  company  was  authorized 
to  purchase  necessary  supplies,  and  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  they 
were  sent  forward  by  the  executive.  Under  these  orders  minute  com- 
panies of  fifteen  men  each  were  mustered  into  service  in  each  of  tho 
following  counties:  Lieutenant  Scanlan,  Montague;  Lieutenant  Isbell, 

Wise;  Lieutenant  Cochran,  Young;  Lieutenant  Jones,  Palo  Pinto;  Lieu- 
tenant Stevens,  Eastland;  Lieutenant  Lowe,  Erath,  Lieutenant  Price, 
Comanche;  Lieutenant  Nelson,  Bosque;  Lieutenant  Gentry,  Hamilton: 
Lieutenant  Font  le  Hoy,  Coryell;  Lieutenant  Cowan,  Llano;  Lieutenant 
Wood,  San  Saba;  Lieutenant  Hughs,  Mason;  Lieutenant  O’Hair,  Bur- 
nett; Lieutenant  Frazier,  Gillespie;  Lieutenant  Balentyne,  Bandera; 
Lieutenant  McFadden,  Kerr;  Lieutenant  Kennedy,  Hood;  Lieutenant 
Patton,  Blanco;  Lieutenant  Brown,  Bexar;  Lieutenant  Watkins,  Medina; 
Lieutenant  Ragsdale,  Frio. 

In  addition  to  putting  this  force  of  minute  men  in  the  field  the  execu- 
tive, In  order  to  enable  the  frontier  citizens  to  more  successfully  defend 
themselves,  purchased  and  distributed  through  the  frontier  countie.^. 
Colt’s  revolvers,  which  with  a number  of  rifles  and  muskets,  were  seni 
forward.  Ammunition  was  also  supplied  to  minute  companies. 

To  provide  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements  beyond  San  Antonio,  an 
order  was  issued  on  the  5th  of  March,  to  Capt.  Peter  Tomlinson,  of  Atas- 
cosa county,  to  raise  forty-eight  men,  to  whom  were  assigned  the  ran.^-^ 
between  the  Frio  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Captain  Tomlinson  was  mus- 
tered into  service  on  the  20th  of  March.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  up  m 
this  period  the  executive  had  called  into  service  a ranging  force  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  which  might  be  increased  in  an  emergency  t'* 
nine  hundred  and  fifty.  The  greater  part  of  this  force  was  then  in  active 
service  and  as  a result,  the  Indians  disappeared  from  the  settlements 
The  monthly  reports  of  the  officers  commanding  the  minute  men,  now  o:* 
file  in  the  executive  office,  attest  this  fact.  The  minute  companies  e: 
fifteen  men  were  kept  in  service  until  the  ISth  of  May,  when,  there  bein;; 
DO  longer  a pressing  necessity  for  their  presence  in  the  field,  they  were 
disbanded,  subject  to  be  called  out  at  any  moment  by  order  of  the  chivf 
justice  of  their  county.  Before,  however,  these  forces  could  be  brou.ub- 
to  bear  on  the  settlements  many  murders  had  been  committed  and 
large  number  of  horses  stolen.  With  this  view  of  avenging  these  oa- 
rages and  the  recovery  of  the  property  of  our  citizens,  the  executi'- 
determined  to  send  against  the  Indians  a force  sufficient  to  discover  their 
hiding  places  and  accomplish  these  objects. 

It  had  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  executive  that  the  horses  stolen 
from  us  were  herded  at  some  central  point  between  our  settlements  and 
the  trading  posts  where  they  were  sold,  and  from  this  point  stoalin.^r 
parties  would  strike  out  for  our  settlements,  leaving  others  in  charge 
the  animals  already  taken.  To  punish  these  Indians,  as  well  as 
ferret  out  the  parties  v,dio  purchased  our  horses  from  them,  required  an 
able  force  and  was  work  requiring  much  time  and  privation.  The  dui.y 
of  raising  these  troops  for  this  expedition  was  assigned  to  Col.  M.  d'- 
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Johnson,  of  Tarrant  county,  to  whom  was  issued  orders  on  the  17th  of 
March  to  raise  a sufficient  number  of  mounted  rangers  to  repel,  pursue 
and  punish  the  Indians  then  ravaging  the  north  and  northwestern  settle- 
ments of  Texas,  with  “full  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  force  under  your  (his) 
command  at  your  (his)  discretion.”  In  pursuance  of  this  order  Colonel 
Johnson  raised  five  companies  of  eighty-three  men,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Smith,  of  McLennan;  Darnell,  of  Dallas;  Woods,  of  Fannin;  Fitz- 
hugh,  of  Collin,  and  Johnson,  of  Tarrant.  These  companies  rendezvoused 
at  Fort  Belknap,  where  they  were  joined  by  two  companies  under  com- 
mand of  Captains  Ed.  Burlison  and  W.  C.  Dalrymple,  and  on  the  23d  of 
May  the  expedition  started  for  the  Indian  country.  The  several  reports 
of  Colonel  Johnson  to  be  submitted  will  furnish  a full  statement  of  the 
progress  of  the  expedition.  A portion  of  the  troops  were  ordered  back  by 
Colonel  Johnson,  from  old  Fort  Radsminke,  the  30th  of  July.  The  others 
penetrated  the  Indian’s  country  beyond  the  line  of  Kansas,  and  after  en- 
during many  privations,  returned  to  Fort  Belknap,  w’here  they  were  dis- 
banded by  order  of  the  executive. 

Although  no  Indian  depredations  were  at  that  time  reported,  the  exec- 
utive, to  guard  against  their  repetition,  ordered  Capt,  L.  S.  Ross,  oi 
McLennan,  on  the  11th  of  September,  to  raise  a company  of  seventy  men 
and  take  his  station  beyond  Fort  Belknap,  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th 
of  October.  On  the  6th  of  December  information  reached  the  executive 
of  the  most  appalling  outrages  committed  by  Indians  in  Jack  and  Parker 
counties.  Orders  were  immediately  sent  forward  to  Capts.  Thos.  SLOcton, 
of  Young,  and  James  Barry,  of  Bosque  county,  to  raise,  each,  twenty-four 
men,  and  proceed  to  co-operate  with  Captain  Ross,  in  protecting  the  set- 
tlements. Those  troops  did  not  then  enter  service,  but  on  the  ITth  day 
of  December  an  order  was  issued  to  A.  B.  Burlison  to  raise  seventy  men, 
which  was  followed  by  orders  to  Capt.  E.  W.  Rogers,  of  Ellis,  on  the  26th 
of  December  and  to  Thomas  Harrison,  of  IMcLennan,  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary to  raise,  each,  seventy  men,  all  of  whom  had  no"w  gone  forward  to 
Fort  Belknap,  w'here  Col.  W.  C.  Dalyrymple,  of  Williamson  county,  act- 
ing under  commission  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  executive,  had  been  ordered 
to  repair  to  effect  an  organization  of  troops  and  with  means  for  their 
efficiency. 

It  affords  the  executive  pleasure  to  state  that  the  Indians  who  com- 
mitted the  late  depredations  in  Jack  and  Parker  counties  have  been  over- 
taken and  killed  by  a force  under  command  of  Captain  Ross,  whose 
report  will  be  submitted. 

The  above  from  Governor  Sam  Houston’s  message  is  given  at 
length  to  show  the  alarming  condition  of  our  frontier,  January, 

1861. 

Because  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  secure  Captain  (after- 
wards governor),  Ross’  official  report  of  the  capture  of  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker,  he  will  give  an  account  by  Victor  M.  Ross,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  first  edition  of  a paper  edited  by  him,  at  Myrtle 
Springs,  Van  Zandt  county,  about  1890. 


GOVERNOR  LAURENCE  S.  ROSS. 

Was  born  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  September  27,  1838.  While  yet 
an  infant  in  his  mother’s  arms  the  family  moved  to  the  frontier 
post  at  Waco,  in  the  new  Republic  of  Texas.  He  attended  Baylor 
University  and  in  1859,  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  at 
Florence,  Alabama.  During  the  summer  of  1858  he,  with  a small 
command,  had  a battle  with  the  Comanche  Indians  on  the  head 
of  the  False  Wichata,  in.  which  ninety-five  Indians  were  killed, 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  horses  captured  and  a small  white  girl 
picked  up  and  no  trace  of  who  she  was  could  be  found,  so  Governor 
Ross  adopted  her  into  his  own  family  and  raised  her  up  to  woman- 
hood's estate,  when  she  married.  In  that  action  Governor  Ross 
was  seriously  w'ounded. 

When  he  returned  to  Texas,  after  graduation  in  1859,  Governor 
Houston  put  him  in  command  of  a small  force  up  in  the  Pan- 
Handle  of  Texas;  the  story  of  that  campaign  has  been  fully  re- 
counted above.  In  1861,  he  entered  the  confederate  army,  joining 
his  brother’s  company  as  a private.  He  was  soon  made  a major 
of  the  regiment,  then  lieutenant  colonel  and  six  months  later,  col- 
onel. In  1862  he  was  made  a brigadier  general.  He  participated 
in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  engagements,  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance. After  the  war  he  was  a planter  in  the  Brazos  bottom. 
In  1875  he  was  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  and  in 
1881  was  chosen  state  senator;  in  1886  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Texas,  and  re-elected  in  1888.  In  1891  he  was  made  president  of 
the  A.  & M.  College,  at  College  Station,  Texas,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  death,  January  3,  1898.  He  was  buried  at  Waco. 


ROMANCE  OF  HISTORY— RECLAMATIONS  OF  WHITE  CAPTIVES. 

(Dictated  by  Governor  Ross.) 

'Tn  1858  Major  Van  Dorn,  with  the  Second  cavalry,  United 
States  troops,  one  company  of  infantry  to  guard  his  depot  supplies, 
and  135  Indians  under  my  command,  made  a successful  campaign 
against  the  Comanches,  and  by  a series  of  well  directed  blows 
restrained  their  ravages  upon  the  people  for  a long  time.  But  in 
1859-60  the  condition  of  the  frontier  was  again  truly  deplorable. 
The  people  were  obliged  to  stand  in  a posture  of  defense  and  were 
continually  in  alarm  and  hazard  of  their  lives, — never  daring  to 
stir  abroad  unarmed ; for  small  bodies  of  savages,  quick-sighted 
and  accustomed  to  perpetual  watchfulness,  hovered  on  the  out- 
skirts and  springing  from  behind  bush  or  rock  surprised  his  enemy 
before  he  was  aware  of  danger,  and  sent  the  tidings  of  his  pres(ince 
in  the  fatal  blow;  and  after  the  execution  of  the  bloody  work,  by 
superior  knowledge  of  the  country  and  rapid  movements,  safely 
retired  with  the  bloody  scalps  to  their  inaccessible  deserts.  While 
under  these  distresses  and  discouragements  the  brave  frontiers- 
men resolutely  held  their  ground.  Their  loud  complaints  induced 
the  state  government  to  organize  and  sent  out  a regiment  under 
Col.  M.  T.  Johnston,  to  take  the  field  for  public  service,  but  these 
efl'orts  proved  of  small  service.  The  expedition,  though  at  great 
expense  to  the  state,  failed  to  find  an  Indian,  until,  returning,  the 
command  was  followed  by  the  wily  Comanches,  their  horses 
stampeded  at  night  and  most  of  the  men  were  compelled  to  reach 
the  settlements  on  foot,  under  great  sufTcring  and  exposure.” 

It  will  be  seen  by  Governor  Houston’s  statement  above  that 
most  of  the  troops  ordered  to  concentrate  at  Fort  Belknap,  in 
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Young  county,  did  not  comply  with  their  orders  and  report  to 
Captain  Ross,  for  duty.  However,  Captain  Ross  determined  on  a 
vigorous  campaign  into  the  Indian  country,  and  so  he  says : 

As  I could  take  but  forty  of  my  men  from  my  post,  I requested  Capt. 
N.  G.  Evans,  in  command  of  the  United  States  troops,  at  Camp  Cooper, 
to  send  me  a detachment  of  the  Second  cavalry.  We  had  been  intimately 
connected  on  the  Van  Dorn  campaign,  during  which  I was  the  recipient 
of  much  kindness  from  Captain  Evans  while  I was  suffering  from  a 
severe  wound  received  from  an  Indian  in  the  battle  of  the  “Wishata.” 
He  promptly  sent  me  a sergeant  and  twenty  men.  My  force  was  further 
augmented  by  some  seventy  volunteer  citizens  under  command  of  the 
brave  frontiersman,  Capt.  Jack  Cureton,  of  Bosque  county.  These  self- 
sacrificing  patriots,  without  hope  of  pay  or  reward,  left  their  defense- 
less homes  and  families  to  avenge  the  sufferings  of  the  frontier  people. 
With  pack-mules  laden  down  with  necessary  supplies  the  expedition 
marched  for  the  Indian  country. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1860,  while  marching  up  Pease  River  I 
had  some  suspicion  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  by  reason  of  the 
buffalo  that  came  running  in  great  numbers  from  the  north  towards  us; 
and  while  my  command  moved  in  the  low  ground,  I visited  all  neighbor- 
ing high  points  to  make  discoveries.  On  one  of  these  small  sandhills  I 
found  fresh  pony  tracks,  and  being  satisfied  that  Indian  videtts  had  just 
gone,  I galloped  forward  about  a mile  to  a higher  point,  and  riding  to 
the  top,  to  my  inexpressible  surprise  found  myself  within  200  yards  of  a 
Comanche  village,  located  on  a little  stream  winding  around  the  base 
of  the  hill.  It  was  a most  happy  circumstance  that  a piercing  north 
wind  was  blowing,  bearing  with  it  clouds  of  sand,  and  my  presence  w^as 
unobserved  and  the  surprise  complete.  By  signalling  my  men  as  I 
stood  concealed,  they  reached  me  without  being  discovered  by  the  In- 
dians, who  were  busy  packing  up  preparatory  to  a move.  By  this  time 
the  Indians  had  mounted  and  moved  off  north  across  the  level  plain. 
My  command  with  the  detachment  of  the  Second  cavalry  had  out- 
marched and  become  separated  from  the  citizens’  commond,  which  left 
me  but  sixty  men.  In  making  disposition  for  attack,  the  sergeant  and 
his  twenty  men  were  sent  at  a gallop  behind  a chain  of  sand  hills,  to 
compass  them  in  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  while  with  forty  men  I 
charged  them.  The  attack  was  so  sudden  that  a considerable  number 
were  killed  before  they  could  prepare  for  defense.  They  fled  precipi- 
tately right  into  the  presence  of  the  sergeant  and  his  men;  here  they 
met  a warm  reception,  and  finding  themselves  completely  compassed 
every  one  fled  his  own  way  and  was  hotly  pursued  and  hard  pressed. 
The  chief  of  the  party,  Peta-Nocona,  a noted  warrior  of  great  repute, 
with  a young  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age  mounted  on  his  horse  behind 
him,  and  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  with  a girl  child  about  two  years  of  age 
in  her  arms  and  mounted  on  a fleet  pony  fled  together,  while  Lieiit.  Tom 
Kellihcr  and  I pursued  them.  After  running  about  one  mile,  Kelliher 
r?m  up  by  the  side  of  C>Tithia’s  horse,  and  was  in  the  act  of  shooting 
when  she  held  up  her  child  and  stopped.  I kept  on  after  the  chief  and 
about  a half  mile  further,  when  within  about  twenty  yards  of  him,  I fired 
my  pistol  striking  the  girl  (whom  I supposed  to  be  a man,  as  she  rode  as 
one  and  only  her  head  was  visible  above  the  buffalo  robe  that  covered 
her  body)  near  the  heart,  killing  her  instantly,  and  the  same  ball  would 
have  killed  both  but  for  the  shield  of  the  chief,  which  hung  down  cover- 
ing his  back.  When  the  girl  fell  from  the  horse  she  pulled  him  off  also, 
but  he  caught  upon  his  feet,  and  before  steadying  himself  my  horse, 
running  at  full  speed  was  very  near  on  top  of  him,  and  was  struck  with 
an  arrow  which  set  him  to  pitching  or  bucking,  and  I with  great  diftii- 
culty  kept  my  saddle;  and  in  the  meantime  narrowly  escaped  several 
arrows  coming  in  quick  succession  from  his  bow.  Being  at  such  disad- 
vantage, he  would  have  killed  me  in  a few  moments,  but  for  a random 
shot  from  my  pistol,  made  while  I was  clinging  with  ray  left  hand  to 
the  pommell  of  my  saddle,  and  which  broke  his  right  arm  at  elbow. 
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completely  disabling  him.  My  horse  then  became  quiet  and  I shot  the 
chief  twice  through  the  body,  whereupon  he  deliberately  walked  to  a 
small  tree,  the  only  one  in  sight,  and  leaning  against  it,  began  to  sing  a 
wild,  weird  song.  At  this  time  my  Mexican  servant,  who  had  once 
been  a captive  with  the  Comanches  and  spoke  their  language  as  flu- 
ently as  his  mother  tongue,  came  up  in  company  with  two  of  my  men. 
I then  summoned  the  chief  to  surrender;  but  he  promptly  treated  every 
overture  with  contempt,  and  signalized  this  declaration  with  a savage 
attempt  to  thrust  me  with  a lance  which  he  held  in  his  left  hand.  I 
could  only  look  upon  him  with  pity  and  admiration;  for  as  deplorable  as 
was  his  situation,  with  no  chance  of  escape,  his  party  utterly  destroyed, 
his  wife  and  child  captured  in  his  sight,  he  was  undaunted  by  the  fate 
which  awaited  him.  As  he  seemed  to  prefer  death  to  life,  I directed  the 
Mexican  to  end  his  misery  by  a charge  of  buckshot  from  the  gun  which 
he  carried.  Taking  up  his  accoutrements,  -which  I subsequently  sent 
Governor  Houston  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  at  Austin,  we  rode 
back  to  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  and  Kelliher,  and  found  him  bitterly  cursing 
himself  for  having  run  his  pet  horse  so  hard  after  an  “old  squaw.”  She 
was  very  dirty,  both  in  her  scanty  garments  and  person;  but  as  soon 
as  I looked  on  her  face  I said:  “Why,  Tom,  this  is  a white  woman. 
Indians  don’t  have  blue  eyes.” 

On  the  way  to  the  village,  where  men  were  assembling  with  the  spoils 
and  large  callado  of  Indian  ponies,  I discovered  an  Indian  boy  about 
nine  years  of  age  secreted  in  the  grass.  Expecting  to  be  killed,  be  began 
crying,  but  I made  him  mount  behind  me  and  carried  him  along;  and 
when  in  after  years  I frequently  proposed  to  send  him  to  his  people,  he 
steadily  refused  to  go,  and  died  in  McLennan  county  only  a few  years 
ago. 

After  camping  for  the  night,  Cynthia  kept  crying,  and  thinking  it  was 
from  her  fear  of  death,  I had  the  Mexican  tell  her  that  we  recognized 
her  as  one  of  our  own  people  and  would  not  harm  her.  She  said  two  of 
her  boys  were  with  her  when  the  fight  began,  and  she  was  distressed  by 
the  fear  that  they  had  been  killed.  It  so  happened,  however,  they  es- 
caped— one  of  them,  Quanah.  is  now  a chief;  the  other  died  some  years 
ago  on  the  plains.  I then  asked  her  to  give  me  the  history  of  her  life 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  circumstances  of  her  capture,  which  was  done 
in  a very  sensible  manner;  and  as  the  facts  detailed  corresponded  with 
the  znassacre  at  Parker’s  fort  I was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she 
■was  Cynthia  Ann  Parker.  Returning  to  my  camp,  I sent  her  and  child  to 
the  ladies  at  Camp  Cooper,  where  she  might  receive  the  attention  her 
situation  demanded;  and  at  the  same  time  dispatch  a messenger  to 
Colonel  Parker,  her  uncle  at  Weatherford;  and  as  I was  called  to  Waco 
to  meet  Gov.  Sam  Houston,  I left  directions  for  the  Mexicans  to  accom- 
pany Colonel  Parker  to  Cooper  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter.  When  he 
reached  there  her  identity  was  soon  disclosed  to  Colonel  Parker’s  entire 
satisfaction  and  great  happiness. 

The  following-  truly  affecting  circumstances  attending  the  early 
captivity  of  Cynthia  Ann,  was  related  to  iny  father  by  Col.  Lew 
Williams,  an  old  and  honored  Texan. 

In  1840  Colonel  Williams,  Mr.  Sloate,  a trader,  and  Jack  Harry,  a 
Delaware  Indian,  packed  mules  with  goods  and  engaged  in  an  expedition 
of  private  traffic  with  the  Indians.  On  the  Canadian  river  they  fell  in  with 
the  Pi-han-ka  band  of  Comanches,  with  whom  they  were  peaceably 
conversant;  and  with  these  Indians  was  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  who  from 
the  day  of  her  capture  had  never  seen  a white  person.  She  was  then 
about  fourteen  years  of  age  and  had  been  a captive  nearly  five  years. 
Colonel  Williams  found  the  Indian  into  whose  family  she  had  been 
adopted  and  proposed  to  redeem  her;  but  the  Comanche  told  him  all 
the  goods  they  had  would  not  ransom  her,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
fierceness  of  his  countenance  impressed  upon  Colonel  Williams’  mind  a 
lively  idea  of  the  danger  of  further  mention  of  the  matter;  but  old  Pi- 
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ban-ka  prevailed  upon  the  Indian  to  let  them  see  her.  She  came  and 
Bat  down  by  the  root  of  a tree,  and  while  their  presence  was  doubtless 
a happy  event  to  the  poor  stricken  captive,  who  in  her  doleful  captivity 
had  endured  everything  but  death,  she  refused  to  speak  a word.  While 
ehe  sat  there  musing,  perhaps  of  the  distant  kindred  and  friends,  and 
the  bereavement  at  the  beginning  and  progress  of  her  distress,  they  em- 
ployed every  persuasive  art  to  evoke  some  expression.  They  told  her  of 
her  playmates  and  relatives  and  asked  what  message  she  would  send 
these  loved  ones.  But  she  had  doubtless  been  commanded  to  silence, 
and,  with  no  hope  or  prospect  of  return,  she  was  afraid  to  appear  sad 
and  dejected,  and  by  stoical  effort,  in  order  to  prevent  future  bad  treat- 
ment, put  the  best  face  possible  on  the  matter.  But  the  anxiety  of  her 
mind  was  betrayed  by  the  perceptible  tremor  of  the  mouth,  showing  that 
Bhe  was  not  insensible  to  the  common  feelings  of  humanity. 

Benjamin  F.  Parker,  of  Elkhart,  Anderson  county,  was  a 
primitive  Baptist  preacher ; and  many  were  the  meetings  of  that 
faith  and  order  that  he  attended  in  Van  Zandt  county.  These 
meetings  were  invariably  for  two  days  duration.  “Uncle  Ben,’' 
as  he  was  familiarly  known,  never  tired  of  telling  about  how  things 
were  “fore-ordained  and  predestined  before  the  foundation  of  the 
W'orld.”  He  was  honest  to  the  manner  born. 

His  last  visit  to  Van  Zandt  county,  as  I remember  it,  was  after 
the  death  of  James  Douthit,  a veteran  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
whose  headright  of  one  league  and  labor  of  land,  because  of  his 
services  in  the  army  of  the  republic,  was  laid  adjacent  to  Canton; 
and  “Uncle  Ben”  was  appointed  by  the  district  court  of  .-^nderson 
county  to  block  up  said  grant,  as  per  orders  of  the  court.  He 
brought  with  him  his  ancient  compass  and  spent  several  days  in 
surveying,  and  telling  of  early  days  in  Texas. 

Parker  county  was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Texas  legislature, 
approved  December  12,  1855.  The  law  referred  to,  donated  three 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  in  the  center  of  the  county  for  the 
“County  Town.”  In  the  spring  of  1856,  Isaac  O.  Hedley,  assisted 
by  David  O.  Norton,  laid  out  the  town  of  Weatherford.  (David 
O.  Norton  was  living  in  Van  Zandt  county  when  it  was  organ- 
ized.) In  the  legislature  in  1855,  veas  Isaac  Parker,  then  a repre- 
sentative from  Tarrant  county,  which  embraced  the  territory  of 
what  became  Parker  county.  Jefferson  Weatherford,  of  Dallas, 
was  the  member  of  the  senate.  Both  gentlemen  were  active  in  the 
legislation  from  which  the  county  of  Parker  and  the  town  of 
Weatherford  originated  and  from  Parker’s  family  and  Weather- 
ford derived  their  names. 

To  Isaac  Parker,  Captain  Ross  directed  that  Cynthia  Ann  Par- 
ker be  delivered,  and  sent  his  Mexican  servant  along  with  her  as 
interpreter.  Soon  after  he  received  her  from  Camp  Cooper,  he 
went  to  Austin  as  a member  of  the  secession  convention ; and  it 
was  said  that  Cynthia  Ann,  in  care  of  some  of  the  Austin  ladies, 
was  for  a time  an  onlooker  of  that  august  body.  Adrian  Anglin, 
who  was  at  or  near  the  Parkers  fort  massacre,  grew  up  and  be- 
came one  of  the  noted  Methodist  preachers  of  his  day.  His  head- 
right  league  on  which  he  settled  was  in  Henderson  county,  just 
southeast  of  where  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  lived  in  Van  Zandt 
county. 
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SILAS  M.  PARKER. 

In  the  early  fifties,  the  subject  of  this  narration,  a brother 
of  Benjamin  F.  Parker  and  father  of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  bought 
out  a pre-emption  claim  of  three  hundred  and  nineteen  acres  of 
land  on  the  south  line  of  Van  Zandt  county  from  James  Reid,  be- 
tween Kicapoo  and  Slater's  creek,  and  settled  thereon.  In  those 
days,  so  long  as  land  was  not  patented,  it  was  not  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. Most  members  of  the  legislature  owned  considerable  land 
and  they  shaped  legislation  accordingly.  So  the  records  of  Van 
Zandt  county  show  that  pre-emption,  Patent  No.  365,  of  Vol  15, 
issued  to  Silas  M.  Parker,  assignee  of  James  Reid,  in  Henderson 
and  Van  Zandt  counties,  about  miles  N.  35°  E.  from  Athens, 
April  17,  1857 ; Abstract  No.  720,  signed  by  E.  M.  Pease,  Governor 
and  S.  Crosby,  Commissioner  of  the  Gen’l  Land  Office. 

Not  long  after  Cynthia  Ann  returned  to  civilization,  her  father 
brought  her  to  his  home  in  this  county  and  she  remained  under 
his  roof  until  the  death  angel  called  her  hence.  This,  how- 
ever, was  in  Anderson  County,  Texas,  to  which  Silas  M.  Par- 
ker had  moved  and  her  death  occurred  in  1864.  During  her  resi- 
dence in  Van  Zandt  county  she  was  closely  guarded,  for  the  reason 
she  never  ceased  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  two  children  from  whom 
she  was  separated  in  the  battle  of  Pease  River ; and  she  long  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  time  and  tide  would  once  more  reunite  them. 
Her  daughter.  Prairie  Flower,  preceded  her  in  death ; and  so  life's 
charms  to  Cynthia  Ann,  seemed  to  have  flown  to  some  distant 
clime.  However,  during  her  stay  in  this  county,  in  common  with 
nearly  all  women  of  the  day,  she  learned  to  card  and  spin,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  a new  web  of  cloth  taken  from  the  loom  that 
Prairie  Flower  might  have  a new  garment.  Most  people  that 
knew  her  here  have  passed  over  the  river,  but  several  yet  remain 
with  us. 


REMEMBERED  BY  CONGRESS. 

Forty-five  years  after  her  death,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  act  of  March  5,  1909,  (35  Stats,  page  802),  contains 
the  following  item  of  appropriation : 

For  a monument  to  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  mother  of  Qiianah  Parker, 
chief  of  the  Comauches,  one  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended  under 
euch  regulations  as  the  secretary  of  the  interior  may  prescribe. 

The  act  of  June  25,  1910,  (36  Stats,  page  797),  authorizes  an  ex- 
penditure for  removing  the  remains  of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  and 
her  daughter  from  Texas  to  Oklahoma,  as  follows: 

The  secretary  of  the  interior  is  authorized  to  use  out  of  the  sum  of 
$1,000  appropriated  in  the  act  approved  March  3,  1909,  for  a monument 
to  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars  for  necessary 
expenses  of  removing  from  Texas  and  re-interring  in  Oklahoma,  the 
bodies  of  the  said  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  and  her  daughter,  Prairie  Flower. 

After  this  appropriation  was  made  available  for  that  purpose, 
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the  remains  of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  and  her  daughter,  Prairie 
Flower,  were  disinterred  from  their  place  of  repose  in  Anderson 
county,  Texas,  and  re-interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  Quanah 
Parker,  at  or  near  Cache,  Oklahoma. 


QUANAH  PARKER. 

Was  a son  of  Cynthia  Ann  Parker,  having  been  born  in  a large 
rendezvous  camp  on  Elk  Creek,  Indian  territory,  which  is  now  Ok- 
lahoma. Quanah’s  father,  No-ko-nic,  was  a chief  and  daring 
leader  of  one  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  Comanche  Indians.  He  oft- 
times  headed  a band  of  worriors,  who  ravaged  the  frontier  of  Texas 
and  Mexico.  As  has  been  detailed,  his  mother  was  led  into  captiv- 
ity, at  Parker’s  Fort  massacre,  in  Texas,  in  1836.  When  grown, 
she  became  the  second  wife  of  No-ko-nic,  and  to  their  union  three 
children  were  born,  two  boys  and  a girl,  of  which  Quanah  was  the 
youngest.  The  war  parties  of  Comanches,  with  which  Quanah 
was  always  prominent,  had  for  a number  of  years  been  routed, 
pressed  and  pursued  by  the  Texas  rangers  and  United  States 
troops  until  about  1874,  when  largely  through  Quanah’s  influence, 
they  realized  that  it  was  useless  to  longer  fight  the  white  soldiers. 
They  came  into  Fort  Sill  and  surrendered  to  General  McKienzie, 
of  the  United  States  army.  After  this  Quanah  learned  that  his 
mother  was  a white  woman.  Through  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  post  at  Sill,  he  was  moved  to  insert  an  advertise- 
ment in  a Fort  Worth  paper,  asking  for  a picture  of  his  mother. 
This  was  sent  him  by  Governor  Ross,  of  Texas,  who  led  the  charge 
that  resulted  in  his  father’s  death  and  the  capture  of  his  mother. 
From  this  picture  he  had  a large  oil  painting  made,  which  graced 
his  home  until  his  death  at  Cache,  Oklahoma. 

Quanah  did  not  inherit  his  right  as  a ruler  among  the  Coman- 
ches, and  because  of  his  selection  as  chief  of  Comanches,  he  had 
many  a tilt  with  other  tribes  which  opposed  elevating  a “half- 
breed”  to  so  high  position. 

By  invitation,  Quanah  visited  Wills  Point  and  appeared  before 
an  audience  of  several  hundred  people,  but  it  is  not  known  that  he 
was  appraised  that  his  mother  once  made  her  home  in  Van  Zandt 
county. 

He  spoke  English  broken ; could  neither  read  nor  write ; he  was 
the  father  of  fifteen  children ; with  the  exception  of  two  oldest, 
they  received  a liberal  education,  and  all  seemed  reticent  in  man- 
ners. He  was  the  proud  husband  of  seven  wives.  Only  three  of 
them  were  his  acknowledged  helpmates  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He,  his  wives  and  children,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  owned  3,000 
acres  of  land,  200  head  of  cattle  and  25  horses.  He  lived  in  a 
modern  eight-room  house,  which  was  well  furnisheef,  including 
late  musical  instruments,  on  which  some  of  his  children  were 
noted  performers. 

Some  incidents  in  the  life  of  Quanah  Parker  are  worth  relat- 
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ing.  Once  upon  a time  the  gi^reat  chief  of  the  Comanches  paid  Fort 
Worth  a visit  in  company  with  Yellow  Bear,  another  chief  of  some- 
renown,  and  the  Fort  Worth  Gazette  had  this  to  say  of  thei: 
guests : 

A eeneation  was  created  on  the  streets  yesterday,  by  the  news  of  a 
tragedy  from  asphyxiation,  at  the  Pickwick  Hotel,  of  which  two  noted 
Indians,  Quanah  Parker  and  Yellow  Bear,  were  the  victims. 

The  circumstances  of  the  unfortunate  affair  were  very  difficult  to  ob- 
tain because  of  the  inability  of  the  only  two  men  who  were  possessed  of 
definite  information  on  the  subject  to  reveal  it;  one  on  account  of  death 
and  the  other  from  unconsciousness.  The  Indians  arrived  here  yester- 
day from  the  territory  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  incoming  train. 
They  registered  at  the  Pickwick,  and  were  assigned  an  apartment  to- 
gether in  the  second  story  of  the  building.  Very  little  is  knov>m  of  their 
subsequent  movements,  but  from  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  collected. 
It  appears  that  Yellow  Bear  retired  alone,  about  10  o’clock,  and  in  Ir.s 
utter  ignorance  of  modern  appliances,  he  blew  out  the  gas.  Parker,  it  i.s 
believed,  did  not  seek  his  room  until  2 or  3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
not  detecting  from  some  cause  the  presence  of  gas  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  not  locating  its  origin  in  the  room,  he  shut  the  door  and  scrambled 
into  bed,  unmindful  of  the  deadly  forces  which  were  then  operating  to 
disastrously.  The  failure  of  the  two  Indians  to  appear  at  breakfast  or 
dinner,  caused  the  hotel  clerk  to  send  a man  around  to  wake  them.  lie 
found  the  door  locked  and  was  unable  to  get  a response  from  the  in- 
mates. 

The  room  was  then  forcibly  entered,  and  as  the  door  swung  back  the 
rush  of  the  deathly  perfume  through  the  aperture  told  the  siory;  a 
ghastly  spectacle  met  the  eyes  of  the  hotel  employes.  By  the  beside,  in 
a crouched  position,  with  his  face  pressed  to  the  floor,  was  Yellow  Bear, 
in  a half  nude  condition, — Indian  fashion  night  clothes.  In  the  opposite 
corner,  near  the  window,  which  was  closed,  Parker  was  stretched  at  full 
length  upon  his  back.  Yellow  Bear  was  stone  dead,  while  the  quick 
gasps  of  his  companion  indicated  that  he  was  in  but  a stone’s  threw 
of  eternity.  The  chief  v/as  removed  to  the  bed.  and  through  the  untiriug 
efforts  of  Drs.  Beall  and  INIoore,  his  life  has  been  saved.  Finding  Quanah 
sufficiently  able  to  converse,  the  reporter  of  the  Gazette  questioned  liim 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  occurrence,  and  elicited  the  following 
facts:  “I  came,”  said  the  chief,  ‘‘into  my  room  about  midnight  and 
found  Yellow  Bear  in  bed;  I lit  the  gas  myself;  smelt  no  gas  when  1 
came  into  the  room;  when  I went  to  bed  I turned  the  gas  off;  I did  not 
blow  it  out;  after  a while  I smelt  the  gas,  but  went  to  sleep;  I woke  up 
and  shook  Yellow  Bear  and  told  him  ‘I’m  mighty  sick  and  hurting  ail 
over.'  Yellow  Bear  says,  ‘I’m  mighty  sick,  too.’  I got  up  and  fell  down 
and  all  round  the  room,  and  that  is  all  I know  about  it.”  ‘‘Why  didn't 
you  open  the  door?”  asked  the  reporter.  ‘‘I  was  too  crazy  to  know  any- 
thing,” replied  the  chief. 

It  is  indeed,  a source  of  congratulation  that  the  chief  will  recover,  as 
otherwise  his  tribe  could  not  be  made  to  understand  the  occurrence,  and 
results  detrimental  to  those  having  interests  in  the  territory  would  inev- 
lta.bly  follov/. 

From  which  report  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  at  least  one  Indian  took 
the  Fort  Worth  limited  g-as  route  to  the  happy  hunting  ground. 

GOES  HUNTING  WITH  PRESIDENT  ROOSE\  ELT. 

While  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  president,  he  arranged  with 
Jack  Abbernathy,  the  great  hunter  and  wolf  catcher,  then  United 
States  marshal,  of  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  to  go  on  an  extended 
hunt  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  “Big  Pasture,”  in  w'estern 
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Oklahoma.  Chief  Quanah  Parker  was  let  in  on  the  deal,  and  in 
this  way,  he  slept  out  on  the  range  with  the  president  for  a week 
or  ten  days,  killing  game  and  chasing  wolves;  and  Chief  Quanah, 
ever  afterwards,  in  his  broken  English,  delighted  to  refer  to  this 
as  one  bright  oasis  on  his  journey  of  life. 


Since  the  above  was  written,  I have  secured  the  following  state- 
ment from  T.  J.  Cates,  of  Ben  Wheeler,  which  I add  with  pleasure : 

I well  remember  Cynthia  Ann  Parker  and  her  little  girl,  Tecks  Ann; 
che  lived  at  that  time  about  six  miles  south  of  Ben  Wheeler,  with  her 
brother-in-law,  Ruff  O’Quinn,  near  Slater’s  Creek;  she  looked  to  be  stout 
and  weighed  about  140  pounds;  well  made  and  liked  to  work.  She  had  a 
wild  expression  and  w’ould  look  down  when  people  looked  at  her;  she 
could  use  an  ax  equal  to  a man;  and  she  liked  to  work  and  disliked  a 
lazy  person.  She  was  an  expert  in  tanning  hides  with  the  hair  on  them, 
or  platting  or  knitting  either  ropes  or  whips.  She  thought  her  two  boys 
were  lost  on  the  prairie,  after  she  was  captured,  and  tried  to  starve  to 
death.  This  dissatisfied  her  very  much  and  she  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  Indians.  She  would  take  a knife  and  hack  her  breast  until  it  would 
bleed,  then  put  the  blood  on  some  tobacco  and  bum  it  and  cry  for  her 
lost  boys.  Almost  every  Sunday  my  wife  would  carry  the  little  Indian 
girl,  Tecks  Ann,  visiting.  She  was  pretty  and  smart  and  was  about  three 
years  old  the  last  time  we  saw  her.  She  died  and  was  buried  in  Old 
Asbury  graveyard,  about  eight  miles  south  of  Ben  Wheeler,  but  I can’t 
remember  the  year.  Poor  Cynthia  Ann  was  grieved  over  the  loss  of  her 
child  and  she  then  moved  to  Anderson  county,  w’here  she  soon  died  of 
la  grippe,  as  well  as  I remember.  She  was  an  open-hearted,  good 
woman,  and  always  ready  to  help  somebody. 

Taxable  values  of  Van  Zandt  county  in  1909,  $7,542,480. 
Scholastic  population  in  1909,  6266;  state  apportionment,  $39,- 
162.50.  Specified  crops  in  1908:  Cotton,  24,006  bales;  Corn, 
796,394  bushels.  In  1909:  Horses  and  mules,  9368;  value, 
$585,8v36.  Cattle,  16,111 ; value,  $155,064.  Sheep,  74;  value,  $118. 
Goats,  157;  value,  $159.  Hogs,  8239;  value,  $26,178.  June  30, 
1909;  Banks,  nine;  capital,  .$390,143;  deposits,  $412,498.  As- 
sessor’s rolls  for  1909:  Railroads,  32.55  miles;  value,  $288,424; 
value  of  roiling  stock,  $88,456;  intangible  assets,  $620,180.  Tele- 
graph lines,  55.95  miles;  value,  $29,^0. 
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American  Flag  One  of  the  Oldest  Among  Nations.  Stars  and  Stripes 
Not  Our  First  Emblem.  Banner  of  Today,  With  Increase  In 
Number  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  Established  in  1777. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag,  oh!  how  it  flies  today. 

O’er  your  land  and  my  land,  and  half  a world  away. 

Rose  red  and  blood  red,  its  stripes  forever  gleam, 

Snow  white  and  soul  white,  our  good  forefathers'  dream. 

Sky  blue  and  true,  its  stars  forever  bright, 

A glorious  guidon  of  the  day,  a shelter  through  the  night. 

Your  flag  and  my  flag,  oh!  how  much  it  holds. 

Your  land  and  my  land  secure  within  its  folds. 

Your  heart  and  my  heart  beat  (quicker  at  sight: 

Sun  kissed  and  wind  tossed,  the  red,  the  blue,  the  white. 

The  one  flag,  the  great  flag,  the  flag  for  me  and  you. 

Glorified  all  else  beside,  the  red,  the  white,  the  blue. 

Nesbit. 

There  were  many  forms  of  early  flag’s,  especially  colonial  types 
used  by  the  individual  colonies  and  militia  regiments  before  the 
United  States  flag  was  established  by  the  continental  congress  on 
July  14,  1877,  a date  now  celebrated  as  flag  day  throughout  the 
country.  This  act  required  that  the  flag  be  of  thirteen  alternate 
red  and  w'hite  stripes,  and  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  white  stars 
on  a blue  field,  but  it  did  not  define  how  many  points  the  stars 
should  have,  how  they  should  be  arranged,  or  make  provision  for 
additional  ones. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  Washington  is 
said  to  have  observed,  “We  take  the  star  from  heaven,  the  red  from 
our  mother  country,  separating  it  by  white  stripes,  thus  showing 
that  we  have  separated  from  her,  and  the  white  stripes  shall  go 
down  to  posterity  representing  liberty.” 


FIRST  DISPLAY  OF  FLAG. 

The  first  display  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  August  6,  1777,  when  the  new  flag  was  hoisted  over  the 
troops  at  Fort  Schuyler,  Rome,  New  York.  John  Paul  Jones  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  high- 
seas,  on  the  Ranger,  1777. 

From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  the 
flag  have  varied.  There  were  thirteen  stars  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, fifteen  in  the  war  of  1812,  twenty-nine  in  the  Mexican  war, 
thirty-three  and  thirty-five  in  the  Civil  war,  forty-five  in  the  Span- 
ish war  and  forty-eight  today.  The  stripes  were  changed  first 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen,  and  then  back  again  to  thirteen.  It  may 
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be  surprising-  to  know  that  our  national  flag  is  among  the  oldest 
llags  of  the  nations,  being  older  than  the  present  British  Jack,  the 
French  tricolor  and  the  flag  of  Spain,  and  many  years  older  than 
the  flags  of  Germany  and  Italy,  some  of  which  are  personal  flags 
or  those  of  reigning  families. 

The  flag  of  the  highest  historic  and  sentimental  value  to  the 
whole  country  is  in  the  National  Museum  collection.  It  is  the 
original  Star  Spangled  Banner,  which  flew  over  Fort  McHenry  on 
P>altimore  Harbor  during  the  bombardment  on  September  13-14, 
1814,  and  was  the  inspiration  of  Francis  Scott  Key’s  immortal 
poem,  now  sung  as  the  national  anthem.  This  great  historic  sou- 
venir of  the  war  of  1812  has  lately  been  preserved  by  quilting  on 
heavy  linen,  and  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  country’s  most  prec- 
ious relics.  From  1795  this  form  continued  as  the  standard  flag 
until  President  Monroe’s  administration,  when  congress  enacted 
that  it  should  hereafter  be  of  thirteen  stripes,  with  the  addition  of 
a star  for  each  new  state,  commencing  July  4,  1818. 


USED  FIRST  IN  GARRISONS. 

It  seems  for  many  years  the  army  did  not  carry  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  battle,  though  it  had  been  in  general  use  as  a garrison 
flag.  The  land  forces  during  this  period  and  before  it  carried 
what  was  known  as  national  colors  or  standards  of  blue  with  the 
arms  of  the  United  States  emblazoned  thereon,  comprising  an 
eagle  surmounted  by  a number  of  stars,  with  the  designation  of  the 
body  of  troops.  In  1834  war  department  regulations  gave  the  ar- 
tillery the  right  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  still  using  the  national  standards,  and  those  remained  the 
colors  of  the  infantry  until  1841  and  of  the  cavalry  until  1887, 
when  that  branch  of  the  army  was  ordered  to  employ  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  From  its  adoption  in  1777,  however,  naval  vessels 
universally  displayed  the  national  flag. 

Many  styles  and  forms  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flag  were  in 
existence  up  to  1842,  and  it  was  not  until  during  President  Taft’s 
administration  that  definite  specifications  were  drawn  up.  An  ex- 
ecutive order  dated  October  29,  1912,  tended  to  standardize  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  yet  further  specifications  in  sizes  v/ere 
found  necessary  by  President  Wilson. 

The  history  of  the  flag  indicates  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
not  carried  by  our  troops  in  battle  until  the  period  of  the  Mexican 
war,  1846-47. 


GIVE  RULES  GOVERNING  DISPLAY  OF  UNITED  STATES  FLAG- 
EMBLEM  SHOULD  BE  LOWERED  AT  SUNSET  AND 
NEVER  TOUCH  GROUND. 

Rules  governing  the  displaying  of  the  United  States  flag  have 
been  issued  by  the  War  Department,  as  follows: 
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The  flag  should  never  be  hoisted  at  night. 

Raise  the  flag  at  sunrise  or  after. 

Lower  the  flag  at  sunset. 

The  flag  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 

The  flag  must  not  be  used  as  a staff,  whip  or  covering.  Its  position 
Is  aloft. 

When  draping  the  flag  against  the  side  of  a room  or  building,  place 
the  blue  field  always  to  the  north  or  east. 

When  displayed  with  other  flags,  the  national  emblem  should  be 
placed  at  the  right. 

Good  taste  required  that  bunting  be  draped  or  hung  with  the  red  at 
the  top,  followed  by  the  w’hite  and  the  blue  in  accordance  with  the  her- 
aldic colors  of  the  flag.  It  is  a mark  of  disrespect  to  allow  the  flag  to 
fly  throughout  the  night.  A flag  flown  upside  down  is  a signal  of  distress. 

The  flag,  marred,  should  be  burned  and  a new  one  hoisted  in  its  place. 

The  flag  should  be  hoisted  from  every  public  building,  the  court- 
house, for  instance. 

“The  Star  Spangled  Banner”  is  the  American  national  anthem. 
It  should  never  be  played  unless  the  entire  piece  is  rendered  and  the 
audience  is  expected  to  stand.  At  such  a time  as  this  it  behooves 
all  American  citizens  to  observe  the  rules  of  our  national  banner 
and  anthem. 


SEVERAL  TEXAS  FLAGS. 

Historians  say  that  in  September,  1835,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Dodson  made 
and  presented  to  her  husband’s  company  a tricolored  hag  of  calico 
— blue,  white  and  red.  The  square,  next  the  flagstaff,  had  a white 
star  in  the  center;  the  white  came  next,  then  the  red.  Its  shape 
was  similar  to  the  Mexican  flag,  and  the  single  star  was  designated 
to  show  that  for  Texas  alone  the  star  of  liberty  was  rising.  This 
was  more  like  that  ultimately  adopted  than  any  other  made  during 
the  revolution.  Another  flag  was  made  about  the  same  time  by 
Mrs.  John  Lynch,  who  followed  the  suggestion  of  Capt.  Wm. 
Scott.  It  was  solid  blue  silk  with  a large  white  star  painted  thereon, 
and  the  word  Independence  below.  In  September  of  the  same 
year  another  Lone  Star  flag  was  made  by  Miss  Troutman  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Pope  of  Alabama),  reaching  Texas  in  December.  This 
was  of  plain  white  silk,  with  an  azure  star  of  five  points  on  either 
side.  On  one  side  was  the  Latin  inscription,  “Ubi  libertas  habi- 
tat, ibi  nostra  patria  est.”  On  the  other  side,  “Liberty  or  Death.” 
“Captain  Brown’s  Flag  of  Independence”  l30re  stripes  like  the 
United  States  flag  with  the  interlineation  of  the  word  “Independ- 
ence” protected  by  a bloody  sword  in  the  hand  of  an  uplifted  arm. 
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CHAPTER  6. 


NACOGDOCHES  AND  HENDERSON  COUNTIES. 

A Biographical  Sketch  of  General  J.  Pinkney  Henderson.  Henderson 
County;  Its  Creation,  Organization  and  Historical 
Record  and  Data. 

NACOGDOCHES. 

As  a preliminary  to  writing  the  history  of  Van  Zandt  county, 
it  seems  proper  to  briefly  sketch  the  territory  from  which  the 
county  was  carved,  that  the  reader  may  know  how  the  county  ap- 
peared before  its  organization.  To  this  end  and  for  this  purpose 
I will  briefly  notice  Nacogdoches,  of  which  Van  Zandt  county  was 
once  a part,  so  that  the  reader  can  more  readily  trace  it  back  to 
the  discovery  of  America. 

About  the  year  1690,  Don  iklonzo  De  Leon,  governor  of  of  Coa- 
huila,  a state  in  the  province  of  Mexico,  a Spanish  colony  by  con- 
quest, in  which  was  established  a number  of  Missions  in  east 
Texas.  Among  these  was  Nacogdoches,  located  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Bonita  with  La  Nana  Creeks,  in  what  is  now  Nacogdoches 
county,  Texas.  The  settlement  in  and  around  this  mission  was 
necessarily  slow,  for  numerous  causes,  chief  among  these  were 
owing  to  the  fact  that  tribes  of  hostile  Indians  threatened  it  on  all 
sides;  coupled  with  the  further  fact  that  under  Spanish  rule  for- 
eigners were  prohibited,  under  penalty  of  death,  from  entering 
the  settlement.  A few  Catholic  missionaries  and  Indian  prose- 
lytes, eked  out  a miserable  existence  by  killing  such  game  as  they 
could  take  with  crude  instruments  they  possessed  and  cultivating 
small  patches  of  maize  and  raising  some  stock.  In  1778,  Gil  Y. 
Barbo  erected  the  famous  Stone  Fort  at  that  place,  which  gave  bet- 
ter protection  to  those  under  its  shelter;  and  about  that  time  some 
wealthy  families  reached  there  from  New  Orleans  and  efforts 
were  made  to  open  up  semblances  of  roads  through  the  primeval 
forests,  that  had  obtained  up  to  that  time.  The  early  settlers 
lived  in  a very  primitive  manner.  There  w^ere  no  grist  mills ; no 
cotton  gins  and  no  accessible  markets  through  which  the  outer 
world  could  be  reached.  The  East  Texas  missions  were  moved  to 
locations  on  the  San  Antonio  river  in  1731. 

Col.  Juan  Almonte,  in  a report  on  Texas,  in  1834,  has  this  to 
say:  “There  will  be  exported  during  this  year  about  2000  bales 

of  cotton,  from  the  Nacogdoches  department.  There  arc  ma- 
chines for  cleaning  and  pressing  cotton  in  the  departments  of  Na- 
cogdoches and  Brazos.”  In  the  year  that  this  report  w'as  made, 
Texas  was  divided  into  three  departments,  viz.:  Bexar,  Nacog- 
doches and  Brazos,  each  embracing  an  immense  territory.  The 
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first  cotton  ginhouse  in  Texas  was  erected  in  1825,  on  the  Grose 
plantation;  the  next,  near  the  mouth  of  Cow  Creek,  in  Brazoria  ' 
county,  by  the  Austins;  the  third  by  Robert  H.  Williams,  in  Ma-  i 

tagorda  county.  Cotton  was  then  packed  in  fifty  and  one  hundred  , 

pound  sacks ; hence  Almonte's  estimate  of  2000  bales  in  Na-  ; 
cogdoches.  1 

Nacogdoches  county  was  one  of  the  original  counties  after  an- 
nexation. It  was  designated  as  a land  district  and  Hopkins  coun- 
ty was  created  from  Lamar  and  Henderson  counties,  March  25, 

1846.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  Henderson  county,  which  I will  next 
take  notice  of,  was  created  one  month  later  and  extended  to  the 
Hopkins  county  line  on  its  north  boundary.  ^ 

i 



Li 

J.  PINICNEY  HENDERSON,  SAN  AUGUSTINE,  TEX/iS.  1 

The  man  for  whom  Henderson  county  was  named,  was  born 
in  Lincoln  county,  North  Carolina;  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  Soon  thereafter 
he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Major  General  Dorrett,  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina militia  and  soon  thereafter  was  elected  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment. Henderson  came  to  Texas  when  she  was  under  Mexican 
rule.  When  Gen.  Sam  Houston  became  president  of  the  Texas 
republic,  he  appointed  Mr.  Henderson  attorney  general.  After- 
wards he  was  chosen  secretary  of  state  of  the  infant  republic.  He 
was  sent  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  in  the 
winter  of  1843-4,  and  together  with  Isaac  Van  Zandt,  of  Texas, 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  on 
the  12th  day  of  April,  1844,  concluded  a treaty  of  annexation,  by 
which  Texas  was  to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  which  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  senate.  In  1837,  he  was  sent  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraordinary  from  the  Re- 
public of  Texas,  to  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  He  se- 
cured valuable  treaties  with  both  of  these  governments.  His 
visits  abroad  won  him  many  affable  friends.  After  annexation  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion, that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  new  republic.  At  the 
first  election  held  under  the  new  constitution,  he  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  the  state,  and  on  the  assembling  of  the  first  legislature  un- 
der the  new  constitution,  many  new  counties  were  created,  among 
them  the  county  of  Henderson,  which  was  named  for  him.  In 
1846  war  was  opened  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and 
Governor  Henderson  was  commissioned  a major  general  in  the 
United  States  army ; and  the  legislature  voted  him  a leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  he  went  to  the  front  and  commanded  the  Texas  troops 
with  sucji  ability  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  during  the  three  days  bat- 
tle, that  on  the  capitulation  of  the  city  by  the  Mexicans,  General 
Taylor  appointed  him  as  one  of  the  three  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  surrender  of  the 
city^  At  the  re-organization  of  the  army  he  resigned  and  returned 
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to  his  duties  as  governor  of  Texas.  Congress  voted  him  a sword 
as  an  evidence  of  the  government’s  gratitude  for  his  gallantry. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  he  removed  to  Nacog- 
doches and  entered  into  a co-partnership  with  Gen.  Thomas  J. 
j Rusk,  and  they  jointly  practiced  law  together  until  the  death  of 
I Senator  Rusk. 

[ Mr.  Henderson  was,  in  1857,  elected  United  States  senator,  and 
1 while  he  was  filling  this  office  he  died  in  Washington,  in  June, 

t 1858,  and  was  buried  at  Marshall,  Texas. 

I During  his  residence  in  Paris,  as  a diplomat  from  Texas,  he  met 

I Miss  Francis  Cox,  a daughter  of  Mr.  John  Cox,  of  Pennsylvania, 

» whose  temporary  residence  was  in  Paris,  and  in  1839  they  were 

j married  at  London.  They  have  two  children  now  living ; one  mar- 

‘ ried  a German  count  who  lived  on  the  Rhine,  and  perhaps  is  now, 

! if  not  too  old,  in  the  ranks.  The  other,  a Mrs.  Adams,  lived  in 

* New  Jersey  when  I last  had  a communication  from  her. 

General  Henderson  held  quite  a good  deal  of  real  estate  in  Van 
Zandt  county,  among  which  was  an  interest  in  the  Sam  Bell  tract, 
which  covered  the  salt  lands  at  Grand  Saline. 

General  Henderson’s  services  to  Texas  will  long  be  remembered 
by  a grateful  people. 


HENDERSON  COUNTY. 

Van  Zandt  county  having  been  created  from  Henderson  county, 
it  is  proper  to  give  the  origin  of  Henderson  county  and  some  of  its 
records  before  Van  Zandt  county  was  created. 

Henderson  county  was  created  from  Houston  and  Nacogdoches 
counties,  April  27,  1846  and  named  for  Governor  J.  P.  Henderson. 
Located  in  east  Texas,  the  Neches  River  forms  its  eastern  and  the 
Trinity  its  western  boundary.  Organized  July  13,  1846.  Said 
county  then  embraced  a territory  of  about  3,600  square  miles, 
about  2,265,000  acres  of  land.  It  contains  today  an  area  of  940 
square  miles.  In  addition  to  its  present  territory,  it  originally  cov- 
ered all  of  Kaufman,  all  of  Rockw'ell,  all  of  V an  Zandt,  all  of  Wood 
and  nearly  all  of  Rains  counties. 

i The  following  historical  record  data  was  prepared  by  Judge  W. 
L.  Faulk,  an  old  citizen  of  Henderson  county  and  may  be  relied 
upon. 

THE  COUNTY  SEAT  QUESTION. 

By  commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  the  county  seat  waa 
' located  at  Buffalo,  on  the  Trinity  River.  In  1848  the  counties  of  Kauf- 

: man  and  Van  Zandt  were  created  from  territory  of  Henderson  county 

: and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  locate  a new  county  seat  In  Hen- 

‘ derson  county.  Centerville  was  selected  by  a popular  vote.  A.  F. 

i McCarty  filed  a protest  against  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  from 

f Buffalo  to  Centerville,  but  the  commissioners’  court  ordered  the  public 

I records  of  the  county  to  Centerville  and  several  terms  were  held  there, 

f but  on  November  19,  1849,  the  commissioners’  court  again  met  in  session 

I at  Buffalo.  On  August  24,  1850,  another  election  was  held  to  locate  the 

county  seat  of  Henderson  county,  at  which  Athens  received  twenty-seven 
''^^otes  majority  and  the  records  were  moved  there,  and  the  term  of  the 

i 
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commissioners’  court  of  said  county  was  held  there  in  October,  lS5n, 
since  which  time  the  county  seat  has  remained  at  the  town  of  Athens 
and  quiet  has  prevailed. 

The  first  court  that  the  records  show  was  held  in  Henderson  county, 
was  at  Buffalo.  The  term  began  on  December  13,  1847.  The  Hon.  Amo; 
Clark,  judge  of  the  sixth  judicial  district,  presided.  The  first  cas‘\ 
although  numbered  sixteen,  brought  to  that  term  v/as  an  action  to  trc~.- 
pass  to  try  title.  The  petition  is  very  lengthy,  and  is  signed  by  Ochiltro^,'. 
Jennings  and  Hyde,  attorneys  for  petitioner.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  have  be  ::', 
answered  until  May  17,  1849.  The  answer  consists  of  a short  general 
demurrer  and  plea  of  not  guilty,  signed  by  Reagan  and  Reaves,  attor 
neys  for  defendant.  The  case  was  styled  John  J.  Simpson  vs.  Wyai: 
Parham. 

The  first  regular  minutes  that  we  find  was  a court  held  at  Buf- 
falo, on  November  12,  1849,  Bennett  H.  Martin,  district  judge: 
A.  J.  Fowler,  district  attorney;  Nicholas  H.  Gray,  sheriff  and  Wm. 
W.  Briggs,  clerk,  by  his  deputy,  James  T.  Royal. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  jurors  ordered  to  be  sum- 
moned: James  flooper,  Marion  Gardner,  M.  M.  Clark,  G.  B. 

Mason,  Julius  Barker,  Samuel  Whitehead.  Wm.  Carter,  James 
W.  Boon,  Wm.  W.  Stirman,  Wm.  A.  Brown,  James  Smith,  Jno. 
S.  Damron,  Jno.  Baker,  Andrew  F.  McCarty,  John  H.  Kiso,  John 
V.  Wadkins,  Morris  Ward,  Natahiel  S.  Bratcher,  Wm.  Ward,  G. 
N.  Sawyer,  Asa  Dalton,  Wm.  Waldrip,  Wm.  Avant,  Hugh  T. 
Moore,  Miles  D.  Blue,  Jackson  Phillips,  Wm.  T.  Brewer,  J.  Jones. 
Joshua  B.  Luker,  Jefferson  Miller,  Barkley  M.  Ballard,  James  L. 
Gossett,  John  B.  White,  Isaac  Vanhoser,  James  Duncan,  Thomas 
Box. 

The  first  criminal  case  that  appears  on  the  minutes  is  State 
of  Texas  vs.  James  L.  Gossett,  Nichlai  Hanson  charged  with  af- 
fray. 

The  first  gaming  case  is  State  vs.  Nicholas  Gray,  charge,  bet- 
ting at  “twenty-one."'  That  game  must  now  be  obsolete,  as  we 
never  hear  of  such  a game. 

The  first  indictment  for  murder  that  is  shown  on  the  record  is 
the  State  of  Texas  vs.  F.  C.  Butler. 

The  first  man  that  was  found  guilty  was  James  Duncan  for  an 
assault  and  battery  and  was  fined  $1.00.  J.  W.  Ochiltree  was  fore- 
man of  the  jury. 

The  adjourning  order  of  the  fall  term,  1849,  is  as  follows:  Or- 

dered that  court  adjourn  until  court  in  course. 

The  spring  term,  1850,  of  the  district  court  was  also  held  at 
Buffalo,  by  the  same  officers  as  at  the  fall  term,  1849.  The  names 
of  all  the  jurors  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  compiler  of  this, 
although  many  of  them  he  never  saw.  It  appears  that  the  name 
of  Alscy  Fuller  was  on  the  record  more  than  any  other  person  as  a 
litigant  on  both  the  civil  and  criminal  docket  and  as  a petit  ami 
grand  juror. 

The  fall  term  of  the  district  court,  1850,  was  held  at  Athens, 
being  the  first  district  court  ever  held  there,  was  begun  on  the 
2nd  day  of  October,  1850.  O.  I'.I.  Roberts  was  district  judge;  A- 
J.  Fowler,  district  attorney;  James  Ball,  sheriff;  Wm.  C.  Bobo, 
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(jepiity;  John  Ledbetter,  clerk.  Some  of  the  very  familiar  names 
to  me,  who  constituted  that  term,  are  Henry  Boles,  Bery  An  High- 
tower, Flemming  Ball,  John  C.  Dunn,  John  S.  Ledbetter,  Leroy 
Parks,  Wm.  Boles,  Sr.,  M.  M.  Clark,  J.  B.  Luker,  Felix  Parks,  R. 
H.  Pearson,  C.  Choat,  Miles  D.  Blue  and  S.  J.  Scott. 

I notice  the  record  shows  that  at  that  term  of  the  court  two 
prominent  attorneys,  Thomas  J.  Jenning  and  Wm.  B.  Ochiltree, 
were  tried  for  gaming,  but  shown  not  guilty.  The  jury  returned 
the  following  verdict  in  each  case:  “We,  the  jury,  find  the  de- 

fendant not  guilty. — E.  L.  Smith,  foreman.  We  all  knew  the  fore- 
man, Uncle  Eli  Smith,  as  well  as  we  did  our  own  daddies.  He  was 
the  father  of  our  W.  C.  Smith  now  at  MalkoflP.  At  that  same 
term  of  court  Nicholas  Gray  beat  his  case  of  betting  at  twenty- 
one.”  Uncle  Eli  signed  his  verdict  as  foreman  and  said  not  guilty. 
It  seems  that  Fowler  was  not  as  lucky  as  our  present  district  at- 
torney, handsome  Jere  Crook.  The  Hon.  O.  M.  Roberts  ad- 
journed the  court  in  his  own  handwriting  in  these  words. 

Court  is  ordered  to  adjourn. 

O.  M.  Roberts, 
District  Judge,  Presiding. 

Attest: 

J.  Ledbetter,  D.  C. 

The  minutes  of  the  spring  term,  1851,  are,  of  course,  modern 
to  some  of  the  old  settlers.  The  jury  for  that  term  was  selected 
on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1850,  and  one  of  them  is  near  and 
dear  to  the  writer  of  this,  I will  give  some  of  their  names:  Wm. 

K.  Faulk,  B.  T.  Higgins,  J.  P.  Sullivan,  W.  C.  Holland,  Marion 
Gardner,  M.  Darnold,  Beryan  Hightower,  Asa  Dalton.  These 
jurors  were  selected  by  John  Ledbetter,  district  clerk,  E.  J. 
Thompson,  county  clerk,  and  Eli  L.  Smith,  justice  of  the  peace. 
This  term  was  held  by  Bennett  H.  Martin,  district  judge,  and  the 
fall  term,  1851,  and  spring  term,  1852,  were  also  held  by  him.  The 
spring  term,  1853,  was  held  by  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan.  His  hand- 
writing then  is  almost  precisely  what  it  is  now.  He  held  every 
court  thereafter,  spring  and  fall  terms,  until  the  fall  term  of  1857, 
which  was  held  b}"  Hon.  R.  A.  Reeves,  district  judge.  At  that 
term  of  the  court  Col.  T.  J.  Wood  acted  as  special  judge  to  try 
the  case  of  Cravens  vs.  Dumas. 

I find  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  our  county  that  on  the 
25th  day  of  January,  1847,  the  citizens  of  old  BuiTalo,  the  then 
county  site  of  Henderson  county,  organized  a debating  society. 
^Ir.  John  H.  Reagan  was  called  to  the  chair  and  the  secretary  says 
he  made  a good  speech  showing  the  mental  improvement  and 
nioral  influence  of  a debating  society.  James  Boggs  was  the  secre- 
tary at  that  meeting  which  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Perkins.  After 
appointing  a committee  to  draft  constitution  and  select  names  for 
the  society,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  residence  of 
James  Perkins  on  February  6,  1847,  at  early  candlelight.  The 
planner  of  adopting  the  constitution,  the  various  discussions  on 
It  and  the  by-laws  are  faithfully  recorded  by  the  secretary.  The 
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constitution  and  the  by-laws  are  copied  fully  on  the  minutes.  It 
was  named  the  Buffalo  lyceum.  The  question  selected  for  discus- 
sion, “Was  it  better  policy  of  the  United  States  to  invade  Mexico 
than  to  have  compromised?”  The  speakers  were  as  follows:  Af- 
firmative: Jas.  Stevenson,  B.  Graham,  I.  D.  Scott,  James  Dun- 

can; negative,  J.  H.  Reagan,  L.  B.  Sanders,  J.  P.  Moore,  A.  B. 
Gardner.  The  minutes  show  that  the  question  was  not  discussed 
until  September  27,  1847,  and  that  “the  merit  of  the  question  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  negative.”  Several  of  the  defaulting  mem- 
bers were  fined  five  cents  for  nonattendance.  These  minutes  are 
kept  up  for  several  pages  at  the  beginning  of  a book  containing 
commissioner  court  records.  Some  of  the  questions  discussed  by 
that  society  are  right  interesting,  and  are  as  follows: 

“Was  it  good  policy  in  the  government  of  Texas  to  Grant  colony 
contracts?” 

“Whether  it  is  better  policy  to  clean  out  the  Trinity  River  now 
or  wait  until  we  raise  a quantity  of  produce  to  ship  off?” 

“Is  the  hope  of  reward  greater  than  the  fear  of  punishment?” 
“Is  the  revenue  system  for  the  collection  of  taxes  better  than 
the  protective?” 

“Are  the  works  of  nature  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  the 
works  of  art?” 

“Should  capital  punishment  be  abolished?” 
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CHAPTER  7. 


VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY. 

Governor  George  T.  Wood;  Colonel  Charles  De  Morse;  Biographical 
Sketch  of  Isaac  Van  Zandt;  Creation  and  Organization 
of  Van  Zandt  County. 

GOVERNOR  GEORGE  T.  WOOD. 

It  was  George  T.  Wood  who  approved  the  bill  creating  the 
county  of  Van  Zandt.  He  was  a native  Georgian,  and  came  to 
Texas  in  1836,  soon  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  He  became 
a planter  in  Polk  county.  He  was  a quiet,  unassuming  man  of 
considerable  force  of  character,  as  was  evidenced  by  his  being 
elected  to  congress  of  the  republic,  brigadier  general  of  militia; 
colonel  of  a regiment  of  volunteers,  and  lastly  governor  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

Governor  Wood  commanded  a regiment  at  the  battle  of  Monte- 
rey, Mexico.  To  show  what  small  influences  exerted  weight  in 
those  days,  it  was  said  that  Governor  Henderson  made  Wood  gov- 
ernor of  Texas  by  omitting  to  mention  the  latter’s  gallant  conduct 
in  the  report  of  the  battle  of  Monterey.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Gov- 
ernor Wood  was  a polished  gentleman,  a good  lawyer  and  made 
Texas  a good  governor.  After  his  term  of  office  expired  he  re- 
tired to  private  life  and  died  in  Panola  county,  Texas,  in  1856. 
Wood  county  was  named  for  him. 


COLONEL  CHARLES  DE  MORSE. 

Col.  Charles  De  Morse  was  elected  public  printer  and  hauled 
the  manuscript  copies  of  proceedings  of  the  laws  from  Austin  to 
Clarksville  and  printed  them  on  a Washington  hand  press,  for  the 
sessions  of  1848,  including  the  act  creating  Van  Zandt  county. 
Col.  De  Morse  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  grew  to  manhood  in 
New  York  and  came  as  a volunteer  to  Texas  in  the  “Morehouse 
Battalion,”  arriving  too  late  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto,  though  in  hearing  of  the  guns.  He  served  in  both  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  held  various  posi- 
tions at  Austin  from  1839  to  1842. 

In  1842  there  was  a shake-up  on  account  of  the  public  ar- 
chives of  the  republic  being  ordered  by  President  Houston,  from 
Austin  to  Houston  for  safe  keeping.  This  was  resisted  by  some 
of  the  Austin  people,  who  resorted  to  arms  to  encompass  President 
Houston  in  his  effort  to  carry  out  his  mandate,  and  the  records 
were  boxed  up  and  held  in  hiding  until  the  officers  of  the  republic 
returned  and  resumed  their  duties  at  Austin.  Colonel  De  Morse 
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was  in  all  thing's  anti-Houston  and  President  Houston  was  th- 
same  to  Colonel  De  Morse.  So  Colonel  De  Morse  took  leave  o' 
Austin  and  repaired  to  Clarksville,  Red  River  county,  and  founde- 
the  Northern  Standard,  a weekly  journal,  which  he  continued  t 
publish  until  his  death  back  in  the  eighties.  He  was  a member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1875,  and  candidate  for  con- 
gress at  the  first  election  under  the  new  constitution,  but  failco 
of  election. 


ISAAC  VAN  ZANDT,  MARSHALL,  TEXAS. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ten- 
nessee, July  10,  1813.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Mary  Van 
Zandt.  His  father  was  a native  of  North  Carolina,  the  youngest 
son  of  Jacob  Van  Zandt,  who,  about  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, moved  out  of  the  Moravian  settlement  in  that  state  and 
established  himself  as  an  agriculturist  in  Franklin  county,  Ten- 
nessee. His  mother’s  father,  Samuel  Isaacs,  about  the  same  time 
migrated  from  South  Carolina  and  settled  in  Lincoln  county, 
Tennessee,  an  adjoining  county  to  that  of  Franklin.  On  both 
sides  he  came  of  revolutionary  patriot  ancestry.  His  grandfather 
Van  Zandt,  participated  in  several  of  the  battles  that  won  our  in- 
dependence of  the  British  crown,  and  his  grandfather  Isaacs,  ail 
through  the  war,  was  a zealous  and  active  follower  of  the  for- 
tunes of  Marion  in  all  of  his  dashing  and  hazardous  raids  against 
the  English  foemen,  and  their  home  allies,  the  traitorous  tories. 

All  through  his  boyhood  and  youth,  Isaac  Van  Zandt  was  a vic- 
tim of  ill  health,  and  for  this  reason  his  attendance  at  school  wns 
desultory,  and  not  as  fruitful  of  educational  benefit  to  him  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  But  his  enforced  absence  from  the 
schoolroom  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  indulge  at  home  his  relish 
of  good  books.  He  read  with  an  ardent  yearning  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  volume  he  perused, 
and  thus,  perhaps,  fully  compensated  himself  for  all  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  being  compelled  to  forego  scholastic  instruction.  With 
English  literature  and  general  history  be  became  quite  conversant. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  married  Miss  Fannie  Lipscomb,  a rel- 
ative of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Lipscomb,  of  Texas,  and  commenced 
merchandising  at  Salem,  in  his  native  county,  having  his  father 
for  a partner.  This  business,  however,  continued  only  for  a few 
months;  for,  his  father  died  in  1834,  the  concern  had  to  be  wound 
up  so  as  to  facilitate  a speedy  distribution  of  the  paternal  estate 
among  the  heirs.  As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  Isaac  Van  Zandt 
promptly  sold  for  cash  his  portion  of  the  estate,  consisting  mainly 
of  land  and  negroes,  and  in  1835  went  north  and  inv^ested  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  patrimony  in  a stock  of  goods.  This  stock  he  shipped 
to  Cofifeeville,  Mississippi,  and  there  resumed  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness, expecting  to  be  lifelong  merchant  and  nothing  else.  This 
was  the  flush  time  in  Mississippi. 

Bank  paper  was  abundant;  everything  vendible  was  bought  and 
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sold  at  high  valuations;  the  credit  system  was  in  vogue  and  every- 
body went  deeply  into  debt.  At  length  the  bubble  burst  and  the 
culmination  came  in  the  shape  of  broken  banks,  bankrupt  trades- 
men and  a financially  ruined  people.  Having  invested  all  he  was 
worth  in  the  Mississippi  mercantile  adventure,  when  the  crash 
came,  in  1837,  Van  Zandt  found  himself  well-nigh  penniless.  He 
struggled  for  a time  against  the  tide  of  misfortune,  made  every 
possible  effort  to  collect  the  debts  due  him,  and  pay  off  those  he 
owed,  but  his  debtors,  in  most  cases,  neither  by  persuasion  nor 
court  process  could  be  induced  to  meet  his  demands  against  them, 
and  this  failure  to  meet  their  obligations  to  him  made  him  im- 
potent to  meet  his  creditors.  Even  bedding  woven  by  his  wife  was 
sold  to  meet  the  debts  of  the  husband.  As  long  as  he  had  anything 
that  could  be  turned  to  the  credit  side  of  his  indebtedness,  it  took 
that  direction  and  he  had  the  proud  consciousness  of  knowing  that 
he  had  held  back  nothing  to  which,  either  by  the  law  of  the  land 
or  that  of  moral  obligation,  his  creditors  had  a right  to  claim. 
While  residing  at  Cofteeville,  his  talent  for  public  speaking  was  first 
developed.  He  became  a member  of  a debating  club,  consisting 
of  the  young  lawyers  and  others  of  the  little  town,  and  to  his  own 
surprise,  as  well  as  that  of  others,  he  soon  displayed  a rare  readiness 
of  speech  and  unusual  acuteness  of  argument  in  the  discussions 
that  occurred.  This  almost  purely  accidental  discovery  of  a latent, 
and  hitherto  unused  talent,  determined  his  future  career  in  life, 
for,  shorn  of  all  his  property,  he  had  no  resource  but  his  native  gift 
of  intellect.  He  determined  to  turn  his  attention  to  legal  studies, 
took  up  the  elementary  books  of  English  law,  and  by  assiduous 
application  to  a perusual  of  them,  in  somewhat  less  than  a year, 
so  far  mastered  their  contents  as  to  obtain,  on  due  examination, 
admission  to  the  bar.  In  this  manner  his  reverse  of  fortune  proved 
to  have  been  a blessing  in  disguise,  his  commercial  disaster  leading 
him  to  a pursuit  for  which  his  natural  abilities  eminently  fitted  him. 
By  this  change  of  vocation  he  speedily  won  back  more  than  he  had 
lost  pecuniarily  as  a merchant,  and  at  the  same  time  achieved  an 
honorable  distinction  among  his  fellowmen,  far  surpassing  that 
which  ordinarily  comes  to  the  most  successful  follower  of  m.ere 
trade.  This  success  came  to  him  in  Texas,  whither  he  migrated, 
carrying  with  him  his  family,  in  1838.  His  first  home  in  the  young 
republic  was  in  Panola  county,  at  that  time  but  lately  organized 
and  very  sparsely  settled.  An  humble,  lonely  log  cabin  there 
sheltered  him  and  his  loved  ones  for  some  months.  He  did  not  lo- 
cate himself  in  that  county  with  the  intention  of  abiding  there  per- 
manently ;but  for  economic  reasons,  and  that, before  offering  himself 
as  a general  practitioner  of  the  law,  he  might  have  a quiet  retreat, 
where  he  might,  by  private  study,  make  himself  familiar  with  the 
statutes  of  the  republic,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  in  its  courts. 
During  their  residence  in  that  county,  the  hardships  and  privations 
cf  frontier  life  in  their  sternest  forms  were  the  daily  experience 
of  himself  and  family;  but  his  wife,  who.  as  well  as  lie,  had  been 
nursed  in  the  lap  of  plenty,  met  the  severe  allotment  with  fortitude. 
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and  so  cheerfully  bore  herself  through  the  ordeal  of  want  and  dis- 
comfort, that  no  sense  of  discouragement  ever  oppressed  him  . She 
was,  verily,  a helpmeet  to  him  in  those  days  of  adversity,  and  to 
her  unmurmuring  accommodation  of  herself  to  her  changed  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  words  of  cheer  and  hope  that  came  to  him 
from  her  lips,  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  the  after  success  that 
crowned  his  struggle  with  adverse  fortune.  Had  a querulous,  dis- 
contented spirit  influenced  his  life  beneath  that  lowly  roof  in  Panoia 
county,  the  energies  of  her  husband  might  have  been  sapped,  and 
the  outcome  of  his  career  might  have  been  very  different  from 
what  it  was — an  outcome  that  she  now  looks  back  upon  with  just 
pride  and  pleasure.  She  richly  merits  the  quietude  and  affluence 
she  now  enjoys  in  the  evening  of  her  days,  under  the  shade  of  the 
tree  she  helped  her  husband  to  plant,  during  the  dark  time  of  their 
earlier  Texan  life. 

In  1839  Isaac  Van  Zandt  moved  to  Harrison  county  and  engaged 
in  the  active  practice  of  law.  Success  attended  him  from  the  start, 
and  he  rose  rapidly  to  the  front  among  his  legal  competitors.  Soon 
the  minds  of  the  people  around  him  turned  upon  a suitable  man  to 
represent  them  in  the  congress  of  the  republic.  To  the  sessions 
of  1840-41,  with  great  unanimity  they  sent  him  as  their  delegate  to 
the  lower  house  of  that  legislative  body,  and  the  zeal  he  manifested 
in  this  new  sphere  of  action,  not  only  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
his  immediate  constituents,  but  of  those  of  the  people  at  large,  en- 
deared him  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  ability  he  displayed  in 
the  committee  rooms  and  on  the  floor  of  the  house  commanded 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  co-legislators.  He  speedily  be- 
came a marked  man  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

His  next  official  position  was  that  of  charge  d’  affairs  to  the 
United  States,  which  was  conferred  upon  him  by  President  Houston, 
in  1842.  During  the  two  years  that  he  resided  at  Washington 
City,  as  the  diplomatic  agent  of  the  republic,  he  labored  assiduously 
with  the  government  to  which  he  was  accredited,  to  bring  about  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  when  this  measure 
had  become  a certainty  in  the  near  future,  he  resigned  the  office 
and  returned  home. 

In  1845  he  was  a delegate  to  the  convention  that  completed  the 
work  of  annexation,  and  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  “Lone 
Star”  state.  In  that  body  there  were  many  brilliant  intellects,  and 
in  the  galaxy  his  was  an  orb  of  no  mean  magnitude.  Some  of  the 
members  were  far  older  than  he,  and  among  them,  no  doubt,  could 
have  been  found  a profounder  jurist  than  he  as  yet  had  time 
to  become;  but  on  questions  of  state  policy,  and  what  was  needful 
as  a component  element  of  the  organic  law  they  were  framing,  he 
displayed  a wisdom  that  left  its  impress  upon  the  instrument  that 
came  from  their  hands,  and  won  for  him  the  prestige  of  unusual 
statesmanship. 

In  1847,  he  was  before  the  people  of  Texas  as  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  governor,  and  while  making  an  active,  and  what  promised 
to  be  a successful  canvass  of  the  state,  he  was  stricken  down  with 
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yellow  fever  at  Houston  and  died  there  on  the  11th  day  of  October. 
In  fact,  during  the  canvass  his  election  was  recognized  as  a cer- 
tainty. His  remains  were  transferred  to  Marshall,  and  by  loving 
hands  laid  in  the  city  cemetery,  where  to  his  memory  they  have 
reared  a monument  that  will  tell  to  the  stranger  where  sleeps  a man 
whom  all  Texans  of  his  day  delighted  to  honor. 

In  person  he  was  above  the  average  stature,  erect  and  well  pro- 
portioned. His  head  was  covered  with  abundant  locks,  that  were 
as  black  as  the  raven’s  plumage ; his  dark  gray  eyes  sparkled  with 
intelligence,  and  his  look  habitually  wore  the  impress  of  frankness 
and  benignity.  His  carriage  was  easy,  graceful  and  dignified,  and 
his  manners  were  urbane  and  courteous.  In  a word,  none  could 
come  near  him  and  not  feel  that  they  were  in  the  presence  of  a true 
gentleman. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  with  no  mention  of  the  fact  that 
Isaac  Van  Zandt  was  a Christian.  From  his  early  youth  he  hnd 
been  a member  of  the  Baptist  church,  and  his  exemplary  walk  in 
life  indicated  that  revealed  truth  had  been  heartily  accepted  by  him, 
and  been  allowed  to  mold  his  heart  and  character.  The  serene 
composure  of  his  dying  hours,  and  the  devout  expressions  of  Chris- 
tian hope  and  resignation  that  characterized  them,  grandly  wit- 
nessed that : 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate, 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walks 
Of  virtuous  life — quite  on  the  verge  of  Heaven. 


THE  REV.  AMBROSE  FITZGERALD. 

The  Rev.  Ambrose  Fitzgerald  was  the  first  clerk  of  the  county 
court  of  Van  Zandt  county;  was  a son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Fitz- 
gerald; was  born  in  the  state  of  IMissouri,  on  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1827.  At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Meigs  county,  east  Tennessee,  where  under  adverse  conditions,  al- 
ternating between  hard  labor  and  attending  the  rude  common 
schools  then  prevailing  in  that  country,  received  a common  school 
education,  which  he  improved  by  continuous  study  as  circum- 
stances would  admit  until  in  latter  life  he  was  quite  well  accom- 
plished. Barely  budding  into  manhood’s  estate  (not  quite  19)  he 
was  married  to  Mary  Ann  O’Kelley.  At  this  time,  financially 
speaking,  his  greatest  asset  was  a good  store  of  self  reliance.  Sum- 
ming tip  his  courage,  he  procured  a w^agon  and  a yoke  of  oxen; 
he  placed  his  possessions  in  the  wagon,  including  his  “girl  wdfe” 
and  was  off  for  the  “promise  land”  of  Texas.  Having  seen  so 
many  people  on  the  road,  I may  be  pardoned  if  I suggest  a partial 
inventory  of  the  contents  of  that  wagon:  A flintlock  rifle;  a sup- 

ply of  bar  lead ; a pair  of  bullet  moulds ; a quantity  of  powder : a 
steel  handmill;  a supply  of  fishing  tackle;  a pole  axe,  hung  in  a 
crude  fashion  to  the  wagon  tongue,  a well-filled  tar  bucket  swung 
underneath  the  coupling  pole,  just  behind  the  rear  axle  of  the 
wagon,  and  a dog  that  alternated  between  following  the  tar  bucket 
and  riding  with  the  family. 
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Such  is  the  pen  picture  of  hundreds  of  “prairie  schooners”  this 
writer  has  seen  wending  their  way  westward  through  deep  tangled 
wildwood,  with  little  that  might  be  called  roads,  and  bridges  were 
almost  unknown,  and  but  few  cabins  along  the  wayside,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  human  habitation. 

Brave  indeed  were  the  pioneers  that  left  father,  mother  and 
friends  behind,  to  erect  a shelter  in  the  wilderness  of  Texas,  as  did 
Rev.  Ambrose  Fitzgerald,  who  must  have  pitched  his  tent  in  what 
is  now  Rains  county,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of 
where  the  town  of  Emory  now  stands,  in  Mercer’s  colony,  in  Nacog- 
doches county,  receiving  a land  certificate  for  640  acres  of  wild 
Texas  land,  he  and  his  girl  wife  set  to  building  themselves  a home, 
about  the  year  1846.  That  year  Henderson  county  was  organized, 
and  so  they  were  in  another  county.  In  1848,  Van  Zandt  county 
was  created,  just  seven  days  before  Fitzgerald  reached  his  twenty- 
first  birthday.  At  the  first  election  held  in  the  county  four  months 
later,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  county  court ; qualified  and  en- 
tered the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  first  couple  to  enter  into  a marriage  contract  in  Van  Zandt 
county  was  Thomas  Cunningham  and  Mahala  Brown.  The  new 
clerk  delighted  to  tell  of  his  action  when  called  upon  to  issue  the 
license  for  this  couple  to  become  man  and  wife.  He  felt  that  it 
was  a solemn  affair,  and  so  he  drew  up  a bond,  and  had  the  pros- 
pective bridegroom  furnish  good  and  sufficient  securities  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  do  and  perform  ail  duties  incumbent  upon  him 
as  a dutiful  husband.  Jesse  J.  Gage,  a minister  of  the  gospel,  per- 
formed the  ceremony,  and  the  newly  wedded  couple  went  forth  as 
man  and  wife.  We  have  no  record  that  Mr.  Cunningham  ever  for- 
feited his  bond. 

In  1850  Wood  county  was  created  from  Van  Zandt  county,  and 
as  Reverend  Fitzgerald’s  home  was  in  Wood  county,  he  was  elected 
first  clerk  of  the  county  court  of  that  county,  and  continued  in  that 
office  until  war  spread  its  sable  mantle  over  the  land  of  our  fathers ; 
then  he  resigned  his  clerkship  to  accept  a captain’s  commission  in 
Col.  R.  B.  Hubbard’s  regiment,  confederate  army.  After  peace 
was  once  more  restored.  Reverend  Fitzgerald  was  again  elected 
clerk  of  the  county  court  of  Wood  county,  Texas.  Rains  county 
was  created  from  Wood,  Hunt,  Hopkins  and  Van  Zandt  counties, 
June  9,  1870;  organized  December  1,  1870.  Very  soon  there- 
after, Reverend  Fitzgerald  was  elected  assessor  and  collector  of 
taxes  for  that  county  and  later  was  elected  county  and  district 
clerk  of  the  same  county,  which  position  he  held  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Reverend  Fitzgerald  was  ordained  a minister  of  the  Baptist 
church  in  early  life,  and  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he  baptized  more 
converts  during  his  ministry  than  any  other  preacher  officiating  in 
so  sparsely  a settled  country.  One  thing  that  delighted  him  very 
much,  was  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism  to  Governor 
James  Stephen  Hogg.  Governor  Ilogg  learned  the  art  of  a printer 
in  the  office  of  the  National  Index,  FI.  C.  Manning,  managing  editor, 
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and  he  purchased  a small  press  and  published  a paper  at  Longvdew 
for  a time,  then  moved  his  press  to  Quitman  and  commenced  the 
publication  of  the  Wood  County  Democrat.  Soon  after  this  he 
became  converted  and  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism  as  above 
stated. 

Reverend  Fitzgerald  became  a Free  and  Accepted  Mason  in  early 
life  and  was  numbered  among  those  high  up  in  that  order,  was  ex- 
emplified by  the  resolutions  drawn  by  a committee  and  adopted  by 
his  lodge,  after  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Emory,  Texas,  June 
15,  1893;  aged  65  years. 

Reverend  Fitzgerald  was  married  three  times;  his  second  wife 
being  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Baxter,  of  Quitman,  Texas ; his  third  being 
Miss  Carrie  Smith,  of  Upshur  county,  Texas.  In  all,  seventeen 
children  were  born  of  these  unions,  seven  of  whom  still  survive. 


EARLY  SETTLERS. 


The  People  That  Helped  to  Organize  Van  Zandt  County. 

The  following  is  as  complete  a list  of  those  who  were  here  in 
18^8,  when  the  new  county  was  organized,  as  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain. At  that  time  it  embraced,  in  addition  to  its  present  territory, 
all  of  Wood  county,  and  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  Rains  county: 


H.  C.  Adams 
C.  C.  Arrington 
Samuel  Burk 

L.  H.  Baughman 
Leonard  Brown 
John  Baldwin 
Allen,  Blair 
Peter  S.  Benton 
Jonathan  Brown^ 

John  Red  Brown 
Henry  Creagle 
John  Cohee 
Obediah  Cook 
Joseph  Crockett 
Isom  Clark 
Thomas  Cunningham 
Jesse  Compton 
Joseph  Cox 

John  G.  Cox 
Thomas  T.  Cox 
J.  W.  Chrestman 
Andrew  Donley 
John  Donley 
Mary  Davis 
Charles  Duncan 

M.  Fitzgerald 
A Fitzgerald 
John  Freeman 
Joseph  Fisher 
Ola  Gunderson 
Wniter  C.  Greer 
Gains  Greer 
Joseph  Greer 
George  Greer 


Adam  Greer 
Samuel  Greer 
P.  M.  Gunderson 
Walter  Greer 
Robert  Guinn 
G.  A.  Hill 
David  Havins 
John  Havins 
B.  Y.  Higgins 
Victoria  Hobbs 
James  Hillhouse 
Thomas  Horseley 
A.  J.  Horseley 
John  M.  Hays 
John  Jordan 
Wm.  D.  Johnson 
Aanan  Knudson 
Wm.  D.  Leggett 

E.  Lunderman 
T.  L.  Ledbetter 
J.  R.  Marrs 
John  Marrs 
Alney  T.  McGee 
S.  Manson 
Wm.  McCarrel 
Joseph  Moody 
Allen  Miller 
Robert  Mitchell 
D.  R.  Mclnturff 
A.  B.  Mclnturff 
John  Moore 
Aslac  Nelson 

D.  O.  Norton 

F.  D.  Chelly 


E.  Olson 
Ola  Olson 
C.  C.  Chelly 
C.  P.  Parker 
R.  R.  Powers 
John  Piles 
William  Piles 
John  Pierce 
Joab  D.  Rains 
Mark  Rushing 
C.  E.  Rivers 
David  Robinson 
William  Rose 
John  H.  Rierson 
J.  M.  Herman 
H.  Stark 
Jackson  Smith 
John  Simpkins 
Henry  Stout 
Joseph  Simpkins 
Benjamin  Straner 
Samuel  Slater 
Redden  S.  Smith 
John  Tollett 
Aslac  Tergerson 
Terkin  Tergerson 
James  Tumlinson 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Varner 
Matthew  Wiley 
Joel  Waper 
James  D.  Wright 
Joseph  Williams 
Gilbert  Yarbrough 
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SOME  HISTORY  OP  VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY 


AN  ACT  TO  CREATE  THE  COUNTY  OF  VAN  ZANDT, 

MARCH  20,  1848. 

Be  It  Enacted,  etc.  That  all  the  territory  heretofore  comprised  within 
the  county  of  Henderson,  and  not  now  comprised  within  the  counties  of 
Henderson  and  Kaufman  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  constituted  and 
made  a new  county  to  be  called  Van  Zandt.  That  said  county  shall  be 
organized  in  conformity  with  “Act  for  the  organization  of  several  coun- 
ties in  the  State,”  approved  11th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1846. 

That  Jordan’s  Saline  in  said  county  be  the  countyseat  of  said  county, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law;  and  that  this  act  take  effect  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Kaufman  county  was  created  by  the  same  legislature  by  act  of 
February  26,  1848,  nearly  one  month  before  Van  Zandt,  hence  Van 
Zandt  was  apportioned  all  the  remainder  of  Henderson  county  not 
apportioned  to  Henderson  and  Kaufman  counties. 


VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY. 

Van  Zandt  county  was  created  from  Henderson  county,  March 
20,  1848,  and  named  for  Isaac  Van  Zandt.  It  is  situated  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  state  on  the  Sabine  River,  which  stream 
forms  its  northern  boundary.  Organized  August  7,  1848,  as  orig- 
inally created  it  contained  about  1,715  square  miles  of  territory. 
In  1850  Wood  county  was  created  from  Van  Zandt,  taking  about 
838  square  miles  of  its  territory,  leaving  its  present  territory  877 
square  miles.  Canton,  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  county, 
is  the  countyseat.  Other  principal  towns  in  the  county  are:  Wills 

Point,  altitude  above  sea  level,  537  feet;  Edgewood,  465  feet;  Grand 
Saline,  408  feet;  Silver  Lake,  394  feet;  Ben  Wheeler,  (named  for 
the  first  mail  carrier  in  the  county),  Edom,  Martins  Mills,  Roddy, 
and  Stone  Point.  All  of  these  will  be  noted  elsewhere. 

Surface  of  the  county  rolling;  mostly  well  watered  and  timbered. 
Other  water  courses  are,  the  Neches  River,  which  has  its  source  in 
the  county  and  forms  part  of  its  eastern  boundary;  McBee,  Gilli- 
land, Mill,  Saline,  Dry  and  Village  Creeks  flow  into  the  Sabine 
River;  Horseley,  Murchison,  Slater,  Cream  Level  and  Kickapoo 
Creeks  flow  into  the  Neches  River;  Twin,  Lacy,  Caney  and  Cedar 
Creeks  flow  into  the  Trinity  River.  Good  well  water  is  found 
generally  over  the  county. 

Rev.  Ambrose  Eitzgerald,  first  county  clerk  of  Van  Zandt  county, 
has  this  to  say  regarding  the  first  election  ever  held  in  the  county, 
on  August  7,  1848; 

Nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  voter  of  the  county  exercised  his  privilege 
on  that  occasion,  polling  in  the  aggregate  eighty-seven  votes  all  told. 
The  following  were  the  county  oilicers  elected:  Gilbert  Yarborough, 

chief  justice  (nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  county  judge  at 
present);  John  Jordan,  Thomas  Horsely,  Joseph  Fisher  and  Isham  Clark, 
county  commissioners;  P.  S.  Benton,  sheriff;  James  D.  Wright,  district 
clerk;  A.  Fitzgerald,  county  clerk;  W.  C.  Greer,  assessor  of  taxes;  Cary 
L.  Rice,  county  surveyor;  Peter  Kuykendall,  county  treasurer. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  the  returns  were  to  be  made  to  the 
chief  justice  of  Henderson  county.  Consequently,  J.  Jordan,  cominis- 
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sloner-elect  at  the  time  principal  owner  of  the  Saline,  and  the  writer  ' 
hereof,  each  mounted  on  a mustang,  with  lasso  attachment  and  packed 
with  the  usual  camp  equipment  common  in  those  days,  set  out  with  our 
election  returns  to  the  capitol  of  Henderson  county,  which  we  found  to 
be  a clapboard  shanty,  an  apology  for  a town  called  Buffalo  on  the  bank 
of  the  Trinity  River.  We  delivered  our  treasure  to  the  Hon.  John  Dam- 
erom,  chief  justice,  receiving  our  certificates  of  election,  and  being 
Bworn  into  our  respective  offices,  we  returned  to  complete  our  county 
organization.  On  this  trip  we  saw  an  abundance  of  game,  such  as  deer, 
antelope,  turkeys,  wolves,  etc.,  and  a small  herd  of  buffaloes  crossed  our 
path  the  evening  before  we  passed.  j 


MAIL  SERVICE. 

The  one  branch  of  government  service  most  appreciated  by  all, 
is  the  mail  service ; so  it  is  becoming  that  I give  the  early  mail  ser- 
vice of  the  new  county. 

In  these  days  of  fast  mails,  telephones,  electric  cars  and  car- 
riages, wireless  telegraph,  etc.,  when  it  seems  like  the  world  is  be- 
ing run  by  lightning,  it  is  well  to  recall  the  tardy  mail  system  in 
vogue  in  those  good  old  days  when  everything  was  free  and  easy. 
Maj.  J.  M.  Rush,  a native  of  Tennessee,  came  to  Texas  in  1847 
from  Mississippi  and  settled  in  Tyler,  and  secured  from  the  gov- 
ernment mail  route  No.  6,233,  from  Tyler  via  old  Flora  to  Buffalo 
on  the  Trinity  River  three  times  a week,  ninety-two  miles,  at  a 
contract  price  of  $565  per  annum.  About  this  time  Benjamin  F. 
Wheeler,  a native  of  Adair  county,  Kentuck>%  came  to  Texas  from 
New  Orleans.  At  the  age  of  15  years  he  went  to  work  on  flatboats 
on  the  Mississippi  and  gradually  went  up  until  he  was  on  some  of 
the  fastest  packets  on  the  river  in  the  days  of  fast  boats  and  fast  liv- 
ing on  the  Mississippi.  “I  run  the  river,”  he  said,  “for  fifteen 
years.”  On  reaching  Tyler  he  contracted  with  Major  Rush  to  carry 
the  mail  from  Tyler  to  Buffalo  on  the  above  route  horseback  and 
was  therefore,  the  first  one  to  carry  the  mail  into  the  new  county. 
His  route  was  by  Jordan’s  Saline,  and  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1849, 
Allen  T.  IMcGce  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Jordan’s  Saline,  being 
the  first  postmaster  appointed  in  the  new  county,  and  that  too  at  a 
place  where  the  county  seat  had  been  located  nearly  one  year  after 
the  county  officers  had  qualified  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices.  The  second  postmaster  appointed  in  i.he  new 
county  was  James  Bundy,  on  the  same  route,  January  29th,  1850. 
This  office  was  located  on  the  w^est  side  of  Crooked  Creek,  on  the 
old  Shreveport  and  Dallas  road  and  was  called  “Barren  Ridge.” 
The  third  postmaster  appointed  was  on  the  same  route,  James  M. 
Harrison,  who  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Four  Mile  Prairie,  June 
10,  1850.  The  fourth  postmaster  appointed  in  the  county  was 
George  H.  Fain,  at  Canton,  April  7,  1852,  which  place  had  been 
the  countyseat  since  1850.  This  office  was  supplied  by  mail  over 
route  No.  6,347,  from  Gum  Spring,  via  Mount  Carmel  and  Gar- 
den Valley,  fifty  miles,  once  a week  and  back  at  $320  per  annum. 
J.  J.  Steel  of  Gum  Springs  (nov/  Starrville),  was  contractor. 

The  countyseat  of  Flenderson  county  having  been  moved  from 
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Buffalo  to  Athens,  Maj.  J.  M.  Rush  then  secured  a contract  to 
carry  the  mail  from  Tyler  to  Athens,  thirty-two  miles,  and  back 
once  a week,  for  $311  per  annum,  route  No.  6,350.  On  this  route 
in  this  county,  near  where  Chief  Bowles  was  killed,  a postoffice 
named  Hamburg  was  established  and  on  the  29th  day  of  April, 
1852,  James  Coltharp  was  appointed  postmaster. 

By  reason  of  Ben  Wheeler  having  carried  the  mails  into  Mercer’s 
colony  and  having  to  stop  overnight  in  the  colony,  he  was  awarded 
a colony  certificate  of  640  acres  of  land,  which  he  laid  at  Creagle- 
ville  in  this  county.  He  and  Major  Rush  were  associated  together 
in  contracting  and  carrying  the  mails  until  their  contracts  were  sus- 
pended by  the  change  brought  about  because  of  the  war  between 
the  states.  Mr.  Wheeler  would  not  enter  into  a contract  to  carry 
the  mails  for  the  confederate  government  because  he  said  he  bad 
so  often  taken  the  oath  as  carrier  of  the  mails  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 


JUDGE  BENNETT  H.  MARTIN. 

Judge  Bennett  H.  Martin  presided  over  the  first  district  court 
at  Jordan’s  Saline,  December  25,  1848.  The  county  of  Van  Zandt 
was  created  from  territory  of  Henderson  county,  Texas,  by  act  of 
the  second  legislature  of  Texas,  March  20,  1848,  and  was  organized 
in  August,  1848. 

I regret  that  I have  not  been  able  to  secure  much  data  regarding 
this  able  and  upright  jurist.  Unconditional  land  certificate  No.  64 
was  issued  to  B.  H.  ^lartin,  by  the  board  of  land  commissioners  of 
Red  River  county  for  640  acres,  on  February  3,  1845,  based  on  and 
by  virtue  of  conditional  certificate  No.  98,  issued  by  the  board  of 
land  commissioners  of  the  same  county  to  B.  H.  Martin,  on  Jan- 
uary 4,  1841 ; he  having  arrived  in  Texas,  in  December,  1840,  and 
was  head  of  a family.  Judge  Martin  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
ninth  judicial  district  of  Texas,  by  J.  Pinkney  Henderson,  first 
governor  of  Texas,  after  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union. 
Vol.  3 Laws  of  Texas  by  Gamble,  1847  to  1854,  says  that  the  ninth 
judicial  district  was  composed  of  the  counties  of  Grayson,  Collin. 
Denton,  Dallas,  Kaufman,  Henderson,  Anderson,  Houston  and 
Van  Zandt.  I think  this  is  error,  at  least  as  to  Dallas  county,  which 
was  in  District  No.  6,  for  which  Judge  William  B.  Ochiltree,  was 
appointed  judge,  judge  Martin  opened  the  first  district  court  in 
Grayson  county,  November  6,  A.  D.  1846;  Judge  Martin  opened 
and  presided  over  the  first  term  of  the  district  court  of  Collin 
county  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  1848.  He  opened  and  presided 
over  the  first  district  court  of  Kaufman  county,  December  18, 
1848,  and  next  at  Jordan’s  Saline  as  stated  above. 

Judge  Nat  M.  Burford  had  a street  in  front  of  his  residence  in 
Dallas  named  Martin  Street,  in  honor  of  Judge  Bennett  H.  Mar- 
tin. I am  not  sure  where  he  lived,  but  he  was  a favorite  among 
the  lawyers  of  his  day  and  time,  and  I regret  that  I cannot  give  a 
more  extended  notice  of  him. 
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EARLY  COURT  IN  KAUFMAN  COUNTY. 

Statement  of  Capt.  Joseph  Huffmaster. 

Judge  Bennett  H.  Martin  was  never  a resident  of  Kaufman  county, 
but  this  county  was  a part  of  a large  judicial  district,  and  Judge  Martin 
resided  in  some  county  east  of  Kaufman  county,  probably  San  Augustine 
or  Nacogdoches.  He  held  district  court  in  Kaufman  county  soon  after 
the  county  was  organized.  The  term  at  which  he  presided  was  held 
uuder  some  trees  about  five  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Kaufman,  and 
to  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  the  present  town  of  Terrell.  That 
point  was  considered  the  center  of  the  county,  the  county  of  Rockwall 
not  at  that  time  having  been  detached  from  Kaufman  county.  While  he 
was  holding  said  court,  a man  was  tried  for  murder,  the  charge  against 
him  being  the  killing  of  his  own  wife.  The  offense  was  committed  down 
on  the  Trinity  River.  The  defendant  was  found  guilty  by  a jury  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree.  There  was  no  jail  in  the  county  at  that  time 
and  the  night  after  the  trial  the  prisoner  was  in  charge  of  a constable 
and  several  men  as  guards.  During  the  night  the  guards  were  discussing 
the  propriety  of  taking  the  prisoner  out  and  hanging  him  to  a limb  of  a 
tree.  The  constable  getting  an  intimation  of  this,  got  his  horse  and  rode 
with  great  rapidity  to  the  old  “Terrell  Homestead,”  where  Judge  Martin 
was  spending  the  night.  In  a very  excited  manner  he  aroused  the  family 
and  called  for  Judge  Martin.  The  judge  appeared  and  inquired  what 
was  the  matter,  and  the  constable  replied,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  guards  were  going  to  take  the  prisoner  out  and  hang  him  “verbally.” 
This  amused  the  judge  very  much,  and  the  prisoner  wms  not  hung,  but 
was  sent  to  Palestine  jail  for  safekeeping  until  the  day  appointed  for 
his  execution.  From  this  jail  the  prisoner  made  his  escape  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since. 

Another  incident  occurred  during  Judge  Martin’s  court  in  which  a 
man  was  on  trial  for  stealing  hogs.  He  was  defended  by  Judge  Nat  Bur- 
ford  of  Dallas.  After  they  w'ere  through  with  the  evidence  and  the  dis- 
trict attorney  had  made  his  argument  in  the  case,  Burford  broke  out  in 
a hearty  laugh,  which  he  kept  up  for  a short  time,  when  the  judge 
Inquired  of  him  w’hat  he  meant,  and  he  replied  that  it  was  a funny  scene 
to  him  to  see  the  defendant  going  through  the  brush  on  crutches  and 
running  down  wild  hogs  in  the  East  Fork  bottom.  This  was  the  only 
argument  he  made  in  the  case,  but  it  struck  the  jury  exactly  right  and 
they  came  in  with  a verdict  of  not  guilty. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  FOWLER. 

Andrev/  Jackson  Fowler  was  a son  of  Godfrey  and  Clara  Wright 
Fowler.  He  was  born  in  the  old  Fowler  home,  near  Princeton,  in 
Caldwell  county,  Kentucky,  November  11,  1815.  At  the  time  when 
the  republic  was  lashed  to  furious  frenzy  over  the  glorious  news 
from  the  battlefield  of  New’  Orleans,  it  wmuld  have  seemed  persona 
non  grata,  not  to  have  christened  him  Andrew  Jackson.  Notwith- 
standing he  was  born  in  the  then  deep  tangled  wildwoods,  he  was 
a booklover  and  close  student,  and  graduated  from  LaGrange  col- 
lege, Alabama,  in  the  class  of  1836,  the  year  Texas  dressed  herself 
up  in  the  habiliments  of  a republic  for  the  first  time.  He  studied 
law  under  his  brother.  Judge  Wyley  Paul  Fowler,  of  Smithland, 
“Mount  Elm,”  a bluff  on  the  Ohio  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cumberland,  for  tw'o  years  and  then  in  company  with  his  brother. 
Col.  John  H.  Fowler,  they  settled,  respectively,  in  Lamar  and  Red 
River  counties.  John  Fowler  served  in  the  congress  of  the  Re- 
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public  of  Texas,  in  the  senate ; and  Fowler,  as  he  was  so 

well  known  to  us,  served  in  the  same  body,  in  the  lower  house,  in 
1841-42,  he  representing  Lamar  county.  On  the  10th  day  of 
February,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Glenn,  at  old  Fort 
Houston,  near  Palestine,  in  Anderson  county.  Judge  Fowler  was 
a great  teacher  in  his  day  and  time  and  delighted  in  the  profes- 
sion. He  spent  the  best  days  of  his  life  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
of  Texas.  He  was  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the  Wesleyan 
college  founded  by  his  brother.  Rev.  Littleton  Fowler,  at  San 
Augustine,  Texas.  He  was  also  teacher  of  science  in  Hill  college, 
founded  by  himself,  near  Athens,  in  Henderson  county  and  later 
Rush  Creek  academy,  in  Navarro  county,  also  founded  by  himself. 
The  Civil  war  coming  on  put  a period  to  the  last  enterprise. 

Judge  Fowler  was  a pronounced  Union  man  of  the  Sam  Houston 
school.  However,  when  war  spread  her  sable  mantle  over  Texas, 
his  friends  elected  him  lieutenant  colonel  of  Bass’  regiment  and  he 
qualified  and  donned  the  gray,  which  he  wore  with  becoming 
dignity,  until  the  surrender. 

When  the  first  district  court  of  Van  Zandt  county  convened 
at  Jordan’s  Saline  “Jack”  Fowler  appeared  as  District  Attorney, 
on  Christmas  day,  1848.  After  the  Civil  war  ended  and  matters 
once  more  settled  down  to  normal  conditions.  Governor  Davis  ap- 
pointed him  judge  of  the  tenth  district,  composed  of  the  counties 
of  Anderson,  Henderson,  Kaufman  and  Van  Zandt,  and  he  served 
until  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1876. 

Judge  Fowler  died  at  his  home  at  Lindale,  Texas,  March  31, 
18^.  He  left  two  children:  N.  G.  Fowler  of  Lindale  and  Mrs 

Dora  Fowler  Arthur  of  Kingsville,  Texas.  The  last  of  which  1 
am  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  concerning  the  Fowlers. 


THE  FIRST  TERM  OF  THE  DISTRICT  COURT. 

The  first  term  of  the  district  court  of  Van  Zandt  county,  in  the 
ninth  judicial  district  of  Texas,  v/as  held  on  the  25th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1848,  with  the  following  officers : 

Hon.  Bennett  H.  Martin,  district  judge; 

Andrew  J.  Fowler,  district  attorney; 

Peter  S.  Benton,  sheriff; 

.,  James  D.  Wright,  clerk  of  said  court. 

THE  FIRST  GRAND  JURY  EMPANNELLED. 

Thomas  Cunningham,  Thomas  Horseley,  Ambrose  Fitzgerald, 
Thomas  Cox,  Gilbert  Yarborough,  James  Hillhouse,  Benjamin 
Stranchner,  Maury  B.  Irvine,  Allen  Blair,  Abram  Fitzgerald,  James 
M.  Hays,  Lilburn  H.  Baughman,  Abram  MeInturfT,  John  Chrest- 
man,  John  Gordan  and  John  Marrs. 

NOTE. — The  following  were  county  ofUcers:  Gilbert  Yarborough,  Chief 
Justice;  Thomas  Horseley,  County  Commissioner;  Ambrose  Fitzgerald. 
County  Clerk,  and  John  Jordan,  County  Commissioner,  being  one-fourth  of 
the  panel. 
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The  court  appointed  Gilbert  Yarborough  foreman  and  R.  D. 
Mitchell  bailiff. 

Ordered  by  the  court,  that  seventy-five  dollars  be  allowed  the  clerk 
of  the  district  court  of  Van  Zandt  county,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
the  office  of  said  clerk  with  a seal  and  the  necessary  stationery  for  his 
office. 


DR.  JAMES  DURHAM  WRIGHT. 

Dr.  James  Durham  Wright  came  out  from  Kentucky  in  1847  and 
settled  on  Saline  Creek  about  three  miles  above  the  Saline  prairie. 
He  was  the  first  doctor  to  settle  in  Van  Zandt  county.  On  the 
organization  of  the  county  he  was  elected  the  first  district  clerk  of 
the  county.  He  had  migrated  hither  to  settle  in  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer’s  colony,  but  when  the  colony  line  was  run,  he  learned  that 
he  was  east  of  the  line,  and  hence  not  included  within  its  limits, 
so  he  moved  to  the  southwest  and  settled  on  the  southwest  line  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  Taking  up  a pre-emption  on  that  line,  of 
320  acres,  and  locating  his  colony  certificate  of  640  acres  north  of 
and  adjoining  his  pre-emption,  and  reaching  east  and  bordering  on 
the  Mercer  colony  line.  After  Canton  was  laid  out  he  moved  there 
and  was  the  first  doctor  to  locate  in  that  town.  He  was  a charter 
member  of  the  first  Masonic  lodge  granted  in  the  county,  to  wit, 
Castillion  Lodge  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  at  Canton.  He  was  appointed  to 
go  to  Nacogdoches  to  transcribe  the  surveyors  records  for  the  county. 
He  built  a double  logcabin  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Dr.  M.  L. 
Cox’s  residence  and  occupied  it  for  a time  and  then  returned  to 
his  pre-emption  and  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  On  March 
7,  1860,  he  married  Miss  Delilah  Manning,  who  was  born  in  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  August  13,  1830.  Her  father,  Milo  Manning, 
was  born  December  2,  1805,  on  the  Chemung  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehana  River,  in  Pennsylvania ; and  her  mother  was  born  in  or 
near  Montpelier,  Vermont,  March  11,  1811;  they  were  married  in 
Penalton  county,  Kentucky,  January  20,  1828,  and  moved  from  that 
state  and  county  to  Texas  in  April,  1857,  locating  in  Van  Zandt 
county  in  the  autumn  of  1858. 

In  1861,  Dr.  Wright  moved  to  Erath  county.  Several  Indian 
raids  were  made  through  Erath  county  during  Dr.  Wright’s  stay 
there;  the  last  in  1868.  He  lost  a good  many  stock,  for  which  his 
W’ife  was  paid  by  the  government,  after  the  doctor’s  death.  This 
raid  was  a fierce  one ; in  it  the  Comanches  passed  through  Cook 
and  Denton  counties,  and  murdered  the  Shegog  and  Menasco 
families;  and  McDow  in  Erath  county,  Jacob  Loff  in  Parker; 
Edwards  and  wife  and  Smith  in  Burnett  county;  in  Young  county 
they  shot  and  scalped  a herdsman  and  then  crushed  his  skull  with  a 
tomahawk,  and  with  all  this  he  lived  six  days.  In  1871  Dr. 
Wright  and  family  moved  to  the  then  frontier  towm  of  Commanche 
and  homesteaded  160  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  died  several  years 
later.  His  wufe  survived  him  a few  years  and  died  in  their  Coni- 
inanche  home  at  that  town. 
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SOME  EARLY  COURT  PROCEEDINGS. 


BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  this  the  25th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1840, 
there  came  on  to  be  holden  a district  court  in  and  for  the  County  of  Van 
Zandt.  Present  and  presiding,  Peter  S.  Benton,  sheriff,  and  James  D. 
Wright,  clerk  of  said  court. 

When  the  following  proceedings  were  had:  The  Hon.  B.  H.  Martin, 

Judge,  and  A.  J.  Fowler,  district  attorney,  both  having  failed  to  be  and 
appear  at  the  courthouse;  therefore,  it  ordered  that  court  adjourn  until 
tomorrow  morning,  nine  o'clock. 

Tuesday  morning,  9 o’clock,  court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment;  pre- 
siding, the  Hon.  B.  H.  Martin,  judge;  A.  J.  Fowler,  district  attorney; 
Peter  S.  Benton,  sheriff,  and  James  D.  Wright,  clerk  of  said  court;  when 
the  following  proceedings  were  had: 

The  sheriff  returned  into  open  court  the  venire  facias  heretofore 
Issued  according  to  law,  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  1849,  with  a cer- 
tificate of  personal  service  according  to  law,  on  and  before  the  twelfth 
day  of  June,  on  the  following  named  persons  to  serve  as  jurymen  at  the 
present  term,  to  wit: 


1.  Marvel  Jones 

17. 

Moses  Jones 

2.  Joseph  Cox 

18. 

G.  C.  Pearson 

3.  Francis  D.  O’Kelly 

19. 

J.  Y.  Kuykendall 

4.  John  Harper 

20. 

William  Piles 

5.  I.  N.  Sullivan 

21. 

William  D.  Johnson 

6.  Jessie  Yarbrough 

22. 

Jacob  Lacy 

7.  Samuel  Slater 

23. 

John  Havens 

8.  Travis  Scott 

24. 

Jeremiah  Splawn 

9.  W.  Tankersly 

25. 

C.  Beckett 

10.  Silas  Duncan 

26. 

R.  S.  Smith 

11.  Leonard  Brown 

27. 

John  Rice 

12.  John  Cotheran 

28. 

John  Cohea 

13.  Mark  Rushing 

29. 

Joshua  Fisher 

14.  David  Tumliiison 

30. 

Adam  Greer 

15.  David  Robertson 

31. 

Daniel  Reuter 

16.  James  Bundy 

32. 

John  Piles 

33.  A.  T.  Hosley 


And  that  Jonathan  Welkins,  John  Doneg,  and  whereof  were  not  to 
be  found. 

Whereupon  the  sheriff  and  clerk  in  open  court  proceeded  to  draw 
the  following  named  persons  to  compose  the  grand  jury,  to  wit: 


1.  Samuel  Slaytor 

2.  John  Harper 

3.  Jesse  Y.  Kuykendall 

4.  Lawson  Pierson 

6.  John  M.  Sullivan 

6.  Joshua  Fisher 

7.  Daniel  Reuter 

8.  Jacob  Lacey 

17. 


9.  Jeremiah  Splawn 

10.  Mark  Rushing 

11.  Jesse  Yarbrough 

12.  Silas  Duncan 

13.  Francis  D.  O’Kelly 

14.  Marble  R.  Jones 

15.  Leonard  Brown 

16.  William  D.  Johnson 
Havens 


Whereupon,  Samuel  Slater  was  selected  and  sworn  as  foreman  of 
the  grand  jury,  and  his  fellow's  being  also  sw'orn  according  to  law,  said 
grand  jury  was  charged  by  the  court  touching  their  oaths  and  then 
retired  under  the  charge  of  the  bailiff,  John  Mares,  who  was  duly 
sworn  as  such. 


Monday,  June  24,  A.  D.  1850. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  that  on  this  the  24th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1850. 
there  came  on  to  be  holden  a district  court  for  Van  Zandt  county; 
present  and  presiding,  the  Hon.  Bennett  II.  Martin,  judge  of  said 
court;  Andrew  J.  Fowler,  district  attorney;  Peter  S.  Benton,  sheriff* 
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and  James  D.  Wright,  clerk  of  said  court;  when  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had,  viz.: 

The  sheriff  returned  the  venire  facias  Into  open  court,  heretofore 
Issued  according  to  law,  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1850,  with  a cer- 
tificate of  personal  service  according  to  law,  on  and  before  the  16th 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1850,  on  the  following  named  persons  to  serve  as 
jurors  at  the  present  term,  viz.: 


1.  Jacob  Lacy 

17. 

Jesse  Y.  Kuykendall 

2.  John  Piles 

18. 

Joseph  Moody 

3.  Hugh  Neal 

19. 

Silas  Duncan 

4.  Thomas  Cox 

20. 

Mark  Rushing 

B.  John  Havens 

21. 

Jonas  Ervin 

6.  John  Chrestman 

22. 

Thomas  Cunningham 

7.  Robert  Marrs 

23. 

Reuben  Johnson 

8.  John  Brown 

24. 

Joseph  Cox 

9.  Daniel  Reuter 

25. 

Abram  Meinturff 

10.  Obediah  Cook 

26. 

David  Tumlinson 

11.  John  H.  Sullivan 

27. 

William  Rose 

12.  Allen  Blair 

28. 

John  Cotheran 

13.  Davis  Freeman 

29. 

John  Cohea 

14.  Manuel  Jones 

30. 

Samuel  Slater 

15.  Mose  Jones 

31. 

William  Tankersly 

16.  Jacob  D.  Rains 

32. 

John  Harper 

33.  William  Piles 


The  following  named  men  not  found  in  the  county:  James  Denson, 
Andrew  Donley  and  John  Scott. 

Whereupon  the  sheriff  and  clerk  in  open  court  proceeded  to  draw 
the  following  named  persons  to  compose  the  grand  jury,  to  wit:  1,  Rob- 
ert Marrs;  2,  Daniel  Reuter;  3,  Hugh  Neal;  4,  William  Rose;  5,  William 
Tankersley;  6,  Joseph  Cox;  7,  Allen  Blair;  8,  Joseph  Moody;  9,  Obedlah 
Cook;  10,  David  Tumlinson;  11,  Jesse  Y.  Kuykendall;  12,  John  Brown; 
13,  Moseo  Jones;  14,  Jonas  Ervin. 

Whereupon,  Allen  Blair  w'as  selected  and  SAvorn  foreman  of  the  grand 
jury  and  his  fellows  having  also  been  sworn  according  to  law,  the  said 
grand  jury  was  charged  by  the  court,  touching  their  duties,  and  then 
retired  under  the  charge  of  their  bailiff,  Carey  L.  Rice,  who  was  duly 
sworn  as  such. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1850,  there 
came  on  to  be  holdcu  a district  court  of  the  county  of  Van  Zandt;  Hon. 
O.  M.  Roberts  presiding,  in  exchange  with  Hon.  B.  H.  Martin,  judge  of 
said  court;  A.  J.  Fowler,  district  attorney;  B.  W.  Anderson,  sheriff, 
and  Allen  Blair,  clerk  of  said  court;  when  the  following  proceedings 
Were  had,  to  wit: 

The  sheriff  returned  the  venire  facias  into  open  court  heretofore 
Issued  according  to  law.  on  the  3rd  day  of  September,  1S50,  with  a 
certificate  of  personal  service,  according  to  law,  on  and  before  the  25th 
day  of  September,  A.  D.  1850,  on  the  following  named  persons  to  serve 
as  jurors  for  the  present  term,  viz.: 

Morgan  Carter,  Wm.  Piles,  Abram  Meinturff,  A.  J.  Horsley,  James 
Hooper,  Peter  S.  Benton,  Jas.  Gray,  Lawson  Ryason,  Obediah  Simmons, 
John  Benty,  Wm.  Colthrop,  Madison  Rawles,  Adam  Sullivan,  John 
Moore,  Jas.  King,  Wyatt  Parham,  Samuel  Harrison,  Calams  Beckett, 
Jas.  Tumlison,  Wm.  Rose,  David  Tumlison,  Jas.  Scroggins,  Jas.  Kuy- 
kendall, Wm.  McBee,  Hazel  P.  Ford,  Berry  Strecener,  Jas.  M.  Allen, 
Jas.  Rosin,  Isaac  Anderson,  Alsey  Fuller,  Wm.  Flatt,  Henry  Marrs, 
William  Wilson. 

The  following  named  persons  not  found  in  the  county:  Justes  Price, 

John  Carter,  Wesley  Neal. 

The  following  named  persons  not  having  appeared,  to  wit:  Wm. 
Piles,  Wm.  Colthrop,  A.  J.  Horsley,  Hazel  P.  B"ord,  Alsey  Fuller,  J.  L. 
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Rirson,  Peter  S.  Benton.  And  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  they  had 
a lawful  excuse  were  accordingly  excused  by  the  court. 

The  following  named  persons  having  answered  to  their  names  were 
placed  upon  the  grand  jury,  to  wit;  Sam  Harrison,  foreman;  Abram  B. 
Mclnturff,  Madison  Rawles,  James  King,  Columbus  Beckett,  James  Turn- 
lison,  David  Turalison,  James  Allen,  Isaac  Anderson.  James  Hooper, 
William  Flatt,  John  Benty,  William  Rose,  James  Gray. 

The  grand  jury  having  been  swmrn,  were  charged  by  the  court  con- 
cerning their  duties,  retired.  The  docket  was  then  called  over  by  the 
court,  and  no  cases  being  ready  for  trial:  ordered,  that  court  adjourn 
for  one  hour. 

Court  met  pursuant  to  adjournment.  The  grand  jury  came  into  open 
court  and  reported,  there  was  no  buvsiness  before  them;  whereupon, 
the  court  ordered  twelve  of  the  grand  jurors  to  take  seats  as  petit 
jurors. 

The  venire  having  been  duly  called,  the  following  persons  answered 
to  their  names,  to  "wit:  John  R.  Allen,  A.  J.  Horsely,  J.  W.  Elliott, 
Lewis  Miller,  David  Owens,  C.  P.  Parker,  Madison  Ralls,  Marcus  Phil- 
lips, O.  Simmons,  John  Bateman,  John  Ellis,  W.  W.  Tankersly,  J.  R. 
Martin,  John  Piles,  Thomas  L.  Cox,  James  Gilliland,  Adam  Sullivan, 
Stephen  Ingram,  William  Beck,  Wyatt  Raney,  David  Tomlinson,  Will- 
iam Rose,  William  Clardy,  James  Moore,  D.  R.  McCoy,  William  Mcln- 
turff, Elijah  James;  out  of  which  number  the  grand  jury  were  duly 
drawn  and  empannelled  and  sw'orn  and  charged  according  to  law  as  a 
grand  jury  for  the  body  of  the  county  of  Van  Zaudt,  to  wit:  J.  R.  .Mar- 
tin, foreman;  O.  Simmons,  James  Moore,  David  Owens,  David  Tuiu- 
linson,  J.  W.  Elliott,  Wm.  Mclnturff,  Stephen  Ingram,  John  Bateman. 
Wm.  Rose,  Lewis  Miller,  James  Gilliland,  John  Ellis,  John  R.  Allen. 
Marcus  Phillips,  w'ho,  after  having  received  the  charge  of  the  court, 
retired  to  consider  of  their  indictment. 

Ordered  by  the  court,  that  a special  venire  issue,  directing  the 
cheriff  to  summon  sixteen  good  and  lawful  men  to  serve  upon  the  petit 
Jury  during  this  term  of  the  court. 

The  sheriff  returned  into  court  the  special  venire  executed  and  the 
following  named  persons  were  placed  upon  the  petit  jury,  to  wit:  Adam 
Sullivan,  A.  J.  Horsley,  D.  R.  McCoy,  C.  P.  Parker,  Wyatt  Raney,  Madi- 
son Ralls,  W.  Tankersly,  John  Piles,  Thomas  L.  Cox,  William  Cullreon, 
A.  Bivins,  P.  S.  Benton,  John  Norman,  James  Bates,  G.  R.  Tackett, 
William  Beck,  M.  E.  Pace,  Samuel  R.  Barber,  Joab  Bruton,  Siras  Sul- 
livant,  E.  R.  M.  Bruton,  Z.  P,  Sherly. 

J.  L.  Austin  filed  his  application  in  wanting  for  a license  to  practice 
as  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law^  Wliereupon,  it  was  ordered  by  the 
court,  that  Stephen  Reeves,  Thomas  Lew^elling  and  George  Rosenbaum 
be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  as  a committee  to  examine  the  said 
applicant;  that  the  examination  take  place  on  tomorrow. 

Ordered  by  the  court  that  the  criminal  docket  be  taken  up  Wednes- 
day morning,  next. 

No  other  cases  being  ready  for  trial,  by  consent  of  parties,  the  case 
of  the  State  vs.  Jacob  Rains,  for  assault  and  battery  on  the  body  of 
Jacob  Lacy  was  taken  up,  and  the  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
after  argument  case  was  submitted  to  the  jury.  The  jury  retired  and 
having  consulted  together  returned  a verdict,  to  wit;  We,  the  jury, 
find  the  defendant  not  guilty,  and  the  defendant  is  discharged.  No 
other  business  appearing  before  the  court  ready  for  trial;  ordered,  that 
court  be  adjourned  until  9 o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  clerk  having  omitted  to  enter  the  fine  imposed  by  the  court  on 
the  absent  venire  in  the  proper  place,  whereupon  enter  the  fine  at  the 
foot  of  the  minutes.  Absent  without  excuse:  Morgan  Carter,  Obediah 
Simmons,  Adam  Sullivan,  John  Moore,  Wyatt  Parham,  Jas.  Scoggins. 
Wm.  McBee,  Berry  Stracener.  And  ordered  by  the  court  that  they  bo 
fined  $5  each  and  that  scire  facias  issue  for  them  to  show  cause  at  the 
next  term  of  the  court. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  7th  day  of  April,  1851,  there 
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came  on  to  be  holden  a district  court  for  the  county  of  Van  Zandt. 
Present,  the  Hon.  B.  H.  Martin,  judge  of  said  court;  and  John  H.  Gray, 
district  attorney,  pro  tern;  and  L.  I.  Solesby,  sheriff;  Allen  Blair,  dis- 
trict clerk,  by  his  deputy,  J.  R.  C.  Henderson,  when  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had,  to  wit:  The  sheriff  returned  the  venire  facias  in 

open  court,  heretofore  issued  according  to  law,  on  the  24th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1851,  for  the  present  term,  viz.;  William  Flatt,  Joseph  Cox,  R. 
Johnson,  Drury  Koen,  Anthony  Parham,  Morgan  Carter,  C.  B.  Moore, 
James  King,  I.  A.  Asberry,  Lew  Moore,  Obediah  Simmons,  A.  B.  Mcln- 
turff,  John  Spears,  Thomas  Hooper,  Thomas  Cox,  M.  C.  Pace,  L.  B. 
Langford,  A.  Sullivan,  Thomas  Spears,  James  C.  Gilliland,  Henry  Creagle, 
Madison  Robinson,  John  Piles,  John  Moore,  L.  V.  Arnold,  N.  S.  Bratcher, 
Moses  Jones,  C.  C.  McKinney. 

The  following  was  excused  from  serving  for  serving  the  former  and 
present  term:  I.  A.  Wilson,  Stephen  Ingraham,  H.  O.  Henson,  James 
Gilliland,  W.  H.  Bundy,  Wm.  H.  McBee,  Jarrell  Hayes,  Timothy  Townly 
and  O.  Simmons. 

The  grand  jury  being  drawn,  sworn  and  charged  as  follows,  to  wit: 
C.  C.  McKinney,  foreman;  John  Spears,  Thomas  Hooper,  Thomas  Cox, 
M.  C.  Pace,  L.  B.  Langford,  A.  Sullivan,  Thomas  Spears,  James  C.  Gilli- 
land, Henry  Creagle,  Madison  Robinson,  John  Piles,  John  Moore,  L.  V. 
Arnold,  N.  S.  Bratcher,  Moses  Jones. 

The  following  were  drawn  for  venire:  Drury  Koen,  Anthony  Parham, 

Morgan  Carter,  C.  B.  Moore,  James  King,  I.  A.  Asberry,  Levi  Moore, 
Obediah  Simmons,  A.  B.  Mclnturff,  William  Flatt,  Joseph  Cox  and  R. 
Johnson.  Under  the  charge  of  P.  S.  Benton,  bailiff,  the  grand  jury 
retired. 

It  was  then  ordered  by  the  court,  that  Berry  Anderson,  Joseph  Neal 
and  Martin  Morgan  be  fined  each  ten  dollars,  and  that  a scire  facias 
issue  for  failing  to  attend  as  jurors.  Court  then  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row morning,  9 o’clock. 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1853, 
there  came  on  to  be  holden  a district  court  in  and  for  the  county  of 
Van  Zandt;  present  and  presiding  the  Hon.  John  H.  Reagan,  judge  of 
said  court;  George  Rosebaum,  district  attorney  pro  tern;  B.  S.  Beeson, 
sheriff,  and  McDonald  Moore,  clerk,  by  his  deputy,  J.  R.  C.  Henderson, 
when  the  following  proceedings  were  had,  to  wit: 

The  sheriix  returned  the  venire  facias  into  open  court,  heretofore 
issued  according  to  law,  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1853,  with 
a certificate  of  personal  service  according  to  law,  on  the  following 
named  persons  to  serve  as  jurors  at  the  present  term,  viz.:  John  R. 
Allen,  A.  J.  Horsley,  J.  W.  Elliott,  Lewis  Miller,  David  Owens,  C.  P. 
Parker,  Jackson  Phillips,  Madison  Ralls,  Murcus  Phillips,  O.  Simmons, 
Joseph  James,  John  Bateman,  John  Ellis,  W.  W.  Tankersley,  J.  R.  Mar- 
tin, Robert  Godfrey,  John  Piles,  W.  W.  Roberts,  Thos.  L.  Cox,  .James 
Gilliland,  Adam  Sullivan,  Stephen  Ingram,  Wyatt  Raney,  Benjamin 
Wheeler,  Wm.  Rose,  David  Tumlinson,  Thos.  Spears,  L.  H.  Hobbs,  Wm. 
B.  Clardy,  James  Moore,  D.  R.  McCoy  and  M.  Mclnturff. 

The  following  named  persons  were  not  found  in  the  county,  viz.: 
Wm.  B.  Clardy  and  Chesly  Lee. 
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CHAPTER  8. 


TRANSPORTATION. 

The  first  settlement  in  North  Texas  was  made  on  Red  River, 
at  a point  near  the  lower  boundary  of  Lamar  county,  about  five 
hundred  miles  above  Natchitoches,  by  a trading  company  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Francois  Harvey  in  1757.  He  built  a fort 
which  he  named  St.  Louis  de  Carioretto,  erected  a flagstaff  and 
mounted  two  small  pieces  of  artillery.  Several  French  families 
settled  there  and  cultivated  corn,  tobacco  and  garden  vegetables. 
This  is  the  earliest  navigation  of  which  I have  any  record  on  Red 
River. 

By  a treaty  made  and  entered  into  by  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  1819,  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States 
was  definitely  fixed  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Sabine  river;  however,  the  dividing  line  was  not  run  until  1839, 
the  year  the  Cherokee  Indians  were  driven  out  of  East  Texas.  And 
then  only  one  hundred  and  six  miles  north  of  33d  parallel  line  to 
a point  on  Red  River,  fixing  the  southwestern  boundary  line  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase  by  commissioners  appointed  by  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  These  commissioners  concluded  their  services 
on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1840,  and,  as  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
that  is  as  far  as  that  line  was  ever  run.  After  this  the  United 
States  erected  forts  along  the  line  of  her  western  frontier  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  same  and  her  border  citizenship.  Among 
these  I will  mention  Forts  Jessup  in  Louisiana,  opposite  Nacog- 
doches, and  Fort  Towson  in  Oklahoma,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Kiomitia  River,  nearly  opposite  Paris,  Texas.  As  a basis  of 
supply  for  these  forts.  Captain  Henry  Shreve,  whose  home  was 
Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  was  sent  with  a crew  and  snagboat  to 
clear  Red  River  for  steamboat  navigation  from  its  mouth  to  the 
nearest  point  to  Fort  Towson.  The  first  important  service  for 
his  snagboat  was  encountered  at  Loggy  Bayou,  the  outlet  from 
Lake  Bisteneau  into  Red  River.  The  mouth  of  this  bayou  is  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles  below  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  Flere  he 
found  a heavy  drift-pile,  really  the  lower  end  of  the  great  raft 
in  Red  River.  He  cleared  the  river  of  all  obstructions  to  a point 
a short  distance  above  where  the  present  city  of  Shreveport  now 
stands,  which  was  then  the  principal  village  of  the  Caddo  Indians. 
In  1837,  the  Shreveport  Town  company  was  organized,  which 
founded  Shreveport  Captain  Shreve  being  a charter  member 
and  large  shareholder.  Captain  Shreve  did  not  proceed  higher 
up  the  river  than  about  the  mouth  of  Twelve  Mile  Bayou,  five 
or  six  miles  above  Shreveport,  because  he  discovered  that  the 
river  had,  in  its  spring  and  winter  overflows,  cut  channel,  prin- 
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cipally  Cow,  Black  and  Stump  Dam  bayous,  around  this  raft 
and  filled  the  great  reservoir  of  what  is  known  as  Caddo  Lake, 
although  the  different  sections  are  known  by  local  names,  such 
as  Sodus  or  Soda  Lake,  Ferry  Lake,  Smithland  Lake  and  Clinton 
Lake.  These  channels  were  navigable  and  it  was  not  necessary 
to  remove  the  raft. 

This  brings  us  to  the  entrance  to  the  stream  in  Texas  known 
as  Cypress  Bayou  River.  This  stream  originally  flowed  into 
Red  River,  but  the  great  raft  had  entirely  obliterated  its  mouth. 
Navigation  was  established  up  the  mouth  of  the  Kiomitia  River 
in  high  water  during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  Jefferson  was 
a great  landing,  and  I have  seen  many  boats  tied  up  at  the  mouth 
of  Mill  Creek  opposite  Clarksville,  loading  horses,  cattle  and 
cotton. 

The  shipping  points  in  Texas  for  Van  Zandt  county  were  Port 
Caddo,  a port  of  entry  during  the  days  of  the  republic  of  Texas, 
and  Jefferson.  Though  most  of  the  business  from  this  section 
went  to  Shreveport,  in  Louisiana,  from  the  fact  that  that  city  had 
large  wholesale  houses  and  commission  merchants  with  exten- 
sive warehouses,  and  the  inland  freighting  was  done  with  long 
teams  of  oxen  and  they  could  get  loading  both  ways. 


INLAND  ROADS. 

A military  road  was  provided  for  by  the  congress  of  the  re- 
public, from  the  mouth  of  Bois  d’Arc,  on  Red  River  to  the  Nueces 
River  at  the  crossing  of  the  Presidio  road,  in  1839.  This  mili- 
tary road  was  to  be  sufficiently  cleared  and  bridged  to  admit  of 
passage  of  wagons.  Blockhouses,  or  garrisons,  were  to  be  main- 
tained at  various  points.  In  the  vicinity  of  each  fort  three 
leagues  of  land  were  to  be  surveyed  in  lots  of  160  acres  each,  two 
of  which  lots  were  to  be  reserved  to  the  government  and  two 
were  to  be  given  to  each  soldier  of  the  regiment  on  duty  along 
said  road  for  its  protection  and  improvement.  The  remainder 
was  to  be  distributed  among  such  ablebodied  citizens  as  would 
settle  upon  and  cultivate  it  for  the  space  of  two  years.  The 
frontier  regiment  was  to  consist  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  men, 
to  serve  for  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  regiment 
was  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  companies  of  flfty-six  men  each, 
and  to  be  stationed  along  the  road  as  follows:  Fifty-six  men  at 

Red  River;  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  men  at  the  three  forks 
of  the  Trinity;  one  hundred  and  twelve  men  at  the  Brazos;  one 
hundred  and  twelve  men  at  Colorado;  fifty-six  men  at  the  San 
Marcos;  fifty-six  men  on  the  Cibolo;  fifty-six  men  at  the  Rio 
Frio  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  men  at  Nueces.  The 
troops  were  to  cultivate  a part  of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  reserved  to  the  government  for  their  sustenance.  Begin- 
ning in  1840  this  road  was  laid  out  and  opened  up  by  Capt. 
William  G.  Cook  (for  a long  time  in  the  ranger  service  of  Texas), 
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after  some  delay  and  much  hardships,  from  Austin  to  the  mouth 
of  Kiomitia  Creek  on  Red  River.  It  took  in  White  Rock,  in  what 
is  now  Dallas  county.  In  1840-41  Birds  Fort,  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  the  present  city  of  Dallas,  was  built  and  occupied  for  a 
short  time  by  a company  of  three  months’  rangers,  under  Capt. 
John  Bird.  After  the  rangers  left  several  families  located  there. 
Late  in  November,  1841,  John  Neeley  Bryan,  a Tennesseean,  who 
had  spent  some  time  in  the  settlements  on  Red  River,  camped 
and  erected  a tent  on  the  banks  of  the  Trinity,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  courthouse  in  Dallas,  and  remained  alone  until  the 
succeeding  spring,  except  when  visited  by  persons  looking  at  the 
country.  He  was  the  first  settler  in  Dallas  county.  In  the 
spring  of  1842,  several  other  persons  having  arrived  in  the  mean- 
time at  Bird’s  Fort,  the  family  of  Capt.  M.  Gilbert  being  the  first 
and  next  that  of  John  Beeman,  the  former  in  canoes  and  the  lat- 
ter in  an  ox  wagon,  abandoned  the  fort  and  removed  to  Dallas; 
that  of  Beeman  to  remain  permantently.  Other  families  follow- 
ed until  quite  a settlement  w'as  firmly  established.  Their  near- 
est markets  were  Houston,  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  be- 
low', and  Shreveport,  over  tw'O  hundred  miles  by  the  road  on  Red 
River,  and  in  the  beginning  without  roads  to  either  place.  The 
military  road  was  changed  from  White  Rock,  four  miles  distant, 
to  Dallas  in  1843,  and  a village  speedily  sprung  up  at  the  latter 
place,  as  the  road  came  to  be  one  of  the  favorite  routes  of  travel 
for  imigrants  to  Peters’  colony  and  for  persons  whose  destina- 
tion was  points  farther  in  the  interior. 


COL.  JOHN  C.  McCOY. 

Col.  John  C.  McCoy  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Dallas; 
hauled  lumber  from  Colthorp’s  Mill  in  Van  Zandt  county  to 
build  the  first  frame  residence  in  Dallas.  This  house  was  lo- 
cated at  Commerce  and  Lamar  streets. 

^Much  interest  attaches  to  the  Dallas  home  of  Col.  John  C. 
McCoy.  It  stood  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Lamar  and  Com- 
merce streets,  and  wdiich  is  now  a solid  block  of  brick  business 
houses. 

Colonel  McCoy  w^as  born  in  Clark  county,  Indiana,  September 
28,  1819.  He  came  to  Galveston  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1845,  and 
went  to  Houston  by  steamboat.  With  Dallas  as  his  destination 
he  came  by  ox  wagon  transportation  w'ith  supplies  of  sugar, 
flour,  pow'der,  lead,  baggage,  etc.,  to  the  w'eight  of  7,000  pounds. 
With  his  companions  Colonel  McCoy  marched  beside  the  w'^agons 
with  bowie  knives  and  rifles  in  hand,  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Trinity  River.  At  Cincinnati  he  and  his  associates  built  a flat- 
boat  six  and  one-half  feet  wide  by  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and, 
with  hooks  and  poles,  ascended  the  Trinity  River,  crossing  Buclie 
Falls  and  other  shoals,  at  wdiich  places  they  had  to  unload  and 
reload  the  boat,  then  drag  the  boat  over  the  rocks.  It  required 
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twelve  days  to  reach  Fort  Alabama.  The  boat  was  there  aban- 
doned and  ox  teams  procured  and  the  trip  to  Fort  Houston  was 
made  without  incident.  The  rest  of  the  trip  was  made  with  a 
wa^on  and  ponies  and,  “The  next  day,”  wrote  Colonel  McCoy, 
in  his  memoirs,  “we  took  dinner  with  John  Beeman  on  White 
Rock  Creek.  Thence  we  went  west  to  Dallas,  which  consisted 
of  a single  pole  cabin,  ten  by  twelve  feet  in  size,  located  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Trinity  River  and  occupied  by  Col.  John  Nuff 
Bryan  and  wife.” 

Mail  in  those  days  came  from  Bonham  once  in  two  weeks, 
“mule  back.”  Dallas  was  then  situated  in  Nacogdoches  county, 
nearly  200  miles  from  the  countyseat. 

Colonel  McCoy  was  made  a Mason  at  Bonham,  in  Constantine 
lodge  No.  13,  in  1848,  and  the  same  year  assisted  in  organizing 
Tannehill  lodge  in  Dallas.  In  1849  Colonel  McCoy  built  the  first 
frame  house  in  the  country,  and  in  December,  1851,  married  Miss 
Cora  McDermott,  whose  father  lived  in  a logcabin  in  a grove  one 
mile  east  of  Dallas,  at  what  is  now  Duncan  and  Worth  streets. 

Colonel  McCoy  was  an  old-time  whig  in  politics,  but  became 
a democrat  upon  the  disbandment  of  that  party.  He  was  the 
first  lawyer  to  locate  in  Dallas  and  died  at  his  home  on  the  south- 
west corner  of  Main  and  Harwood  streets,  April  30,  1887.  In 
1894  the  body  of  Colonel  McCoy,  with  those  of  his  wife  and 
child,  were  moved  to  Oakland  cemetery. 


CAMP  WORTH. 

June  5,  1849,  a troop  of  the  Second  United  States  dragons,  un- 
der command  of  Brev.  Maj.  Ripley  A.  Arnold,  established  a mili- 
tary post  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Trinity  River,  which  he  named 
Camp  Worth,  in  honor  of  Gen.  William  J.  Worth,  of  Mexican 
war  fame.  This  name  was  given  the  camp  October  17,  1849. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Fort  Worth,  November  14,  1849,  and 
the  post  was  abandoned  September  17,  1853. 

Now,  during  the  occupancy  of  this  fort,  a road  was  opened  up 
east  to  Shreveport  through  Van  Zandt  county,  known  as  the 
Shreveport  and  Dallas  road,  being  the  first  dirt  road  for  wagons 
to  travel  to  market.  In  1846  Sam  HuiTer  blazed  a trail  from  Na- 
cogdoches by  Fort  Houseon,  near  Palestine,  to  Jordan’s  Saline, 
now  Grand  Saline,  but  it  could  not  be  classed  a road  for  trans- 
portation. The  Dallas  and  Shreveport  road  passed  near  the 
present  town  of  Wills  Point  and  about  one-half  mile  south  of 
the  present  town  of  Grand  Saline. 


THE  TYLER  AND  PORTER'S  BLUFF  ROAD. 

In  April,  1846,  the  legislature  appointed  W.  B.  Duncan,  J.  C. 
Hill,  E.  E.  Lott,  John  Dewberry  and  John  Loller,  commis- 
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sioners  to  locate  the  county  boundary  of  Smith  county  and  also 
to  locate  the  countyseat  of  the  county.  These  commissioners  did 
their  work  and  did  it  well.  Soon  after  they  had  concluded  their 
work  in  this  respect  John  Loller  opened  up  a road  to  the  Neches 
River  and  put  a corduroy  bridge  across  the  river  where  the  long 
bridge  is  now  jointly  owned  by  Smith  and  Van  Zandt  counties. 
In  1845-6  Sam  Huffer  settled  at  a big  spring  near  the  present 
line  of  Henderson  and  Van  Zandt  counties,  and  near  what  is 
known  as  Big  Rock;  erected  him  a tent  there  and  followed  the 
occupation  of  surveying.  He  was  employed  in  1849  to  lay  out 
a road  from  Lollar’s  bridge  on  the  Neches  River  to  Porter’s  blutf 
on  the  Trinity  River,  and  a wagonroad  was  opened  up  between 
these  points  and  known  as  the  PortePs  bluff  and  Tyler  road. 
After  Canton  was  laid  out  in  1850,  the  Lollar’s  bridge  road  was 
extended  via  Canton  to  Kaufman.  These  roads  were  the  means 
of  inland  transportation  by  use  of  long  ox  teams  in  the  early 
settlement  of  Van  Zandt  county. 


CAMELS  IN  TEXAS. 

(From  the  Memoirs  of  ex-Governor  Francis  R.  Lubbock,  who 
owned  a ranch  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  near  the  San  Jacinto  battle- 
field.) 

Old  Texans  recollect  that  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  Jefferson 
Davis,  then  secretary  of  war  under  President  Pierce,  a cargo  of  thirty- 
five  camels  were  landed  at  Indianola,  in  the  spring  of  1856.  After  a 
short  rest  in  that  vicinity,  they  were  driven  up  to  San  Antonio,  and  a 
few  weeks  later  the  herd  of  camels  went  into  permanent  quarters  at 
Camp  Verde,  sixty  miles  southwest  of  that  city.  They  were  in  charge 
of  Major  Wayne,  who  tested  with  satisfactory  results  their  capacity  as 
Bwift  burden  bearers.  The  next  spring  forty  more  landed  at  Indianola 
and  joined  the  herd  at  Camp  Verde.  In  the  fall  of  1858,  a couple  of 
ships,  presumably  British,  anchored  at  Galveston  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. They  were  first  thought  to  be  slavers  watching  a chance 
of  secretly  landing  their  human  freight,  but  the  ships  turned  out  to 
be  laden  only  with  camels;  at  least  no  evidence  appeared  that  they 
had  any  African  negroes  aboard  to  sell  as  slaves.  Happening  to  be 
in  Galveston  at  the  time,  I went  to  see  the  camels  (about  forty  In  num- 
ber) after  they  had  been  landed  and  penned.  Mrs.  Watson,  an  English 
lady,  owner  of  the  herd,  was  hunting  some  reliable  person  to  whom 
the  might  intrust  its  care  till  finally  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise. 
I was  introduced  as  a proper  person  to  the  lady,  and  her  agent,  Senor 
Michado.  A few  preliminaries  once  settled,  as  to  the  extent  of  my  ob- 
ligation for  their  safety,  I contracted  with  Senor  Michado  on  satisfac- 
tory terms  to  assume  the  custody  and  maintenance  of  the  camels  when 
delivered  at  my  ranch.  Accordingly  a steamboat  was  chartered  on 
w’hich  Michado  brought  the  animals  to  the  mouth  of  Sim’s  Bayou  for 
delivery.  The  landing  took  place  in  the  presence  of  a crowd  of  spec- 
tators, among  whom  w^ere  Sim  Allen,  Jules  Baron  and  myself.  On 
finding  themselves  once  more  on  solid  ground,  they  showed  their  high 
spirits  by  jumping,  rearing  and  frisking  about  like  sheep.  Observing 
these  capers,  Baron  remarked  that  he  did  not  believe  that  any  ono 
could  lasso  a camel.  Allen  quickly  afiirmed  the  contrary,  and  finally 
bet  Baron  ten  dollars  that  he  could  rope  one  himself.  Allen  mounted 
his  horse,  lasso  in  hand  and  with  a sharp  swing,  on  first  trial  threw 
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It  over  the  head  of  a large  camel  and  brought  him  safely  to  the  ground 
after  a short  struggle.  Baron,  lately  in  from  Louisiana,  had  not  learned 
that  Texans  generally  accomplished  what  they  undertook. 


MRS.  LOOSCAN  WRITES  ABOUT  CAMELS. 

Houston,  January  29,  1899. 

Judge  C.  W.  Rains, 

Austin,  Texas. 

Dear  Sir:  I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  recent  date,  requesting 

that  I write  out  my  recollections  of  camels  once  pastured  near  Gov- 
ernor Lubbock’s  ranch,  on  Sim’s  Bayou.  I think  it  was  in  the  summer 
of  1859  that  about  forty  camels,  in  charge  of  four  or  five  Arabs  were 
pastured  on  the  south  side  of  the  stream  at  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  residence.  In  company  with  Ella  Hutchins  (now  Mrs. 
Seabrook  Sydnor  of  this  city),  John  Bringhurst  and  Charley  Gentry, 
all  of  Houston,  I drove  over  from  Harrisburg  to  see  the  camels.  We 
were  disappointed,  however,  in  our  wish  to  have  a ride  on  one  of 
them,  as  the  only  gentle  one  was  missing  from  the  herd.  After  a good 
deal  of  time  spent  he  was  finally  discovered  mired  up  to  his  breast  in 
mud  in  the  bayou.  All  efforts  to  extricate  him  having  proved  fruitless, 
the  ride  w'as  given  up;  the  next  day  a yoke  of  oxen  succeeded  in  pulling 
him  out,  but  the  strain  was  so  great  the  camel  did  not  long  survive. 
Subsequently,  when  the  camels  were  brought  to  Harrisburg,  one  of 
them  was  equipped  with  the  peculiar  pack-saddle  commonly  used  on 
those  animals.  It  wa^s  covered  with  rugs  or  carpets,  and  the  shelflike 
saddle  on  one  side  was  occupied  by  a gentleman  friend  and  myself, 
while  the  other  side  was  balanced  by  another  gentleman.  We  rode 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  the  camel  being  led  by  an  Arab,  who 
trotted  on  ahead,  continually  encouraging  the  camel  by  ejaculations  to 
which  he  seemed  to  respond.  The  long  strides  made  a swinging  rough 
motion,  by  no  means  easy,  but  rapid,  and  when  the  ride  had  come  to  an 
end  in  obedience  to  command,  the  animal  sank  suddenly  upon  hia 
knees;  a headlong  plunge  for  the  riders  w^ould  have  resulted  but  for  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  whole  came  to  the  ground.  . . . 

I am,  respectfully, 

ADELE  B.  LOOSCAN. 


A STORY  OF  A HALF  CENTURY  OF  RAILROAD  BUILDING  VTTH 
ITS  TRIALS  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

The  Texas  & Pacific  railway  was  stretched  across  the  great 
states  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  to  fulfill  the  demands  of  necessity 
of  travel  and  railroad  building  transportation.  Five  decades  ago 
saw  the  thin  short  rails  that  supported  two  little  engines  and  a 
few  rudely  constructed  freight  cars,  then,  today,  the  modern 
twentieth  century  line  that  gives  service  that  this  age  demands, 
comfort,  dispatch,  accommodation  and  luxury. 

The  old  timer  was  here  when  I came.  Ah,  I remember  him 
well;  and  he  well  deserves  to  be  remembered.  There  were 
giants  in  those  days;  and  there  was  need  there  should  be.  No 
vestibule  trains,  nor  palace  coaches  waited  to  fetch  them  hither, 
no  noisy  procession  with  banners  waiving  and  brass  bands  play- 
ing marched  forth  to  honor  their  arrival.  They  journeyed,  for 

^ (NOTE. — Judge  Rains  was  once  county  judge  of  Van  Zandt  county, 
-governor  Lubbock  was  an  admirer  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  was  with  him 
W'hen  captured  In  Georgia,  after  Lee’s  surrender. — Author.) 
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the  most  part,  afoot  with  a flint  lock  rifle  in  hand  and  a faithful 
dog  at  their  heels.  They  picked  their  way  through  trackless 
canebrake  and  wooded  waste  across  swift  running,  bridgeless 
streams.  They  had  quitted  what  they  regarded  the  overcrowded 
centers  of  the  populous  east  to  seek  a home  in  the  lonely  wilds  of 
the  west. 

Keenly  alive  to  the  idea  of  bettering  their  condition  amid  open 
air  and  arable  lands,  they  built  their  logcabins  and  the  smoke  as- 
cended in  a lonely  column.  And,  so  I found  them  when  I came 
with  open  arms  and  a hearty  welcome,  with  latchstring  hanging 
out  to  all  newcomers. 

They  had  buried  all  their  hatchets,  all  their  animosities  back 
in  the  states  and  were  a care-free  people.  Hardships  were  toys 
in  their  hands  and  they  played  with  them  every  day.  John  Du- 
berry  was  among  the  early  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  the  Neches 
River,  in  Smith  county,  and  he  built  the  first  cotton  gin  there,  and 
flatboated  his  cotton  down  the  Trinity^  River  to  Galveston  to  mar- 
ket. Then  came  Burrel  H.  Hambrick  in  1853  and  built  the  first 
cotton  gin  in  Van  Zandt  county  on  the  west  side  of  the  Neches 
River  in  this  county.  His  farm  covered  the  battleground  on 
which  Chief  Bowles,  the  head  of  the  Cherokees  was  killed  in  1839 
in  the  last  Indian  fight  in  this  country,  and  his  deed  expresses 
the  battleground  tract.  With  John  P.  Veasy,  Thomas  Horsely 
and  others,  they  hauled  their  cotton  to  Magnolia  on  the  Trinity, 
ten  miles  west  of  Palestine  and  shipped  it  to  Galveston.  Then 
more  settlers  came  and  Shreveport  became  our  market,  and  so 
remained  until  the  advent  of  the  railroad. 

More  settlers  came  and  they  began  to  talk  railroads  and  a 
bunch  of  enterprising  men  in  Harrison  county  became  inocu- 
lated  with  railroad  virus  and  organized  a company  under  the 
laws  of  Texas,  known  as  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  company. 
In  the  latter  fifties  and  with  slave  labor  they  commenced  to 
build  west  from  Swanson’s  landing  on  Caddo  Lake  toward  Mar- 
shall. The  work  was  necessarily  slow,  for  it  was  almost  done 
by  hand.  Some  pioneers  reached  Tyler  and  they  called  a /big” 
railroad  meeting  to  tell  us  all  about  it,  and  sent  up  circulars  to 
Van  Zandt  and,  of  course.  Van  Zandt  had  to  respond.  She  did 
herself  proud  on  that  occasion,  as  she  always  does. 


COL.  JACK  WHORTON. 

Colonel  Jack  Whorton  was  a native  of  Maryland,  moved  to 
Kansas,  where  he  hung  out  a sign  as  a lawyer,  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  his  native  state.  Border  ruffianism  was 
holding  the  boards  in  Kansas  at  that  time,  and  bleeding  Kansas 
was  bleeding  too  much  to  suit  Jack  Whorton.  So  he  pulled  up 
stakes  and  wended  his  way  to  Van  Zandt  county  and  opened  an 
extensive  horse  ranch  on  the  Fitzhugh  grant  northwest  of  Wills 
Point,  devoting  his  time  to  raising  good  stock.  He  secured  the 
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services  of  a bunch  of  Mexicans  and  lived  for  a time  in  a tent, 
but  later  built  a double  logcabiri ; living  in  rather  unpretentious 
way,  no  one  had  surmised  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  “store 
bought  clothes,”  but  on  reading  one  of  Tylers  circulars,  in  1859, 
he  went  down  into  an  old  trunk,  fished  out  a factory  made  hat 
and  pair  of  shoes  and  a full-blooded  suit  of  broadcloth  clothing, 
packed  a pony  with  the  usual  camp  equipage,  and  mounted  a 
Mexican  on  one  horse  and  himself  on  the  best  horse  on  the 
ranch,  they  set  out  to  Tyler  to  the  railroad  meeting.  That  city 
was  then  small ; houses  there  were  not  nearly  so  numerous 
as  are  feuds  in  Kentucky  now  or  revolutions  in  Mexico.  Tyler 
had  selected  Everett  E.  Lott,  Richard  B.  Hubbard,  Lemuel  Dale 
Evans  and  George  \V.  Chilton  to  do  the  talking  on  that  memor- 
able occasion,  and  they  were  each  and  every  one  of  them  pro- 
fessional “gab  slingers.”  However,  the  delegate  from  Van  Zandt 
with  his  Mexican  servant  had  arrived  and  went  through  a bar- 
bershop and  a copper  distilled  refreshment  stand  and  all  diked 
up  in  his  “store  bought”  clothes  he  had  made  an  impression  that 
demanded  notice.  A consulation  was  held  and  it  was  decided  to 
have  the  gentleman  from  Van  Zandt  county  to  open  the  “meet- 
in’.  ” So  Col.  Jack  Whorton,  from  Van  Zandt  was  introduced 
to  make  a few  preliminary  remarks.  Col.  Jack  opened  up  in 
good  style. 

And  when  the  blazing  eun  was  set, 

And  the  grass  with  dew  was  wet; 

Colonel  Jack  was  still  talking  yet, 

The  Tyler  gang’s  goat  to  get. 

However,  the  Marshall  people  kept  hammering  away  until 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  w*ar,  they  had  a miniature  railroad 
in  operation  from  Swanson’s  Landing,  on  Caddo  Lake,  to  Mar- 
shall. A crude  road  it  would  now  be  considered,  but  it  was  a 
sure  enough  railroad  just  the  same,  as  wide  as  other  railroads, 
if  not  so  long. 

During  the  war,  the  track  was  taken  up  between  Swanson’s 
Landing  and  Jonesville,  and  the  rails,  which  were  the  old  style 
flat  iron  used  in  building  the  confederate  gunboat  Webb,  which 
undertook  to  run  the  blockade  at  and  below  New  Orleans  and 
was  destroyed  passing  the  forts  below  New  Orleans.  But  this 
is  another  story. 

After  the  dove  of  peace  had  once  more  spread  her  wings  over 
this  glorious  Lhiion,  Red  River  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mouth 
of  Kiomitia,  a distance  of  one  thousand  miles,  was  floating  steam- 
boats almost  as  thick  as  fallen  leaves  in  Vallambrosia.  Cotton 
went  to  seventy-five  cents  a pound,  or  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five dollars  per  bale,  in  currency,  which  was  somewhat  un- 
der par.  At  that  time,  in  the  early  seventies,  all  cotton  raised 
in  north  and  cast  Texas  was  hauled  to  Red  River,  for  shipment 
to  New  Orleans.  Marshal  again  was  connected  to  water  navi- 
gation. This  time  new  rails  were  laid  from  Shreveport  to  Mar- 
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shall,  and  during  the  latter  sixties,  was  extended  west  of  Long- 
view, where  another  halt  was  made.  Then  came  the  great  era 
of  railroad  building  in  the  United  States.  It  makes  one’s  head 
grow  dizzy  to  think  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  poured  out  in 
the  republic  for  the  next  thirty  years  in  that  one  industry  alone. 
For  thirty  years  w'e  paid  out  one  million  dollars  per  day  building 
railroads — think  of  it,  think  of  it!  The  state  of  Texas  donated 
thirty-eight  million  acres  of  land  to  railroads — just  think  of  that. 
Of  this  vast  amount,  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad  received  five 
million,  one  hundred  sevent}^-three  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  acres. 

Now  we  will  get  back  to  our  subject  of  transportation  in  Van 
Zandt  county,  as  that  is  what  I am  trying  to  tell  about. 

In  1872,  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railway  company  purchased  or 
secured  control  of  the  sixty-six  miles  of  trackage  between  Shreve- 
port and  Longview  and  let  a contract  to  the  California  Construc- 
tion company,  of  which  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge  was  president, 
to  commence  active  construction  of  the  Texas  & Pacific.  Col. 
Thomas  A.  Scott  is  considered  the  “father  of  the  T.  & P.  rail- 
way,” at  that  time  being  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway. 

In  October,  1872,  active  work  was  commenced  at  four  different 
points;  at  Marshall  the  rails  went  north,  in  the  direction  of  Tex- 
arkana, and  this  line  was  completed  on  December  31,  1875.  Work 
w'as  also  commenced  at  Longview,  building  west  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dallas,  and  at  Dallas  easterly  towards  Longview,  and 
the  two  ends  of  track  met  on  August  16,  1873,  in  the  Grand 
Saline  creek  bottoms,  about  two  and  one-half  miles  below  where 
the  first  log  courthouse  was  built  in  Van  Zandt  county.  Then 
there  was  completed  a through  line  from  Shreveport  to  Dallas. 
And  though  the  track  was  not  in  best  condition,  service  was  put 
on  and  at  the  first  siding  on  the  prairie,  a car  was  set  out  for  a 
temporary  depot.  Within  a few  days  a train  going  west  stopped 
at  the  depot,  and  a cowboy  reined  up  alongside  of  it  to  take  in  the 
situation.  He  was  mounted  on  a small  pony.  The  riders  hair 
and  boot  tops,  into  which  his  trousers  were  stuffed,  nearly  met. 
He  wore  a sombrero  and  long  gauntlets  and  his  boots  were  dec- 
orated with  murderous-looking  spurs.  From  one  side  of  his 
saddle  horn  hung  a cow  whip,  while  from  the  other  dangled  a 
Spanish  gourd  covered  with  buckskin,  and  from  his  saddle  hung 
a rawhide  lariat.  A newcomer  to  Texas  stuck  his  head  out  of 
the  car  window  and  took  a long,  fond  look  at  the  first  prairie 
his  eyes  had  ever  beheld.  Then  he  inquired : “Isn’t  this  exhil- 
irating?”  “No,  sir-ee,’^  answered  the  cowboy  in  defense  of  his 
town,  “this  is  lola.”  And  so  the  matter  stood  for  some  time, 
when  the  old  timers  petitioned  the  postmaster  general  to  name 
it  Wills  Point,  and  so  it  stands  today. 

About  this  time,  in  company  with  Dr.  J.  D.  Wright,  the  first 
district  clerk  of  Van  Zandt  county,  I called  at  Uncle  Johnnie 
Chrestman’s,  where  we  spent  the  night.  Uncle  Johnnie  lived  a 
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few  miles  west  of  Grand  Saline  on  the  old  Shreveport-Dallas 
road,  and  after  we  had  cared  for  our  horses  I thought  I would  con- 
gratulate Uncle  Johnnie  on  his  good  fortune  in  having  at  last 
secured  a railroad  so  near  to  him.  In  the  best  words  I could 
command  I broached  the  subject.  But,  oh,  my,  this  brought 
Uncle  Johnnie  to  his  feet  with  clenched  fist  and  set  teeth,  it  was 
like  shaking  a red  rag  in  the  face  of  a gentleman  cow.  He  said  the 
country  was  ruined,  that  the  railroad  had  built  across  his  fishing 
hole  where  he  had  spent  thirty  summers  and  there  would  never 
be  any  more  game  in  Van  Zandt  county  and  that  there  was  noth- 
ing more  worth  living  for. 

But  I must  get  back  to  railroad  building.  In  the  year  1872, 
in  October,  construction  of  the  Trans-Continental  line  of  the 
Texas  & Pacific  was  begun  at  Sherman,  and  was  completed,  on 
July,  1873,  easterwardly  to  Brookston,  fifty-four  miles  east  of 
Sherman  and  eight  miles  west  of  Paris,  and  Brookston  remained 
the  terminus  of  that  line  until  December,  1875,  when  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  was  recommenced  by  building  east  from 
Brookston  and  west  from  what  is  now  known  as  Nash,  but  form- 
erly known  as  T.  C.  Junction,  five  miles  west  of  Texarkana.  The 
two  ends  of  the  line  met  at  a point  three  miles  west  of  DeKalb 
on  August  18,  1876,  thus  completing  the  line  from  Texarkana  to 
Sherman. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  the  Memphis,  El  Paso  & Pacific  Rail- 
road company  was  chartered  by  the  state,  and  more  or  less  grad- 
ing was  done  on  this  line  between  Paris  and  Texarkana,  and 
from  the  latter  place  to  Jefferson  during  the  sixties  and  seventies. 

The  Texas  Pacific  was  extended  from  Dallas  (Eagle  Ford) 
to  Fort  Worth  and  reached  the  latter  place  July  19,  1876.  The 
line  from  Sherman  by  the  way  of  Whitesboro  to  Fort  Worth  was 
completed  in  the  year  1881.  An  extension  of  the  road  westward 
from  Fort  Worth  was  completed  in  January,  1880,  and  the  track 
was  completed  to  Sierra  Blanca  in  1881,  at  which  time  a contract 
was  made  with  the  G.  H.  8z  S.  A.  Railway  permitting  the  joint 
trackage  between  Sierra  Blanca  and  El  Paso,  a distance  of  ninety- 
two  miles,  thus  completing  a line  from  Shreveport  and  Texar- 
kana to  El  Paso. 

The  line  was  then  connected  up  to  New  Orleans.  The  last  re- 
port I have  shows  that  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad  had  a capi- 
tal stock  of  $38,000,760,110,  owned  by  916  persons. 

Texas  is  now  cross-sectioned  with  railroads  and  they  are  our 
best  friends.  If  we  have  a short  crop  of  anything  in  one  portion 
of  the  state  they  carry  the  products  there  from  the  fields  of  an- 
other section.  And  they  carry  our  products  to  the  markets  of 
the  world.  They  are  great  civilizers,  in  that  they  transport  the 
mails  so  rapidly  that  the  great  daily  newspapers,  by  the  use  of 
them  and  the  rural  delivery  service,  reach  the  farmers  generally 
on  the  day  of  publication. 

The  incoming  population  of  educated,  progressive  and  hustling 
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people  have  built  up  institutions  of  learning,  churches,  libraries 
and  created  modern  and  effective  governments,  both  state  and 
municipal. 

The  days  of  the  desperado,  the  landshark  and  the  cattle  thief 
have  ended,  and  though  this  has  been  done  within  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a century,  it  is  nevertheless  fully  accomplished. 

Western  Texas,  which  was  the  last  refuge  of  that  ill-favored 
class,  is  clear  of  them.  The  country  which  a few  years  ago  was 
open  to  be  grazed  by  any  man’s  cattle  is  now  under  fence  and 
divided  in  great  pastures.  The  north  and  south  lines  of  railway 
stopped  the  driving  of  stock  north  over  the  great  trail. 

With  ranches  under  fence  and  the  trail  abolished,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  wild,  irresponsible  cowboy  was  at  an  end.  Competi- 
tion came  and  the  cowman  had  to  get  down  to  business  and  look 
after  the  details  of  his  affairs.  From  a man  who  saw  ci\  iliza- 
tion  only  once  a year,  when  he  drove  his  cattle  to  market,  he  has 
become  a keen  business  man.  He  has  no  more  use  for  a six- 
shooter  now  than  a broker  in  wall  street,  and,  like  the  broker, 
his  v/hole  attention  is  riveted  on  the  daily  reports  of  the  market. 
Many  of  them  are  millionaires,  with  palatial  homes  in  place  of 
the  dugout  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  long  horned  steers  have 
gone  and  the  white-faced  Herefords  have  come  in  their  stead. 


LAND  DONATIONS  TO  RAILROADS  OF  TEXAS. 

^Camplled  by  Hon.  W.  L.  McGaiighey,  who  formerly  lived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Watkins  schoolhouse.  He  also  taught  school  in  Van 
Zandt  county.) 

The  following  shows  the  name  of  the  railroad  and  the  number 
of  acres  donated  to  each : 

Austin  & Northwestern  Ry.  Co.,  392,320  acres;  Buffalo  Bayou 

B.  & Col.,  896,640  acres;  Columbus  Tap,  49,280  acres;  Chicago, 
Texas  & Mex.,  411,520  acres;  Central  & Montgomery,  279,040; 

C.  C.  S.  D.  & R.  G.  N.  G.,  721,600  acres;  Denison  & Southeastern. 
215,680  acres;  Dallas  and  Wichita,  414,080  acres;  Denison  tind 
Pacific,  426,240;  East  Line  & Red  River,  1,184,000  acres;  East 
Texas,  231,040;  Eastern  Texas,  294,400  acres;  Galveston  Hou^s- 
ton  & Harrisburg,  611,840  acres;  Galveston  Brazos  and  C.  N.  G., 
158,720  acres;  Georgetown,  103,040  acres;  Gulf  Col.  6c  Santa  Fe, 
3,637,120  acres;  Galveston  Harrisburg  & S.  A.,  1,432,960  acres; 
Gulf,  West  T.  and  P.,  302,720  acres;  Houston,  E.  6c  W.  Texas, 
8vi9,680  acres;  Houston  and  G.  N.,  2,311,040  acres , H.  & T.  C., 
4.769,280  acres;  Houston  Tap  and  B.,  512,000  acres;  Henderson 
and  6.  B.,  153,600  acres;  I.  & G.  N.,  3,352,320  acres;  Indianola, 
179,840  acres;  Longview  & Sabine  Valley,  108,800  acres;  M.  K. 
& T.  Extension,  325,120  acres;  Memphis,  El  Paso  & Pacific.  262.- 
400  acres;  Rusk  Transportation,  79,360  acres;  Southern  Pacific 
599, 040  acres  ; Sabine  and  East  Texas,  432,640  acres  ; San  Antonio 
and  Mexico,  276,489  acres;  Texas  Western  N.  G.,  430,720  acres; 
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Texas  & Pacific,  5,173,120  acres;  Tyler  Tap,  470,400  acres;  Texas 
T.,  351,360  aches;  Texas  Central,  1,806,080;  acres;  Texas-Mexican, 
735,000  acres;  Texas  & St.  Louis,  1,614,080  acres;  Texas  8z  New 
Orleans,  1,228,800  acres;  Waxahachie  Tap,  116,480  acres;  Waco  & 
Northwestern,  481,280  acres;  Washington  County,  245,229  acres; 
making  a grand  total  of  38,826,880  acres. 

Remarks : Of  the  60,667  certificates,  about  6000  were  barred. 

General  Land  Office,  Austin,  April  12,  1892. 

I,  W.  L.  McGaugliey,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  statement  in  regard 
to  land  certificates  issued  to  railway  companies  is  true  and  correct  ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  this  office. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affix  the 
Impress  of  said  office,  the  date  last  above  written. 

W.  L.  McGAUGHEY. 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


THE  FOWLERS. 

Before  dismissing-  the  matter  of  railroads,  I feel  like  I ought 
to  pay  a tribute  to  one  of  the  well  deserving  employe’s  of  The 
Texas  & Pacific  Railway  company;  one  that  was  with  us  until  it 
seemed  that  he  was  a part  and  parcel  of  us.  I refer  to  Lit 
Fowler,  so  long  a conductor  on  the  T.  & P.  He  was  a grand- 
child of  the  Rev.  Littleton  Fowler,  who  came  to  Texas  during  the 
days  of  the  revolution.  His  headright  certificate  for  640  acres 
of  land  is  laid  on  the  headwaters  of  Little  Saline  Creek  in  Van 
7andt  county. 

LITTLETON  MORRIS  FOWLER. 

Littleton  Morris  Fowler  was  a son  of  Littleton  and  Missouri 
Fowler;  he  was  born  in  the  Fowler  home  near  McMahon  chapel, 
in  Sabine  county,  then  in  the  Republic  of  Texas,  October  15, 
1841.  He  grew  up  under  the  ordinary  environments  then  pre- 
valing  in  the  infant  republic.  At  the  age  of  five  years  he  lost  his 
father.  In  1857  he  entered  the  McKinzie  institute,  a Methodist 
school  near  Clarksville,  in  Red  River  county,  Texas,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1860.  In  the  fall  of  1862  he  inlisted  in  the  Four- 
teenth Texas  cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  in  the  company  of  John  L.  Camp, 
serving  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  At  the  close  of 
this  bloody  conflict,  he  went  to  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  where  he 
married  Miss  Augusta  Isabella  Lynch,  to  which  union,  six  chil- 
dren, four  daughters  and  two  sons  were  born.  In  1872  he  re- 
moved to  Texas  and  settled  on  his  father’s  old  home  place,  near 
McMahon  chapel,  in  Sabine  county,  where  he  was  born.  Here 
he  entered  the  ministry,  joining  the  old  East  Texas  conference, 
m 1872.  He  remained  a member  of  conference  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Flenderson,  Texas,  January  20,  1917,  after  a 
long  useful  life. 
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LITTLETON  AUGUSTA  FOWLER. 

Was  a son  of  Littleton  Morris  and  Augusta  Lynch-Fowler;  he 
was  born  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  March  21,  1869.  He  came  to 
Texas  with  his  parents  when  he  was  eight  years  of  age.  He  began 
woik  with  the  I.  & G.  N.  Railroad  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  continued  in  the  railroad  service  until  his  death.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  Texas  & Pacific  Railroad  as  brakeman, 
in  January,  1893,  and  was  promoted  to  conductor  in  June,  1898, 
and  remained  in  the  service  in  that  capacity  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  For  a number  of  years  his  home  was  in  Wills  Point, 
where  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clota  Moughon,  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Moughon.  To  this  union  there  was  born 
three  children,  to-wit : Florine  Fowler,  Ada  Louise  Fowler  and 

Harris  Fowler,  all  of  whom  survive  him  and  reside  with  their 
mother  in  Fort  Worth.  For  a number  of  years  his  run  was  out 
of  Wills  Point,  but  later  the  division  point  was  changed  and  his 
run  was  out  of  Fort  Worth,  in  which  city  his  death  occurred  on 
Tuesday  morning.  May  23,  1916.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  White 
Rose  cemetery,  at  Wills  Point.  So  that  at  least  one  of  the  Fow- 
lers found  a last  resting  place  in  Van  Zandt  county. 

FANNIE  FOWLER-CAIN. 

Was  a daughter  of  Littleton  Morris  and  Augusta  Lynch-Fow- 
ler, and  a sister  to  Littleton  Augusta  Fowler.  She  was  living 
in  Van  Zandt  county  when  she  was  married  to  Rev.  D.  L.  Cain, 
a member  of  the  Texas  Methodist  conference,  at  Ben  Wheeler, 
November  9,  1897.  They  lived  in  Canton  from  December,  1SK)1, 
until  July  18,  1903,  when  Reverend  Cain  died  and  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Canton  cemetery.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  two  of  the  Fow- 
lers were  married  in  Van  Zandt  county. 

POPULATION  OF  VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY  BY  DECADES  AND  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1909. 

1850,  1,348;  1860,  3,777;  1870,  6,494;  1880,  12,619;  1890,  16,225; 
1900,  25,481 ; 1909,  scholastics,  6,266;  1909,  population  at  5jZ  per- 
sons to  scholastic,  34,463. 
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CHAPTER  9. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  American  republic,  it  was  void  of  a 
home  for  several  years,  and  the  place  of  official  meetings  was 
changed,  as  time  and  circumstances  dictated. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  congress  of  the  confedera- 
tion held  its  sessions  generally  at  Philadelphia,  then  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  country.  The  exigencies  of  war  sonretimes 
forced  it  to  withdraw  to  other  places,  but  as  soon  as  the  dangers 
had  passed,  it  returned. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  question  of  a permanent  seat  of 
government  at  once  arose.  The  discussion  of  the  subject  was 
carried  on  with  considerable  acrimony,  and  the  conflicting  claims 
of  various  sections  of  the  country  seemed  irreconcilable.  Now 
one  place,  now  another  was  chosen,  only  to  be  set  aside  at  a sub- 
sequent meeting,  and  the  final  determination  seemed  as  far  off  as 
ever.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Harrisburg,  Trenton, 
Georgetown,  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  above  Philadelphia,  all 
were  more  or  less  favored  at  one  time  or  another.  The  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated  and  adopted,  but  the  question  of  the  national 
capital  was  still  unsettled;  it  was  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
first  congress  under  the  new  government,  power  being  given  “to 
exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square),  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of  congress,  become  the  seat 
of  government  of  the  United  States.” 

The  first  congress  of  the  United  States  met  at  New  York,  March 
4,  1789,  but  on  account  of  the  nonarrival  of  some  of  its  members, 
it  was  not  ready  for  business  until  a month  later.  The  second  ses- 
sion of  the  first  congress  began  January  4,  1790.  Necessary ' pub- 
lic business  took  up  much  of  the  time,  and  the  capital  question 
was  not  mentioned  until  May,  when  a bill  was  introduced  into  the 
senate  and  favorably  reported  by  the  committee,  locating  the  capi- 
tal on  the  Potomac.  When  the  bill  came  before  the  senate,  June 
28,  1790,  locating  the  seat  of  government  “on  the  River  Potomac, 
at  some  space  between  the  mouths  of  the  eastern  branch  and  the 
Concochcague.”  On  the  vote  being  taken,  it  stood  sixteen  yeas 
to  nine  nays.  The  bill  came  before  the  house  July  9,  1790;  it 
was  passed  as  it  came  from  the  senate.  Thirty-two  yeas  to  twenty- 
nine  nays. 

July  16,  1790  (approved). 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
President  United  States. 
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The  cornerstone  of  the  president’s  house  was  laid  October 
1792;  the  cornerstone  of  the  capitol  was  laid  September  18,  1793. 
The  seat  of  government  was  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington  in  October,  1800. 

The  invasion  of  the  city  of  Washington  by  the  British  was  a 
great  calam.ity.  On  the  24ih  of  August,  1814,  the  British,  in  num- 
bers, reached  Bladensburg,  just  outside  the  District  of  Columbia: 
had  a small  fight  with  some  raw  militia,  and  marched  onto  Wash- 
ington; reached  the  eastern  grounds  of  the  capitol  the  same  eve- 
ning. According  to  the  British  statement,  General  Ross  had  sent 
in  a flag  of  truce  before  entering  the  city,  intending  to  levy  a con- 
tribution, but  not  destroy  it.  The  flag  was  fired  upon,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  followed. 

The  buildings  burned  were  the  unfinished  capitol.  with  con- 
tents of  the  library  of  congress,  and  many  valuable  paintings  and 
archives ; the  treasury ; the  white  house ; the  arsenal,  and  some 
private  buildings. 

The  loss  to  the  government  was  over  $2,000,000 ; and  to  private 
individuals  about  $500,000. 


THE  CAPITAL  OF  TEXAS. 

In  the  days  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  the  capital  thereof  was 
something  like  a band  of  Gypsies — very  much  on  the  move. 

To  begin  with,  the  declaration  of  independence,  March  2,  1836, 
was  made  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos;  temporary  organization 
of  government  was  at  Harrisburg,  where  President  Burnett  and 
cabinet  moved  a few  days  after  adjournment  at  Washington,  on 
the  Brazos. 

Santa  Anna’s  approach  caused  President  Burnett  to  move  with 
his  cabinet  to  Galveston.  After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  Presi- 
dent Burnett  and  cabinet  left  Galveston  and  established  the  seat  of 
government  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  at  Velasco  and  Quintana. 
It  was  at  Velasco  that  the  treaties  with  Santa  Anna  were  con- 
summated while  he  was  a prisoner  of  war. 

The  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Columbia,  October, 
1836;  Sam  Houston  was  inaugurated  president  at  this  place.  It 
was  at  Columbia  that  the  first  laws  of  the  republic  were  enacted, 
and  the  government  of  Texas  permanently  organized. 

From  Columbia  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Houston, 
where  congress  met  in  May,  1837.  Houston  remained  the  capital 
until  1839,  when  congress  decided  to  locate  the  government  at  a 
city  that  should  bear  the  name  of  Austin.  Austin  is  the  present 
capital. 

Fearing  an  attack  by  the  Mexicans,  President  Houston  called 
congress  to  meet  at  Houston  (1842).  Some  time  later  President 
Houston  removed  headciuariers  to  W’ashington,  on  the  Brazos, 
where,  by  proclamation,  lie  convened  the  next  session  of  congress. 
Here  he  delivered  his  valedictory,  and  here  President  Anson  Jones 
was  inaugurated. 
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President  Anson  Jones  convened  the  convention  at  Austin,  July 
4,  1845,  to  consider  the  proposed  terms  of  annexation  made  by 
the  United  States.  On  February  19,  1846,  from  the  gallery  of  the 
old  capitol  at  Austin,  President  Jones  delivered  his  valedictory, 
and  Governor  Henderson  was  inaugurated  the  first  governor  of 
Texas.  The  seat  of  government  has  not  been  changed  since  that 
date. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  after  the  government  had  been  duly  es- 
tablished at  Austin,  President  Houston  convened  the  congress  at 
Houston,  and  this  aroused  great  indignation  among  the  people  in 
and  around  Austin,  and  a great  portion  of  the  government  archives 
were  seized  and  boxed  up  and  held  until  after  the  election  of  An- 
son Jones,  as  president  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  he  con- 
vened the  convention  at  Austin,  since  which  time  Austin  has  been 
the  capital  of  Texas.  The  fact  of  the  archives  having  been  held 
in  durance  vile  has,  in  history,  been  styled  the  “Archive  War.” 


THE  COUNTY  SEAT  OF  VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY. 

A nomadic  corporation  established  at  Jordan’s  Saline  by  law.  Lo- 
cated at  Canton  by  chance,  accident  or  mistake.  Moved  to  Wills  Point 
without  w^arrant  of  law.  Returned  to  Canton  by  order  of  commis- 
sioners’ court. 

Politics  were  abroad  in  the  land  then,  but  parties  had  not  been 
organized  as  they  have  since,  yet  a sample  dish  might  be  set  before 
the  reader  in  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1850  creating  Wood 
county  out  of  territory  from  Van  Zandt  county.  A large  family  of 
grown  men  named  Anderson  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sabine 
River  near  the  northern  line  of  Van  Zandt  county;  one  of  them., 
Berry  W.,  was  the  second  sheriff  elected  in  Van  Zandt  county; 
another,  Isaac,  had  put  in  a hand  ferryboat  across  the  river  on 
the  road  from  Cedar  Grove  to  Jefferson  and  if,  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  county  t^^he  river  covering  the  ferry  was  made  the  line,  the 
ferryman  would  have  to  pay  a license  to  each  county ; if,  however, 
the  land  on  each  bank  was  assigned  to  one  county  only  one  license 
could  be  collected,  so,  in  the  act  creating  Wood  county,  all  the 
territory  north  of  the  Sabine  River  was  assigned  to  Wood  county, 
except  about  three  leagues  covering  the  landing  of  the  ferryboat 
owned  by  Ike  Anderson,  and  so  it  remained  until  Rains  county 
was  created  in  1870.  “Fluence”  was  looked  for  then  as  now. 
\'an  Zandt  having  parted  with  about  half  of  her  territory  by 
reason  of  the  creation  of  Wood  county  it  became  necessary  to 
locate  a new  countyseat,  which  was  done  by  the  holy  trinity  of 
chance,  accident  and  mistake.  Thomas  Mills,  living  in  Kaufman 
county  was  a settler  in  Mercer’s  colony,  for  which  he  received  a 
land  certificate  for  640  acres  of  land,  which  he  transferred  to 
Obey  W.  Owens,  on  the  18th  day  of  November,  1850.  One-half 
of  this  certificate  was  purchased  by  the  commissioners’  court  of 
Van  Zandt  county,  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  1850.  At  that 
time  the  district  surveyor’s  office  was  located  at  Nacogdoches. 
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Enoch  C.  Tinnen  was  a deputy  surveyor  and  he  was  given  tlie 
certificate  to  locate  as  near  the  center  of  the  county  as  he  could 
find  suitable  land  on  which  to  locate  the  countyseat.  He  located 
the  certificate  about  two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  of  the 
present  town  of  Canton.  The  location  was  reasonably  a fair  one 
and  the  commissioners’  court  designated  it  as  the  Canton  town 
tract,  sent  a surveyor  on  the  ground  to  block  it  into  lots  and 
blocks,  but  as  the  district  land  office  was  at  Nacogdoches  and  the 
maps  in  use  were  far  from  perfect,  the  country  a “wilderness  of 
woe”  and  but  few  bearings  to  govern  a surveyor,  in  this  instance 
the  surveyor  commenced  at  the  east  corner  of  the  Jesse  Stockwell 
league  instead  of  the  northwest  corner  of  same,  making  a differ- 
ence of  about  two  and  one-half  miles  in  locating  the  town  and 
located  it  on  land  belonging  to  a private  individual  instead  of  the 
county  of  Van  Zandt  as  was  intended.  After  the  town  was  sur- 
veyed the  commissioners’  court  passed  and  had  recorded  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Ordered  by  the  court  that  James  Bundy  be  appointed  to  build  a 
courthouse  in  the  town  of  Canton,  the  county  seat  of  Van  Zandt  county, 
on  the  plan  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  wall  to  be  eight  feet  high,  width 

and  length  to  be  eighteen  feet,  cracks  lined  with  boards,  to  be  covered 
with  four-foot  boards  nailed  on,  and  a good  puncheon  floor,  one  door 
and  shutter,  and  one  window  and  shutter,  the  house  to  be  completed 
against  the  20th  of  December,  1850,  and  it  is  further  ordered  by  the 
honorable  court  that  the  archives  of  Van  Zandt  county  be  moved  as 
soon  as  the  courthouse  is  finished.  And,  whereas,  E.  C.  Tinnen  proposes 
to  obtain  a patent  for  the  town  tract  including  the  town  of  Canton  for 
320  acres  of  land  for  the  sum  of  $50  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  the  patent 
county  court  by  the  treasurer  of  said  county,  it  is  evident  by  the  court 
that  the  foregoing  proposition  be  accepted,  if  the  same  be  accepted 
within  six  months  from  the  present  date. 

JAS.  M.  HARRISON, 

C.  J.  Van  Zandt  Co. 

James  Bundy  was  then  one  of  the  county  commissioners  and 
lived  about  one  mile  southeast  of  the  present  town  of  Edgewood 
and  died  on  his  farm  in  the  early  fifties.  His  son,  David  T. 
Bundy,  who  did  most  of  the  work  on  the  courthouse,  lived  then 
near  Lindale,  in  Smith  county.  The  house  stood  on  the  west  side 
of  the  public  sauare  and  was  accepted  by  the  court,  and  on  the 
11th  day  of  FeDruary,  1851,  the  court  ordered,  “That  Jesse  A. 
Asbury  be  allowed  $5  for  removing  the  archives  to  the  countyseat 
of  Van  Zandt  county.”  Now,  this  is  some  of  the  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  we  hear  the  modern  politician  in  his  tailormade  suit  and 
derby  hat  preaching  about. 

The  court  also  had  another  building  erected  that  will  be  inter- 
esting to  an  up-to-date  gentleman  in  kidgloves  who  has  his  cuffs 
and  collars  laundered  by  steam  fifty  miles  from  home,  so  we  give 
the  order  of  the  commissioners’  court  describing  the  work : 

Ordered  that  a jailhouse  be  built  described  as  follows:  Out  of  poat- 

oak  timber  ten  inches  square  to  be  ten  feet  in  the  clear,  in  the  (square) 
double  walls,  six  inches  between  each  wall  to  be  filled  with  peeled 
round  timbers,  floor  to  be  out  of  10  inch  square  timbers  to  come  under 
the  plates,  nine  feet  between  the  floors.  Each  floor  must  be  let  together 
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and  pinned  with  one  and  one-half  Inch  wooden  pins;  a good  framed 
roof  covered  with  two  foot  boards  well  nailed  on  shingle  fashion  to 
show  eight  inches.  The  foundation  must  be  rock  two  feet  under  the 
ground;  sills  twelve  by  thirteen  inches  to  be  put  on  rock.  Underneath 
the  floor  to  bo  filled  with  timbers  three  sides  hewn  to  the  top  of  the 
sill,  the  lower  floor  to  be  put  across  said  timbers;  door  five  high,  two 
feet  and  six  inches  wide,  to  be  a double  door,  the  inner  shutter  to  be 
Iron  grates  two  inches  broad  and  one-half  inch  thick  three  inches 
apart  The  upright  and  crossbars  must  be  rivited  with  one-half  inch 
rivits;  the  outer  shutter  to  be  out  of  one-inch  oak  plank  and  it  double, 
one  eightpeuny  nail  in  every  square  inch  and  then  clinched  on  the  in- 
side; the  inner  door  shutter  to  be  hung  with  two  of  the  crossbars  so  it 
will  be  firm  and  steadfast;  each  door  to  be  cased  with  a bar  of  iron 
two  and  one-half  inches  v/ide  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  to  be 
spiked  with  one-half  inch  spikes  in  the  end  of  each  log;  one  window  of 
twelve  inches  framed  out  of  iron  bars  two  and  one-half  inches  wide  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  with  bars  one  inch  square  and  one  inch 
apart  fastened  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  w'all  and  spiked  with  half-inch 
spikes  three  inches  apart;  the  gable  ends  to  be  weatherboarded  with 
gcod  plank  in  workmanlike  order;  the  outside  door  to  be  hung  with 
good  wrought  hinges  and  to  have  a good  jail  lock. 

John  Norman  contracted  to  build  the  jail  and  Aanan  Knudson, 
a Norwegian,  living  on  Four  Mile  prairie,  this  county,  subcon- 
tracted to  get  out  the  timbers  and  do  most  of  the  work.  The 
building  was  completed  in  “good  workman-like  order,”  received 
and  paid  for  by  the  court,  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  On  the  8th 
day  of  December,  1852,  a patent  to  the  320  acres  of  land  was 
issued  by  the  state  of  Texas  to  the  chief  justice  of  Van  Zandt 
county  and  in  the  spring  of  1853,  Enoch  C.  Tinnin,  who  contracted 
with  the  court,  appeared  in  court  with  the  patent. 

The  county  records  had  been  located  here  since  January,  1851, 
from  which  time  to  April,  1852,  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  town 
had  received  their  mail  at  Barren  Ridge,  eight  miles  distant,  but 
on  the  last-named  date  George  Fain  qualified  as  postmaster  at  Can- 
ton and  opened  a postoffice  here  supplied  by  mail  from  Gum 
Spring,  now  Starrville,  once  a week. 

And  now  the  commissioners’  court  had  received  and  paid  for  the 
patent  to  the  Canton  town  tract  (Thomas  Mills’  320  acres),  two 
years  after  the  courthouse  and  jail  had  been  built  and  one  year 
after  the  postoffice  had  been  opened,  then  the  fact  was  disclosed 
that  the  land  owned  by  the  county  was  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  that  occupied  by  the  county  buildings. 

Tlie  people  in  the  country  favored  a removal  to  the  land  owned 
by  the  county,  but  the  town  people  were  for  remaining  where  they 
were.  At  the  August  election,  1852,  Andrew  J.  Hunter  was  elected 
chief  justice  of  the  county  and  the  town  people  admonished  him 
to  secure  title  to  the  land  they  occupied  and  he  set  about  trying 
to  do  so. 


JOHN  GEORGE  WOLDERT. 

John  George  Woldert  was  born  at  Adorf  in  Saxony,  July  18, 
1814.  Rebelling  at  the  military  tyranny  of  the  kingdom,  he  fled 
to  America,  landing  in  New  York,  November  5,  1838;  when,  not- 
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withstanding  his  extreme  youth,  became  foreman  in  the  guitar 
establishment  of  the  celebrated  Marton  in  Maiden  Lane.  In  this 
place  he  did  not  remain  long,  however,  but  went  to  Charleston, 
South  Carolina;  remained  there  a short  time  only,  when  he  re- 
ceived a pressing  call  to  return  to  New  York,  from  Henry  Fisher, 
who,  at  that  time,  was  organizing  a colony  for  Texas.  Being 
master  of  four  languages  was  the  main  cause  of  his  em.ploynient 
with  Fisher,  but  they  soon  disagreed  and  parted  company.  Mr. 
Woldert  came  to  Texas  alone,  reaching  the  then  small  village  of 
Galveston,  November  5,  1839.  Finding  the  yellow  fever  prevailing 
as  an  epidemic  he  remained  on  the  Galveston  Island  only  one  day, 
when  he  started  out  on  foot  and  alone  through  the  wilderness  for 
eastern  Texas  to  find  an  old  classmate,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Seibold, 
who,  on  account  of  his  political  views,  had  been  banished  from 
his  own  country,  and  had  taken  up  his  abode  with  the  Indians  in 
the  wilds  of  Jasper  county.  Vvdiile  on  this  journey  he  fell  in  com- 
pany with  the  Hon.  George  W.  Smyth,  one  of  the  land  commis- 
sioners of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  who  was  then  surveying  the 
line  between  Texas  and  Louisiana.  Mr.  Woldert  had  been  an  ex- 
pert civil  engineer  in  the  army  of  Germany  and  he  prevailed  upon 
him  to  assist  in  locating  the  line.  This  work  was  terminated  on 
Red  River  and  from  there  he  set  out  again  to  find  his  way  to 
Jasper  county.  While  on  his  way  he  was  captured  by  a roving 
band  of  Indians  and  carried  to  a point  on  the  Colorado  River  near 
Bastrop,  where  he  miade  his  escape.  After  a few  weeks  of  wan- 
dering alone  in  the  deep-tangled  wildwood  he  reached  the  hos- 
pitable home  of  Dr.  Seibold. 

Texas  possessed  more  wild  land  than  anything  else  and  Mr. 
Woldert  took  up  land  surveying  as  an  occupation  and  located  at 
San  Augustine.  In  this  way  he  soon  became  possessed  of  a large 
quantity  of  land,  among  which  was  the  northeast  half  of  the  Jesse 
Stockwell  league  and  labor.  Here  Judge  Hunter  found  him,  in 
1853,  and  explained  the  situation  of  the  Van  Zandt  countyseat  hav- 
ing squatted  on  his  land.  Flis  home  at  that  time  was  in  San  An- 
tonio. In  1850  he  had  visited  the  World’s  Fair  at  London  and 
from  thence  he  had  wended  his  way  to  his  old  home  at  Adorf, 
where  he  met  and  married  i\Iiss  Alma  Edilina  Ritchter;  returned 
to  America  and  established  him  a home  in  San  Antonio,  where 
there  was  a large  German  element  and  they  naturally  felt  more 
comfortable  among  that  element  of  society.  At  that  time  Mr.  Wol- 
dert owned  land  in  twenty-seven  counties  in  east  Texas,  and  be- 
cause Van  Zandt  county  was  a squatter  on  a part  of  the  Jesse 
Stockwell  league,  he  executed  a deed  of  gift  to  said  county,  ‘Tor 
countyseat  purposes,”  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  thereof. 

In  1859  he  moved  to  Tyler,  where  this  writer  made  his  acquaint- 
ance in  1870,  and  found  him  a great  conversationalist  and  free 
and  open-hearted  man. 

John  George  Woldert  came  to  Texas  about  the  latter  part  of 
year  1839,  and  shortly  afterward  located  at  San  Augustine.  He 
was  a practical  surveyor  and  secured  title  to  quite  a quantity  of 
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land  in  Texas  and,  among  other  grants,  the  northeast  half  of  the 
Jesse  Stockwell  league  and  labor,  on  which  the  town  of  Canton 
had  been  located.  Judge  Hunter  found  Mr.  Woldert  at  San 
Augustine  and  on  January  25,  1853,  he  executed  a deed  of  gift  to 
Van  Zaridt  county  for  160  acres  of  land  covering  the  county  build- 
ings and  surrounding  settlements.  This  satisfied  the  town  people, 
but  the  country  people  longed  to  have  the  town  located  on  the 
Thomas  Mills  survey  and  the  matter  was  discussed  more  or  less 
at  intervals,  but  no  public  demonstration  was  made  until  the  spring 
of  1857,  when,  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  the  commissioners’  court 
let  a contract  to  Frederick  Ezell  to  build  a brick  courthouse  on  the 
public  square.  The  old-timers  came  to  the  front  and  said  if  the 
courthouse  was  built  they  would  never  pay  for  it.  The  house  was 
built  at  a contract  price  of  $6,355.  The  court  paid  out  all  the 
available  funds  on  the  house,  received  it,  moved  the  records  into 
it  and  issued  script  to  Mr.  Ezell  for  the  remainder  of  his  claim, 
but  at  the  August  election,  in  1858,  the  country  people  were  heard 
from.  They  elected  a court,  pledged  not  to  pay  the  courthouse 
claims  and  this  was  followed  in  1860  and  so  on  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  war  between  the  states  the  debt  could  have  been  paid 
in  confederate  money  and  no  one  missed  it,  but  there  were  enough 
of  the  opposition  left  to  hold  the  county  offices  and  the  debt  staved 
off.  In  1871  the  house  was  torn  down  by  order  of  the  commis- 
sioners’ court  and  a wooden  building  erected  in  its  stead.  On  the 
29th  day  of  May,  1877,  an  election  was  held  throughout  the  county 
for  the  removal  of  the  county  seat  from  Canton  to  Wills  Point 
and  the  legal  votes  as  counted  by  the  commissioners’  court  was 
for  Wills  Point,  652,  and  for  Canton,  310;  so  the  court  ordered 
the  records  removed  from  Canton  to  Wills  Point,  to  which  order 
T.  J.  Tovv’les,  et  ah,  filed  a contest  which  was  carried  to  the  su- 
preme court.  The  records  were  moved  to  Wills  Point.  The  fall 
term  of  the  district  court  was  approaching  and  the  contestants 
became  restless  at  the  law’s  delay  in  the  matter  of  settling  the 
courthouse  question,  and  volunteers  were  asked  for  to  bring  the 
records  back  to  Canton.  The  boys  enrolled.  The  day  was  set  for 
Monday  so  as  to  make  a good  week’s  work,  and  when  the  bugle 
sounded  at  10  o’clock  on  the  day  of  rendezvous,  Canton’s  three 
hundred  and  ten  were  in  line  and  the  march  commenced ; then  it 
was  that  Wills  Points’  six  hundred  and  twelve  weakened.  How- 
ever, over  the  house  containing  the  records  a United  States  flag 
about  the  size  of  a regulation  napkin  fluttered  like  an  aspen  leaf 
in  a cyclone;  the  town  was  put  in  a state  of  defense;  its  streets 
blockaded  with  wagons,  boxes  and  any  available  material  to  pre- 
vent or  delay  an  entrance  by  force.  The  governor  was  appealed 
to  and  he  promptly  ordered  out  the  Stonewall  grays  and  Lamar 
tifles  under  command  of  Colonels  Eblin  and  Bower,  and  they  has- 
tened to  the  relief  of  the. 652  then  in  distress,  at  a siding  on  the 
Texas  & Pacific  railroad,  formerly  called  lola,  but  now  called  Wills 
Point.  The  writer  was  a noncoinbatant  in  this  struggle,  on  account 
of  his  religious  scruples,  but  he  entered  the  fortified  town  and  was 
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met  by  some  of  the  652  and  implored  to  help  them  turn  a county- 
seat  loose  which  they  very  much  regretted  having  took  up  in  their 
hitherto  peaceful  town  and  at  that  time  was  causing  them  much 
anxiety  of  mind  and  loss  of  sleep.  Complying  with  these  requests, 
the  writer  visited  Colonel  Elbin’s  headquarters  at  the  O’Neal,  now 
the  Harris  House,  and  tendered  his  kindly  oftfces  in  terminatin,;:; 
the  war.  After  a short  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  writer 
repair  to  Canton,  get  as  many  of  the  310  to  meet  at  the  old  court- 
house as  possible  and  Colonel  Elbin  and  Col.  J.  C.  Kearby,  of  Dal- 
las would  come  on  later  and  arrange  for  an  armistice,  pending  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  court  on  the  question  of  removing  the 
countyseat  from  Canton  to  Wills  Point.  The  meeting  was  held 
and  addressed  by  both  Eblin  and  Kearby,  and  Canton  agreed  to 
wait  a reasonable  time  to  hear  from  the  supreme  court,  mean- 
time they  wanted  the  652  to  know  that  they  would  keep  their 
powder  dry. 

After  the  supreme  court  had  handed  down  its  decision  in  the 
case  of  ex-parte  T.  J.  Towles,  et  ah,  the  commissioners’  court  of 
Van  Zandt  county  met  in  special  session  at  Wills  Point  and  pro- 
mulgated and  recorded  the  following  order,  to  wit: 

Whereas,  the  law  under  which  the  county  seat  was  changed  from 
Canton  to  Wills  Point  is  claimed  by  the  supreme  court  to  be  defective 
and  repugnant  to  the  present  constitution,  this  court,  though  not  rec- 
ognizing the  binding  force  of  a dictum  of  the  supreme  court,  yet  in  the 
interest  of  public  peace,  now  orders  the  public  records  to  be  returned 
to  Canton;  and  it  is  further  ordered  that  the  sheriff  immediately  trans- 
fer said  records  from  their  place  of  deposit  at  Wills  Point  to  the  court- 
house at  Canton. 

Then  the  310  had  a Fiesta  de  Grande;  many  fatted  calves  were 
killed  in  honor  of  the  prodigal’s  return.  The  Canton  braves  had 
laid  the  foundation  on  which  Admiral  Dewey  built  a victory  with- 
out the  loss  of  a man,  and  they  did  all  eat  and  were  filled,  and 
honorably  mustered  out  of  service ; having  gone  through  a six 
months’  campaign  and  never  met  a reverse. 

On  the  16th  day  of  August,  1878,  the  commissioners’  court  in 
session  at  Canton,  passed  and  recorded  the  following  order:  • 

Whereas,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  court  to  co-operate  with  all  good 
citizens  in  their  efforts  to  allay  the  hostile  feelings  between  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  county,  engendered  in  the  late  public  trouble.  And, 
whereas,  the  allowance  of  certain  accounts  against  Van  Zandt  county, 
known  as  war  claims,  would  have  a contrary  effect,  postponing  the  era 
of  good  feeling  which  should  exist.  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  the  court 
that  said  accounts,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  ^00,  be 
rejected  without  further  consideration. 

This  was  the  last  act  closing  the  hostilities  of  war  in  which  the 
only  bloodshed  was  that  of  fatted  calves,  the  veterans  of  which 
have  never  held  a reunion  nor  asked  for  a pension. 

We  now  return  to  the  Ezell  courthouse  claims.  On  the  30th  day 
of  April,  1880,  a mandamus  was  issued  out  of  the  district  court  ot 
Van  Zandt  county,  compelling  the  commissioners’  court  of  said 
county  to  levy  and  have  collected  a tax  to  pay  these  claims.  Thus 
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it  was  after  nearly  all  of  the  old-timers  had  played  iheir  part  on 
life’s  stage  and  crossed  the  river,  another  generation  paid  the  debt 
contracted  by  the  commissioners’  court  of  1857.  This  is  not  a 
case  exactly  in  point  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers  being  visited  on  their 
offspring,  but  another  citizenship  paid  a debt  in  which  they  never 
at  any  time  had  any  interest. 

After  the  payment  of  the  Ezell  claims,  the  people  had  hoped 
that  matters  pertaining  to  the  courthouse  question  in  Van  Zandt 
county  would  settle  down  to  a normal  condition,  but  on  the  4th  dav 
of  September,  1894,  another  storm  appeared  on  the  horizon.  On 
that  day  the  commissioners’  court  let  a contract  to  Otto  P.  Kroeger 
to  build  another  brick  courthouse  in  Canton  at  a contract  price  of 
$49,000,  and  issued  courthouse  bonds  to  amount  of  $50,000,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  courthouse,  but  an  elec- 
tion was  pending  for  county  officers  and  an  anti-courthouse  ticket 
was  put  in  the  field  and  elected  on  th.e  first  ITiesday  in  November. 
After  which  on  November  12,  the  $50,000  courthouse  bonds  were 
burned  and  the  court  having  accepted  a bond  from  Mr.  Koeger 
in  the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  complete  the  work  of  building  the  house 
as  per  his  contract,  turned  over  to  him  $vi5,000  in  Archer  county 
bonds  formerly  held  by  the  school  fund  of  the  county  and  on  No- 
vember 13th,  one  day  after  the  burning  of  the  $50,000  bonds  the 
court  issued  $26,000  county  bonds,  $14,000  of  these  were  turned 
over  to  the  contractor,  thus  paying  him  in  full  for  his  work, 
which  had  now  commenced.  On  November  17th,  the  old  court 
met  again  and  issued  $35,000  in  bonds,  thus  having  burned  $50,000 
worth  of  bonds  and  issued  $61,000  in  bonds  after  the  new  court 
had  been  elected.  About  the  1st  of  February,  1895,  a suit  was 
filed  in  the  district  court  of  Van  Zandt  county  styled  Van  Zandt 
county  vs.  Otto  P.  Koeger,  et  al.,  by  reason  of  which  suit  the  judge 
of  the  third  judicial  district  court  of  Texas,  on  the  22nd  day  of 
January,  granted  an  injunction  against  Kroeger  and  others  pend- 
ing the  issue  of  the  suit.  At  the  spring  term  of  the  district  court 
of  Van  Zandt  county,  the  suit  was  dismissed.  The  courthouse 
has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  county  officials 
and  peace  for  the  time  being  reigns  in  Warsaw. 


THE  WILLS  POINT  WAR. 

Its  Causes  and  Responsibility.  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Great  Men 
Who  oiheiated  Therein,  All  of  Them  Confederate  Soldiers. 
Burning  Telegraphic  Correspondence. 

JUDGE  C.  W.  RAINS. 

Judge  C.  W.  Reins  was  born  September  18,  1839,  Upson  coun- 
ty, Georgia,  and  came  to  Texas  in  early  manhood.  He  was  a 
Princeton  man,  but  left  there,  when  a junior,  in  1858.  lie  joined 
the  confederate  army  early  in  the  Civil  war,  entering  the  service 
under  Capt.  (later  general)  R.  M.  Gano,  and  remained  in  the 
service  until  the  close  of  the  conflict.  After  civil  government  was 
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restored  to  Texas,  he  entered  on  the  practice  of  law  and  came  to 
Canton  as  a partner  of  J.  J.  Hill,  then  of  Kaufman,  and  a law 
office  under  the  firm  name  of  Hill  & Reins,  and  was  employed  m 
some  hotly  contested  cases.  Judge  Hill  came  to  Canton  from 
New  Orleans,  during  Governor  Throckmorton’s  term  of  office, 
and  later  went  to  Kaufman,  and  was  appointed  to  codify  the  law 
of  Texas.  Judge  Rains  was  county  judge  of  Van  Zandt  county 
in  1876-1878,  and  exofficio  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
the  county  during  his  term  as  judge.  After  his  term  of  office  as 
judge  expired  in  Van  Zandt  county,  he  lived  for  a time  at  Wills 
Point,  and  from  there  he  moved  to  Quitman  and  wms  county 
judge  of  Wood  county  from  1886  to  1890.  There  he  became  per- 
sonally well  acquainted  with  James  Stephen  Hogg,  and  when 
Governor  Hogg  went  to  Austin  to  qualify  as  governor,  Judge 
Rains  moved  to  that  city  and  was  appointed  state  librarian,  May 
5,  1891,  and  served  until  January  18,  1895,  during  the  wT.ole  of 
Hogg’s  administration.  He  then  engaged  in  writing  books  and 
editing  others  for  a short  time  and  was  again  appointed  librarian, 
and  held  the  office  until  his  death,  wdiich  occurred  at  Austin,  Aug- 
ust 2,  1906.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  at  Round  Rock,  Texas. 

Judge  Rains  was  a man  of  wonderful  memory.  In  a casual 
conversation  about  common  day  events,  he  would  store  away 
every  w’ord  one  would  say,  and  held  it  as  a ready  reference  for  all 
coming  time.  He  was  a forceful  writer  and  seldom  had  to  look 
up  any  authority  he  had  ever  read,  although  he  wms  an  incessant 
reader. 

Judge  Rains  gave  this  version  of  the  countyseat  question  in 
Van  Zandt  county: 

In  1877  the  peace  of  the  State  was  seriously  threatened  by  a county- 
seat  dispute  in  Van  Zandt  county,  but  happily  the  conservative  good 
sense  of  the  people  there  prevented  any  bloodshed. 

In  counting  the  returns  of  the  election  held  for  determining  the 
countyseat,  several  boxes  were  thrown  out  on  account  of  irregularities, 
and  Wills  Point  was  declared  to  be  the  legal  countyseat.  The  records 
were  accordingly  removed  from  Canton  to  Wills  Point,  by  order  of  the 
county  commissioners'  court.  A few  months  later  an  armed  force  of 
about  500  men  was  organized  at  Canton,  and  led  by  Hon.  T.  J.  Towles, 
a member  of  the  legislature,  and  moved  on  Wills  Point  with  a view 
of  taking  possession  of  the  records  and  returning  them  to  Canton  by 
force,  if  necessary.  Troops,  sent  by  Governor  Hubbard,  went  to  the 
aid  of  the  county  authorities,  and  as  a result,  the  Canlonites  returned 
to  their  homes  and  the  records  remained  at  Wills  Point  till  they  were 
returned  to  Canton  by  order  of  the  commissioners'  court,  after  a de- 
cision by  the  supreme  court,  that  there  was  no  law  in  force  at  the 
time  for  holding  a countyseat  election. 


CAPT.  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  TOWLES. 

Cape.  T.  J.  Towles  was  born  in  Jones  county,  Georgia,  De- 
cember 29,  1849.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  came  to  Van 
Zandt  county,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  In  the  month 
of  June,  1861,  he  enlisted  at  Dallas  in  Company  G,  Third  cavalry, 
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and  served  through  the  entire  war,  being  in  all  the  battles  par- 
ticipated in  by  his  regiment.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  at 
Newman,  July  30,  1864.  After  the  surrender  Capt.  Towles  re- 
turned to  Van  Zandt  county  and  became  a planter.  He  was 
called  by  the  people  of  Van  Zandt  county  to  the  offices  of  sheriff, 
tax  collector  and  twice  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  the  15th  and  21st  sessions.  Short- 
ly after  being  elected  to  the  15th  legislature,  a vote  was  taken 
throughout  the  county,  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
countyseat  from  Canton  to  Wills  Point.  After  certain  boxes 
was  discarded  and  not  counted  because  of  some  inefficient  re- 
turns, the  votes,  as  counted,  gave  the  required  number  of  votes 
to  Wills  Point,  and  the  records  of  the  county  were  removed  to 
Wills  Point.  Ex-Parte  T.  J.  Towles  and  others  filed  a contest. 
In  the  contest  in  the  county,  Weills  Point  received  a favorable 
decision.  From  this  decision  T.  J.  Towles  and  others  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  of  which  O.  M.  Roberts  was  chief 
justice.  Pending  this  appeal,  T.  J.  Towles  headed  a goodly  num- 
ber of  citizens  favoring  Canton,  and  made  a demonstration  on 
Wills  Point,  as  though  to  return  records  by  force,  if  need  be. 

Captain  Towles  was  married  to  Miss  N.  A.  Nolan,  in  Butts 
county,  Georgia,  February  14,  1864.  Seven  children  were  born 
to  them,  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  only  the  two 
youngest  are  living,  ]\Irs.  Eva  Todd  of  Oklahoma,  and  Miss  Alice, 
who  is  living  with  her  mother  in  Canton.  Captain  Towles  died 
at  his  home  in  Canton  some  years  since  and  was  laid  to  rest  in 
the  Canton  cemetery,  with  Masonic  honors. 


GEORGE  W.  TULL,  SR. 

George  W.  Tull,  Sr.,  was  associated  in  the  election  contest  be- 
tween Canton  and  Wills  Point,  in  1877,  with  T.  J.  Towles  and 
others,  and  as  I always  understood  it,  financed  Canton’s  side  of 
the  contest. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Tull,  Sr.,  aged  90  years,  1 month  and  21  days,  died 
at  his  late  home  in  Canton,  Monday,  February  26,  1917,  at  10:45 
p.  m.  Funeral  services  were  conducted  at  the  Baptist  church 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  2 o’clock  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Quindlen,  pas- 
tor of  the  Canton  Baptist  church,  after  which  interment  took 
place  in  the  Canton  cemetery.  A large  concourse  of  friends  and 
acquaintances  assembled  with  the  family  at  the  church  and  ceme- 
tery to  pay  a last  tribute  of  love  and  respect  to  the  deceased,  and 
many  beautiful  floral  offerings  were  in  evidence. 

George  Washington  Tull  was  born  in  DeKalb  county,  Georgia, 
January  4,  1827.  His  parents  were  Stephen  and  Mary  Tull,  and 
he  was  the  third  of  six  children.  From  Georgia  the  family 
moved  first  to  Alabama,  then  to  Mississippi  and  later  to  Tennes- 
see. He  attended  the  common  schools  of  Tennessee  but  his 
school  life  was  limited  as  at  the  age  of  ten,  circumstances  were 
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such  that  he  had  to  support  himself  and  assume  the  responsiitics 
of  life.  He  came  to  Texas  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  stopping 
first  in  Kaufman  county,  then  coming  to  Van  Zandt  county,  and 
later  going  to  Cherokee  county,  settling  near  where  the  town  of 
Jacksonville  now  is. 

In  1854  he  went  to  California  influenced  by  the  gold  fever  that 
attracted  so  many  people  to  that  land  of  promise  at  that  time. 
He  went  from  California  to  Tennessee  and  remained  here  six 
months,  returning  to  Texas  on  a mule.  He  had  saved  the  money 
he  accumulated  during  the  four  years  spent  in  California  gold 
fields  and  when  he  arrived  in  Texas  the  second  time  he  had  sufti- 
cient  funds  to  begin  a small  business.  He  selected  Canton  as  a 
location  and  established  a mercantile  business  in  the  fall  of  1858, 
the  business  being  conducted  continuously  for  a little  over  flfty- 
eight  years,  with  the  exception  of  a few  years  suspension  during 
the  Civil  war.  Mr.  Tull  stood  with  .Sam  Houston  in  opposition 
to  secession,  but,  when  his  adopted  state  joined  the  confederacy, 
he  enlisted  under  the  Stars  and  Bars  and  rendered  dutiful  serv- 
ice on  the  battlefield  for  the  south. 

On  July  16,  1861,  ^Ir.  Tull  married  iMiss  Sallie  Moore  in  this 
county  and  one  child,  now  Mrs.  Ennis  Peace  of  Wills  Point,  was 
the  result  of  that  union,  his  wife  dying  October  7,  1862.  April  12, 
1866,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Wages,  who  died  October  8, 
1868,  without  leaving  issue.  October  11,  1869,  he  married  iMiss 
Mary  Jane  Cowan,  and  eleven  children  were  born  of  this  union, 
six  of  whom  are  now  living  as  follows:  W.  N.  Tull  of  Fort 

Worth,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Anderson  of  Greenville,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Florence 
of  Gilmer,  Mrs.  M.  G.  Sanders,  Miss  Allie  and  G.  W.  Tull,  Jr., 
of  Canton.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  wife,  seven  grandchildren 
and  four  great  grandchildren. 

Mr.  Tull  was  converted  in  1874  and  united  with  the  Baptist 
church,  living  a consistent  Christian  life  since  that  time  and  being 
a useful  member  of  his  church.  He  was  generous  to  a marked 
degree,  and  it  is  said  that  he  has  helped  more  poor  people  than 
any  man  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Tull  was  the  oldest  mercliant  in  the  county  and  had'  at- 
tained a measure  of  success  rarely  attained  during  so  long  a 
period  of  time. 


JEROME  C.  KEARBY,  ATTORNEY  AT  LAW. 

Jerome  C.  Kearby,  who  rendered  valuable  services  in  helping  to 
quiet  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  county  records 
from  Canton  to  Wills  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  was  born  in  Arka- 
delj)hia,  Clark  county,  Arkansas,  about  the  time  Van  Zandt  coun- 
ty was  created.  He  was  the  eldest  of  three  children  born  to  h'd- 
ward  Porter  Kearby,  whose  father  was  a farmer  in  Kentucky, 
where  Dr.  Kearby  was  born  and  educated  as  a physician.  While 
yet  a young  man.  Dr.  Kearby  emigrated  to  Hot  Springs  county, 
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Arkansas,  in  1840;  he  was  married  to  Mary  Peyton,  of  that  coun- 
ty in  1844,  and  practiced  medicine  there  until  1857.  Mrs.  Kear- 
by  was  a native  of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Kearby  moved  from  Arkan- 
sas to  Denton  county,  Texas,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  later  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
moved  to  Van  Zandt  county  and  commenced  the  practice  of  that 
profession.  He  remained  in  Van  Zandt  county  until  Rains  coun- 
ty was  created,  when  he  moved  to  Emory,  where  he  was  for  a 
time  judge,  and  died  at  Emory. 

Jerome  C.  Kearby  attended  the  common  schools  (such  as  they 
were)  in  Denton  county  until  the  black  clouds  of  Civil  war  hung 
heavily  over  Texas.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Capt.  O.  G.  Welch’s’ 
company.  Cooper’s  regiment.  Twenty-ninth  Texas  cavalry,  and 
was  later  transferred  to  Col.  Charles  De  IMorse’s  regiment.  His 
first  inlistment  was  for  one  year  and  at  the  end  of  this  enlistment 
he  re-enlisted  and  served  until  the  surrender.  He  was  in  the 
battles  of  Elkhorn,  Cabin  Creek,  Honey  Creek,  Poison  Springs 
and  Mansfield,  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Kearby  returned  to  Denton  county  and  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Waddle  at  McKinney,  Texas,  where 
he  remained  until  the  judge’s  death,  which  occurred  in  1867.  He 
then  returned  to  Denton  and  resumed  his  studies  with  his  former 
Colonel  W’elch.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Denton,  Texas, 
in  1869.  He  then  came  to  Canton,  opened  an  office  and  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Van  Zandt  county.  In  1871  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Lula  Robinson,  a native  of  Alabama  and  daughter  of 
J.  M.  and  Elizabeth  (OTIara)  Robinson,  native  of  Alabama,  but 
who  removed  to  Van  Zandt  county  in  1866.  Mr,  Robinson  fol- 
lowed farming  until  1880,  when  he  died  in  Van  Zandt  county. 
His  wife  died  eight  years  later.  i\Ir.  Kearby  built  him  a home 
in  Canton,  where  he  lived  until  1874,  when  he  moved  to  Dallas. 
There  he  formed  a co-partnership  with  Charles  Jenkins  in  the 
practice  of  law,  and  later  with  R.  E.  Burk;  from  1876  to  188v3, 
with  Jeff  Word,  Jr.;  from  1884  to  1893,  with  John  iMcCoy, 
then  with  J.  C.  Muse  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Denton, 
Texas,  July  24,  1905,  where  he  was  buried  with  iMasonic  honors. 

Jerome  Claiborn  Kearby  was  a states  right  democrat  until 
that  party  nominated  Horace  Greely  for  the  presidency,  then  he 
flew  the  coop,  so  to  speak,  and  voted  for  X’ictory  C.  Woodhull, 
because,  he  said,  there  was  something  in  that  and  nothing  worth 
while  left  in  the  democratic  party  to  fight  for.  Now  after  forty 
years  struggle,  when  nearly  all  who  embraced  that  cause  have 
been  gatliered  to  their  fathers,  the  news  comes  to  us  from  Wash- 
ington on  June  4,  1919,  that  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  had  passed  the  senate  and 
congress. 

The  amendment  as  it  was  enrolled,  reads:  Art. — Sec.  1 : ‘‘The 

right  of  citizenship  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
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of  sex.”  Sec.  2.  “Congress  shall  have  power,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  article.” 

Think  of  congress  sweating  over  those  lines  for  forty  years. 
How  I wish  that  Jerome  Kearby  could  have  lived  to  read  that 
dispatch.  So  long  as  Mr.  Kearby  lived  after  that,  he  was  a 
free  lancer  in  politics.  Mr.  Kearby  was  twice  nominated  for  con- 
gress and  once  for  governor  of  the  state.  He  and  Lula  Kearby 
had  born  to  them  four  children,  viz : Victor  P.,  who  read  law 

in  Van  Zandt  county;  Maud,  who  married  J.  W.  IMitchell,  a 
prominent  insurance  man  of  Fort  Worth;  Fay,  who  married  J. 
W.  Gordon,  who  for  many  years  managed  the  Thurber  Colo 
mines;  Jay,  a lawyer  for  some  time  in  Dallas.  Mrs.  Kearby  and 
children  were  members  of  the  Congregational  church.  Mrs. 
Keaby  made  her  home  with  her  daughter  for  many  years. 


GOVERNOR  RICHARD  BENNETT  HUBBARD. 

Richard  B.  Hubbard  was  born  November  31,  1836,  the  year  that 
the  “Twin  Sisters”  made  history  in  Texas.  He  was  a native  of 
Walton  county,  Georgia;  was  educated  and  graduated  at  Mercer 
university  of  Georgia,  and  later  received  the  degree  of  L.  L.  B., 
at  the  law  department  of  the  universities  of  Virginia  and  Har- 
vard, Massachusetts;  settled  in  Tyler,  Texas,  in  1853.  In  1855, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  democratic  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati 
convention ; was  appointed  district  attorney  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas  by  President  Buchanan,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  two  years  and  resigned  to  represent  Smith  county  in  the 
legislature.  He  was  a member  of  the  lower  house  in  1859-60  and 
61.  When  the  Civil  war  came  on  he  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  Twenty-second  Texas  infantry  and  served  until  the  surrender. 
He  then  returned  to  Smith  county  and  lived  on  his  farm  near  Lin- 
dale.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  elector  on  the  Greely  ticket.  In 
1874  he  was  president  of  the  state  democratic  convention.  He 
was  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor  and  elected.  In  1876  he 
became  governor  of  Texas  and  served  until  1879. 

In  1877  Judge  C.  W.  Rains  of  Van  Zandt  county,  appealed  to 
him  for  troops  to  defend  the  county  records  at  Wills  Point,  on 
which  a demonstration  was  being  made  by  a force  of  citizens 
under  Capt.  T.  J.  Towles,  then  a member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  Texas  legislature,  and  whose  home  was  at  Canton.  Gov- 
ernor Hubbard  responded  by  ordering  two  companies  of  infantry 
from  Dallas  under  Lieut.  Col.  E.  G.  Bower.  The  companies  were 
known  as  the  Stonewall  grays  and  Lamar  rifles,  who  reached 
Wills  Point  September  18,  1877. 

Governor  Hubbard  was,  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as 
envoy  extraordinary  to  Japan,  where  he  served  from  1885  to 
1889.  He  returned  to  Tyler  and  followed  private  pursuits  until 
his  death  at  Tyler  on  July  13,  1901. 
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(Telegram) 

Wills  Point,  Sept.  9,  1877. 

To  R.  B.  Hubbard,  Governor: 

The  Canton  mob,  under  Towles,  mustering  about  three  hundred  strong, 
are  encamped  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  here,  waiting  and  expecting 
the  Edom  mob,  under  Youngblood.  The  sheriff’s  posse  numbers  about 
ninety  men,  are  fortifying  around  the  courthouse.  V»"e  need  two  hundred 
Eland  of  arms.  A collision  is  hourly  expected. 

C.  W.  RAINS, 

County  Judge  Van  Zandt  Co. 


(Telegram) 


Wills  Point,  Sept.  17,  1877. 

Adjutant  General  Steele; 

We  are  Invested  by  a mob  in  superior  numbers.  We  need  arms  and 
troops.  Send  help  or  we  may  be  badly  damaged. 

C.  W.  RAINS, 

County  Judge  Van  Zandt  Co. 


(Telegram) 


Palestine,  Sept.  17,  1877. 

Colonel  E.  G.  Bower,  Dallas,  Texas: 

I am  in  receipt  of  a telegram  from  the  county  judge  of  Van  Zandt 
county  at  Wills  Point  that  the  town  is  invested  by  a mob  with  superior 
numbers  to  seize  the  county  records  and  remove  them  to  Canton.  lie 
expects  an  assault  will  be  made  with  arms.  You  will  proceed  at  once 
by  special  train,  if  no  regular  train  is  on  hand,  with  at  least  fifty  picked 
men  of  your  companies  to  Wills  Point  and  prevent  bloodshed  and  preserve 
the  peace.  You  will  use  your  best  judgment  and  act  cautiously  to  prevent 
ft  conflict.  Report  to  me  regularly. 

< By  Order  of 

GOV.  R.  B.  HUBBARD, 

Commander-in-Chief. 

Wm.  Steel,  Adjutant  General. 


(Telegram) 


Tyler,  September  18,  1877. 

Judge  C.  W.  Rains: 

Ordered  a Dallas  company  under  Colonel  Bower  to  go  to  Wills  Point 
to  prevent  breach  of  the  peace  and  prevent  bloodshed.  He  will  go  by 
special  train.  Provoke  no  conflict  if  possible. 


WM.  STEELE, 

Adjutant  General. 


Wills  Point,  September  18,  1877. 

Twelve  M. — W'e  have  just  arrived  here,  fifty  strong,  and  there  Is  no 
trouble,  though  some  excitement.  The  people  here  are  somewhat  appre- 
bensive,  but  mob  has  dispersed  to  their  homes. 

E.  G.  BOWER, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  First  Texas  Volunteers. 
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Wills  Point,  September  18,  1877. 
General  Wm.  Steele,  Adjutant  General: 

No  trouble  here  now.  Colonel  Eblin  has  gone  to  Canton  in  company 
with  a few  citizens  of  this  place  and  of  Canton.  He  will  counsel  obedience 
to  law%  and  I have  strong  hopes  that  there  will  be  no  further  trouble  of 
any  kind.  Gentlemen  from  Canton,  ho\vever,  say  they  intend  to  have  a 
recount  of  the  votes  cast,  and  that  all  votes  shall  be  counted.  How'  long 
shall  I remain? 

E.  G.  BOWER. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  First  Texas  Volunteers. 


Dallas,  Texas,  September  26,  1877. 
General  Wm.  Steele,  Adjutant  General,  Austin,  Texas. 

General:  Enclosed  I have  the  honor  to  submit  rolls  of  officers  and 

men  of  Stonewall  greys  and  Lamar  rifles,  on  duty  at  Wills  Point,  during 
the  late  disturbances  there  . . . 

Colonel  George  Noble,  superintendent  T.  & P.  R.  W.  company  placed  a 
car  at  my  disposal  and  permitted  me  to  retain  it  at  Wills  Point  during 
our  stay,  and  in  it  \ve  returned.  I receipted  him  for  the  transportation.  . . . 

I do  not  kno'w  whether  or  not  any  provision  can  be  made  for  the  pay 
of  the  men.  Most  of  them  are  young  men,  wffio  are  earning  their  bread 
by  daily  labor,  and  they  can  not  well  afford  to  lose  their  time.  If  they 
can  be  paid  it  will  go  far  towards  improving  the  status  and  membership 
of  the  companies. 

I desire  to  express  my  gratification  that  the  services  of  the  command 
■were  such  as  to  justify  the  commendations  of  yourself  and  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  also  that  the  conduct  of  officers  and  men  was  in  every  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  citizens  of  Wills  Point. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  G.  BOWER, 

Lieutenant-Colonel  First  Regiment,  Texas  Volunteers. 

NOTE. — The  expenses  for  the  services,  rations  and  transportation  in  this 
case  amount  to  ?385. 


ORAN  MILO  ROBERTS. 

Oran  Milo  RoL'crts  was  born  in  Laiirenes  district,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  9th  clay  of  July,  1815,  just  a few  short  months  after 
Jackson  had  fought  the  battle  of  Xew  Orleans.  While  ciiiite 
young  he  moved  with  his  father’s  family  to  Ashville,  North  Ala- 
bama. The  family  lived  on  a stingy  farm  ; th.ey  had  rather  a hard 
time  trying  to  keep  the  hungry  wolf  from  the  door.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  l)id  adieu  to  the  plow  and 
the  hoe,  and  through  the  kindness  of  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  Esq.,  an  at- 
torney of  Ashville,  he  entered  his  office  as  a law  student.  That 
was  the  way  most  lawyers  were  made  in  those  days.  Later  he 
entered  the  university  of  Alabama,  and  in  1836,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  he  graduated.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  judge 
Ptolemy  Harris,  near  St.  Stephens,  in  south  Alabama,  and  acted 
as  private  tutor  to  his  sons  to  defray  his  expenses.  He  com- 
pleted his  studies  in  the  office  of  William  P.  Chilton,  of  dkilla- 
daga.  Commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Ashville,  and 
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was  soon  elected  a member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state.  In 
1841,  the  year  that  the  Cherokee  line  was  run,  he  came  to  Texas 
and  settled  in  San  Augustine.  After  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
Union,  Governor  Henderson  appointed  him  judge  of  the  fifth 
district.  Judge  Roberts  presided  over  the  first  district  court  ever 
held  at  Canton,  in  1850,  in  a small  loghouse  where  Nolen  Broth- 
ers’ drug  store  now  stands,  on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square, 
though  he  was  not  judge  of  Van  Zandt  county  at  the  time.  In 
1857  he  was  elected  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Judge  Lipscomb,  and  held 
that  position  until  1862. 

In  1860  Governor  Houston  made  a great  speech  at  a L^nion 
meeting  at  Austin  and  the  slave  propagandist  cast  about  for  a 
man  to  offset  that  speech  as  much  as  possible,  judge  Roberts 
was  of  the  Calhoun  school  of  politicians  and  chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Texas,  and  he  was  selected  and  made  a well- 
prepared  speech  filled  with  more  fire  than  eloquence,  which  was 
delivered  at  Austin  and  many  thousand  copies  of  his  speech  was 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  Texas  was  seeded  down  with  them 
and  many  were  sent  out  of  the  state. 

On  Monday,  January  28,  1861,  the  secession  convention  met  at 
Austin,  and  Judge  Roberts  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  convention.  As  almost  anything  is  permissible  in  a biog- 
raphy, 1 will  give  his  speech  in  full,  upon  taking  the  chair: 

I bow  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  my  State.  All  political  power 
is  inherent  in  the  people.  That  power,  T assert,  you  now  represent.  We 
have  been  congregated  in  obedience  to  the  public  will;  by  the  spontaneous 
and  voluntary  concert  of  the  people  of  this  state,  to  consider  and  dispose 
of  questions  equally  as  momentous  and  more  varied  than  those  that  were 
solved  by  our  revolutionary  forefathers  of  1876,  The  crisis  upon  us 
involves  not  only  the  right  of  self  government,  but  the  maintenance  of  a 
great  principle  in  law  of  nations — the  immemorial  recognition  of  slavery 
where  it  is  not  locally  prohibited — and  also  the  true  theory  of  our  general 
government  as  an  association  of  sovereignties,  and  not  a blended  mass 
of  people  in  one  social  compact.  However  grave  the  issues  now  presented 
may  be,  I trust  this  body  will  fully  bo  adequate  to  their  solution,  in  such 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  state.  While  not  insensible  to  the 
great  honor  conferred  upon  me  by  this  body-  of  distinguished  citizens.  I 
am  aware  that  my  selection  is  attributable  more  to  my  position  in  the 
judiciary  of  the  state  than  my  experience  or  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
deliberations.  It  is  an  indication  to  the  world  that  this  movement  of  the 
people  of  Texas  has  not  originated  in  any  revolutionary  spirit  of  social 
disorder,  and  I doubt  not  that  the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  your  de- 
liberations and  acts  will  demonstrate  it. 

In  1862  Judge  Roberts  resigned  his  judgeship  and  become  col- 
onel of  the  Eleventh  Texas  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  confeder- 
ate army.  In  1864  while  still  commanding  his  regiment,  he  was 
elected  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  to  succeed  Judge 
Wheeler,  upon  which  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army 
and  again  qualified  as  chief  justice. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Tyler  and  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  state  conven- 
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tion  and  made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  August, 
1866  he  was  elected  to  a seat  in  the  United  States  senate,  together 
with  David  G.  Burnett,  but  the  state  of  Texas  was  placed  under 
military  rule  and  they  were  not  seated.  From  1868  to  1870  he 
was  professor  of  law  in  the  high  school  at  Gilmer,  Texas.  In 
1874  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Coke  to  the  office  of  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and,  in  1876,  he  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed himself  in  that  position.  In  1877  the  case  of  ex-parte  T.  J. 
Towles,  et  al.,  a contested  election  from  Van  Zandt  county,  was 
taken  to  the  supreme  court  and  Judge  Roberts  wrote  the  opinion. 
It  simply  stated  that  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  in  1876, 
no  law  had  been  enacted  under  which  a legal  election  could  be  held 
for  the  removal  of  a countyseat.  After  that  decision,  the  com- 
missioners’ court  of  \’'an  Zandt  county  ordered  the  county  records 
to  be  returned  to  their  former  place  of  deposit  at  Canton.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  univer- 
sity as  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Texas.  He  held 
this  position  for  several  years,  then  retired  to  private  life,  mak- 
ing his  home  at  Marble  Falls  until  he  died  on  J^Iay  19,  1898. 


MICAJAII  HUBBARD  BONNER. 

Micajah  liubbard  Bonner  was  born  in  Greenville,  Butler  county, 
Alabama,  January  25,  1828;  removed  with  his  father.  Rev. 
William  Bonner,  a IMethodist  minister,  and  his  family  to  Holmes 
county,  Mississippi,  where  he  attended  the  common  schools  of  the 
county,  and  later  attended  Lagrange  College,  in  Kentucky.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lexington,  Mississippi,  in  1848,  the 
year  that  Van  Zandt  county  was  created;  came  to  Texas  and  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  at  Marshall  in  an  oflice  constructed 
by  himself.  Afterwards  removed  to  Rusk,  Cherokee  county,  and 
formed  a partnership  with  J.  Pinkney  Henderson.  This  associa- 
tion continued  until  General  Henderson  was  elected  to  congress, 
after  which  Mr.  Bonner  practiced  alone  for  a time  and  then  he  and 
his  brother,  F.  W.  Bonner,  became  associated  together  and  con- 
tinued to  practice  law  at  that  place  until  1873.  The  lawyers  of 
the  seventh  district,  of  which  he  was  not  a resident  but  which  he 
had  frequently  attended  on  business  in  the  supreme  court  at  Tyler, 
elected  him  special  judge  for  that  district.  Having  received  the 
appointment  he  moved  to  Tyler  where  he  made  his  home  until  his 
death.  In  1874  Governor  Coke  reappointed  him  to  the  same 
judgeship,  which  he  held  until  the  adoption  of  new  constitution  of 
187d  At  the  fall  term  of  the  district  court  for  Van  Zandt  county 
(1877),  the  records  having  been  removed  to  Wills  Point,  he  held 
one  term  of  court  in  the  Methodist  church  in  that  town.  In  this 
he  was  confronted  with  much  difiiculty.  Only  a short  time  prev- 
ious to  the  day  of  opening  court  Governor  Hubbard  had  ordered 
two  companies  of  state  troops  to  Wills  Point  to  preserve  the  peace. 
Capt.  T.  J.  Towles  and  others  petitioned  Judge  Bonner  not  to  hold 
court.  As  I remember  it,  the  petition  was  spread  upon  the  min- 
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utes  and  Judge  Bonner  entered  an  order  on  the  minutes,  saying 
he  would  not  try  any  contested  cases  but  would  hear  any  case  sub- 
mitted by  agreement  of  the  attorneys  on  both  sides  and  would 
grant  such  orders  that  might  be  asked  if,  in  his  opinion,  he  was 
warranted  in  so  doing.  He  dismissed  the  juries,  and  held  court 
open  for  the  purposes  he  had  assented  to.  This  was  the  only 
term  of  district  court  ever  held  at  Wills  Point.  In  1878,  Judge 
Bonner  was  appointed  by  Governor  Hubbard  as  associate  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  to  hll  a vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Chief  Justice  Moore,  and  at  the  ensuing  election  he  was  elected 
to  succeed  himself.  At  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  declined 
re-election  on  the  bench  and  retired  to  the  practice  of  law. 

A WORD  ABOUT  THE  EARLY  SETTLERS. 

No  immigrant  brought  his  environment  with  him.  He  brought 
his  ideas  and  experience,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  ideas  and 
experiences  of  others  from  a far  different  section  of  the  country. 
The  early  settlers  were  always  courageous  and  resourceful.  It 
required  courage  to  break  home  ties  and  take  a wife  and  family 
to  an  unknown  land  and  wild  country.  They  were  energetic  and 
inventive,  and  necessity  of  primitive  conditions  developed  these 
faculties  and  gave  them  an  unlimited  field  for  operation.  1 am 
tully  persuaded  that  this  small  book  contains  very  nearly  if  not 
quite  all  the  names  of  the  early  settlers  who  came  to  the  county. 
Most  of  the  book  has  been  given  over  to  biographal  dissertations 
of  those  who  planted  themselves  here  in  the  wilderness  and  yet 
another  volume  the  same  size  could  be  filled  just  as  creditably 
out  of  the  names  herein  contained. 
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CHAPTER  10. 


JORDAN’S  SALINE. 

The  first  record  that  I have  of  white  people  visiting  Jordan’s 
Saline  was  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1839,  when  the  army  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  nominally  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Kelsey  H. 
Douglas,  with  Secretary  of  War  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Adjt. 
Gen.  Plugh  McLeod,  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Rusk  and  General  Burlison, 
commanding  divisions,  after  a two  days’  fight  with  the  Cherokee 
Indians  and  associated  bands. 

This  part  of  Van  Zandt  county  had  up  to  that  time  been  a part 
of  the  Cherokee  nation.  Later  on  in  this  chapter  will  be  given 
the  commencement  of  the  salt  industry  under  the  whites ; how  it 
has  progressed  up  to  this  date;  with  a biographical  sketch  of 
Samuel  Q.  Richardson;  the  salt  plant  built  by  him  and  consumed 
by  fire.  Also  a full  account  of  the  Lone  Star  hotel,  the  first  hotel 
ever  built  in  the  town. 

One  visiting  the  present  city  of  Grand  Saline  now,  with  its  two 
railroads,  its  two  tremendous  salt  plants,  its  two  strong  banks,  its 
newspaper  plant,  its  telephone  exchange,  its  two  commodious  gins, 
its  great  waterworks  system,  its  electric  light  plant,  its  modern 
hotels,  its  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  its  postoffice  and  rural  nia’l 
delivery  systems,  its  schools  and  churches,  can  have  little  idea  how 
all  these  were  built  up  in  the  wild-wooded  waste,  so  I am  pur- 
suaded  that  the  story  from  the  ground  up  will  be  received  by  many 
with  interest. 

When  the  landsharks  put  one  over  on  Gen.  Sam  Houston  and 
had  the  Cherokee  reserve  thrown  open  to  location,  there  was  a 
grand  rush  for  these  favored  lands.  A man  by  the  name  of 
Jordan  was  a deputy  surveyor  and  he  had  a brother,  '‘John,”  who 
entered  into  a partnership  with  Alney  T.  McGee,  and  they  bought 
several  thousand  acres  of  land  script,  which  they  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Surveyor  Jordan  for  location;  among  them  a Smith 
certificate  for  one  league,  which  was  laid  to  cover  the  Saline 
prairie.  Fred  Ham  had  the  Sam  Bell  league  certificate  located  on 
the  same  tract.  In  1845  Jordan  and  McGee  entered  into  a co- 
partnership to  go  into  a manufacturing  business  on  the  Sabine 
River.  Tins  paper  was  signed  in  old  RMcogdoches  and  they  had 
Sam  Hufier,  an  experienced  surveyor,  to  blaze  a trail  from  Fort 
Houston  to  the  Saline  prairie,  which  they  hacked  out  so  that  they 
could  travel  it  to  the  Saline  and  hauled  two  kettles  to  that  place 
and  commenced  making  salt  in  a primitive  way,  which  they  con- 
tinued until  1853. 

Not  long  after  the  location  of  the  land  certificates  mentioned 
above  w’cre  made,  Ham  commenced  a suit  at  Nacogdoches  to 
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establish  his  rignt  to  the  Sam  Bell  grant.  He  employed  Gen. 
fames  Pinkney  Henderson  and  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  attorneys, 
to  represent  him.  The  suit  was  kept  in  court  until  1853,  when 
a compromise  was  agreed  to,  by  which  Jordan  and  McGee  were 
to  raise  their  certificates  on  the  saline  prairie,  including  the  James 
Marsden  738  acres  just  south  of  the  Bell  tract  and  also  including 
the  old  courthouse  on  Saline  Creek  where  Sam  Alexander  now 
lives,  and  allow  the  Bell  certificate  to  patent ; out  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  which  Jordan  and  AIcGee  were  to  have  320  acres,  not  to 
cover  any  salt  lands,  and  the  Bell  owners  were  to  have  the  re- 
mainder of  that  grant.  In  this  way  Ham  got  the  greater  part  of 
the  Bell  grant  and  Generals  Henderson  and  Rusk  received  al- 
lotments as  attorneys  for  Ham.  After  this,  Jordan  and  McGee 
moved  to  Kings  River,  California.  Fred  Ham  enlarged  the  salt 
plant  by  several  kettles  and  had  the  business  conducted  until 
1859,  when  he  sold  out  to  Samuel  Q.  Richardson  (a  single  man) 
who  put  in  a considerable  plant  and  put  in  a pump,  which  was 
operated  by  a mule  located  at  the  head  of  a fresh  water  lake  on 
the  Saline  prairie.  Mr.  Richardson  cut  sweetgum  logs  about 
sixteen  feet  long  and  bored  holes  through  them  and  jointed  them 
together,  thus  making  a line  of  conductor  pipe  so  as  to  deliver  the 
water  to  his  salt  works  out  on  the  foothills  on  the  southeast  part 
of  the  Saline  prairie.  This  was  continued  until  the  Te.xas  & 
Pacific  Railroad  built  through  Van  Zandt  county.  All  this  time 
salt  was  being  made  from  surface  water,  that  is  to  say,  water  from 
the  bed  of  a lake  that  once  covered  the  Saline  prairie,  and  not  from 
a well  that  penetrated  the  enormous  salt  rock  that  underlies  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  now  Grand  Saline  territory. 

After  the  Texas  Pacilic  railroad  was  built  i\lr.  Richardson  con- 
tinued making  salt  over  on  the  south  side  and  hauled  the  dry  salt  to 
the  depot  for  shipment.  It  occurred  to  him  then  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  add  another  mule  to  his  pump  and  deliver  the  water  on 
the  railroad  tracks  and  reduce  it  to  salt  there.  Now  he  began  bor- 
ing more  logs  and  built  him  a plant  on  the  tracks  and  laid  a gum- 
log  pipe  line  across  the  prairie  to  the  new  plant  and  commenced 
pumping  water  from  the  same  old  well  through  this  log  pipe  line, 
which  was  laid  on  top  of  the  ground,  to  his  new  plant.  So  he  then 
loaded  the  salt  on  the  cars  at  his  factory.  Think  of  pumping  water 
through  a string  of  logs  for  three-quarters  of  a mile,  when  a well 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  would  have  reached  the  same  muck  at 
the  bottom  of  the  old  lake  right  under  his  works!  Later  he  put 
down  a deep  well  trying  to  go  through  the  immense  salt  rock  under 
his  works,  but,  as  I remember  it,  he  never  went  through  the  salt- 
rock,  but  after  that  he  pumped  brine,  90  per  cent  salt,  and  increased 
the  output  of  his  works  to  several  hundred — per  day  and  of  a de- 
cidedly better  quality. 

The  last  salt  works  put  in  by  Mr.  Richardson  was  called  the 
Grand  Saline  Salt  company,  and  will  be  referred  to  later  on. 
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A SHORT  BIOGRAPHY  OF  JUDGE  SAM  Q.  RICHARDSON 
AND  OTHER  HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

Judge  Samuel  Q.  Richardson  was  born  in  Frankfort — not  on  the 
Rhine — but  on  the  Kentucky  River,  in  Kentucky,  in  1828,  the 
youngest  of  six  children  born  to  S .Q.  and  Mary  Harrison  Richard- 
son, natives  of  Virginia.  About  the  year  1790  they  moved  to 
Fayette  county,  Kentucky,  where  the  father  was  a counselor  at  law. 
He  later  removed  to  Covington,  the  same  state,  where  he  was  killed 
in  1834;  the  mother  having  died  in  1833. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch,  S.  Q.,  was  raised  in  Bourbon  county, 
Kentucky,  and  at  the  age  of  17  years  he  left  his  old  Kentucky 
home,  going  to  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  where  he  followed  farm- 
ing. In  1848  he  came  to  Texas,  settling  in  the  northwest  part  of 
Rusk  county,  where  he  started  a mill,  but,  like  other  things  Mr. 
Richardson  had  undertaken,  was  never  completed.  He  served  as 
deputy  sheriff  of  Rusk  county  and  in  1851-52  he  was  engaged  in 
freighting  in  eastern  Texas.  Mr.  Richardson  then  engaged  as  a 
clerk  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  for  a short  time.  In  1853  he 
erected  a mill  at  Flenderson  and  in  1856  he  removed  to  Tyler  and 
erected  a steam  sawmill  at  that  place.  In  February,  1859,  he  came 
to  Van  Zandt  county,  bought  4,000  acres  covering  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Saline  prairie  and  engaged  in  salt  making.  On  the 
southeastern  portion  of  said  prairie  he  erected  his  furnace  on  an 
elevation  at  the  foothill,  putting  down  a well  out  on  the  prairie 
above  the  head  of  a freshwater  lake  and  putting  in  a pump,  which 
was  operated  by  a mule  on  a dump  above  high  water  mark.  He 
bored  sweetgum  logs,  ten  feet  in  length,  with  a large  auger  and 
jointed  them  together,  laid  them  down  as  a conductor  pipe  to  de- 
liver salt  water  to  his  works. 

He  operated  this  plan  until  after  the  Civil  war  was  in  progress, 
then  Mr.  Richardson  enlisted  in  Van  Zandt  county,  Texas,  in 
Company  I,  Twenty-second  infantry,  for  one  year  and  served  most- 
ly in  Louisiana  and  Texas.  After  his  term  of  enlistment  expired, 
he  went  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  remained  until  peace 
w^as  restored,  when  he  returned  to  Van  Zandt  county  and  w^as  ap- 
pointed by  Provisional  Governor  A.  J.  Hamilton  chief  ju.stice  of 
Van  Zandt  county.  He  made  an  exceptionally  good  county  judge. 
At  the  same  time  Judge  Richardson  was  appointed  chief  justice, 
John  J.  Stanger,  who  lived  in  Edom  country,  a good  man  of  Ger- 
man descent,  was  appointed  tax  assessor,  but  his  farm  had  run 
dowm  during  the  war,  so  he  appointed  Uncle  Bille  Terry  to  do  the 
office  w’ork. 

Uncle  Billie  was  a fine  bookkeeper,  prided  himself  on  keeping 
the  nicest  books  to  be  found.  An  ink  splotch  on  a page  of  his 
books  w’ould  cause  him  to  transcribe  a wdiole  page  to  another  por- 
tion of  his  book,  and  he  never  wanted  any  one  to  see  the  defect. 
He  made  out  a nice  set  of  taxrolls,  and  I chanced  to  be  at  the  hotel 
wdicn  he  brought  them  in.  Judge  Richardson  had  come  in  from 
his  Saline  home  and  had  dispensed  wdth  some  probate  matters  and 
came  to  the  hotel  for  dinner,  and  Uncle  Billie  Terry  asked  him 
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when  his  court  would  be  ready  to  examine  his  taxrolls.  Judge 
Richardson  answered,  “At  2 o’clock.”  “How  long  do  you  think 
it  will  take  you,  Judge,”  asked  Uncle  Billie.  “An  hour,  or  pos- 
sibly an  hour  and  a half,”  answered  Judge  Richardson.  Uncle 
Billie  said  after  dinner  to  this  writer:  “I  wonder  if  Judge  Rich- 

ardson ever  saw  a set  of  taxrolls.”  I told  him  I could  not  say  as 
to  that,  but  I well  knew  Judge  Richardson ; had  worked  for  him  on 
Saline,  and  for  Mrs.  Richardson  during  his  absence  on  account  of 
the  war,  and  he  was  the  best  mathematician  I had  ever  seen,  and 
it  made  no  difference  to  him  how  many  columns  of  figures  were 
on  the  rolls,  he  would  carry  them  all  up  at  once  at  a rapid  rate.  So 
I was  in  court  when  Uncle  Billie  brought  in  his  rolls.  He  had  taken 
them  to  a saddler  and  had  them  covered  with  oil-cloth,  and  a neater 
set  of  rolls  was  never  presented  to  a court. 

Judge  Richardson  took  a copy  of  them,  looked  at  them,  whipped 
out  his  pocket  knife  and  ripped  the  sewing  loose.  He  spread  one 
sheet  on  the  table  before  him,  ran  up  the  figures  on  one  side  and 
turned  over  the  other  side,  went  about  half  way  up  it,  found  an 
error,  handed  it  to  Uncle  Billie  for  correction  and  grabbed  another 
sheet  and  every  error  he  detected  he  would  hand  it  to  the  assessor 
for  correction  until  he  finished  the  examination  and  approved  the 
rolls  and  rode  to  his  home  on  a mule  by  sundown. 

Judge  Richardson  was  grossly  imposed  upon  during  the  war. 
People  went  upon  his  saline  property  during  his  absence  and  erected 
miniature  salt  works,  cut  his  timber  and  made  salt  at  will,  thus 
damaging  him  very  materially.  But  he  resumed  the  salt  making 
after  his  return  and  continued  the  business  until  1878,  when  he 
moved  to  Dallas  and  bought  fifteen  acres  land  out  on  the  H.  & T. 
C.  railroad  and  put  in  an  ice  plant,  which  he  operated  for  several 
years  with  success.  He  paid  $100  an  acre  for  the  land  and  soon 
Dallas  came  out  to  him  and  he  laid  out  Richardson’s  Addition  to 
Dallas  and  named  it  for  himself.  Also  named  a street  Richardson. 
The  city  of  Dallas  has  moved  on  out  past  this  addition,  and  now 
it  is  in  the  center  of  the  resident  portion  of  that  city. 

Judge  Richardson  built  him  a costly,  commodious  brick  resi- 
dence in  his  addition  to  Dallas  and  afterwards  moved  back  to  Grand 
Saline  and  put  down  the  first  deep  well  piercing  the  rock  salt  bed 
several  hundred  feet  and  put  in  a salt  plant  on  the  T.  & P.  railroad, 
which  he  operated  until  his  death. 

Judge  Richardson  married  in  Van  Zandt  county,  in  March,  1860, 
to  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Casen,  widow  of  Green  Casen  and  daughter  of 
Edmond  and  Nancy  (Blou)  Williams.  She  was  a native  of 
Georgia.  Her  mother  died  in  her  native  state,  and  her  father  aft- 
erward came  to  Van  Zandt  county,  in  1859,  where  he  made  his 
home  with  Judge  and  Mrs.  Richardson  until  his  death  in  1880. 
Of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Casen,  she  had  born  to  her  four  girls: 
Elizabeth,  who  married  A.  G.  Ridgell ; Jennie,  who  married  M.  R. 
Norman;  Martha,  who  married  Jack  O’Hara,  and  Emma,  who  mar- 
ried James  Cury  McCullough.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCollough  now 
live  in  a nice  comfortable  brick  residence  at  Grand  Saline. 
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A.  G.  Ridgell,  M.  R.  Norman  and  wife,  and  Jack  O’Hara  are 
all  dead. 

Of  her  marriage  to  Judge  Richardson,  Mary  Casen  had  born 
unto  her  four  daughters  : Mary,  who  married  Sam  Long,  now  dead, 
of  Dallas;  Sarah,  who  married  Alva  Fielder,  now  dead,  December 
17,  1890,  who  built  extensive  salt  works  and  laid  out  Fielder’s  Ad- 
dition to  Grand  Saline ; Fannie,  who  married  W.  B.  Shadden  in 
Dallas;  Dora  (deceased),  who  married  J.  M.  Spaulding. 

Mary  J.  Richardson  died  in  Dallas  in  1895.  She  was  buried  in 
Greenwood  cemetery. 

Judge  Richardson  married  a second  time,  Miss  Willie  Whitworth 
being  his  last  companion.  They  were  married  in  1896.  Judge 
Richardson  died  in  1900.  He  was  buried  in  Dallas.  His  last 
wife  married  W.  R.  Collier  and  they  now  live  in  Grand  Saline. 

Judge  Richardson  had  one  child,  Willie  McCoy  Richardson,  by 
his  last  wife  who  married  Earl  Persons,  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
farmers  and  stock  raisers  in  Van  Zandt  county.  Mr.  Persons  and 
wife,  Willie,  are  building  one  of  the  finest  brick  residences  in  the 
county  at  Grand  Saline. 


$100,000  FIRE  LOSS  AT  GRAND  SALINE. 

Plant  of  Grand  Saline  Salt  Company  Will  Be  Built  As  Soon  As  Possible. 

(From  The  Grand  Saline  Sun,  October  29,  1917.) 

On  Wednesday  night  of  last  week,  at  8 o’clock,  fire  of  unknown  origin, 
but  believed  to  be  due  to  the  explosion  of  a lantern  or  the  careless  dropping 
of  a match,  completely  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Grand  Saline  Salt  com- 
pany, which  is  known  locally  as  the  “lower  works.” 

The  fire  was  beyond  control  when  it  was  first  discovered  by  men  em- 
ployed In  the  paiiroom  and  originated  in  a shelter  or  rest  room  which 
contained  a radiator  and  had  been  provided  for  the  men  in  which  to  change 
their  clothing  and  warm  while  waiting  for  the  salt  carts  to  be  filled  by 
machinery.  There  were  no  electric  lights  when  the  fire  occurred  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  city  light  plant  and  city  waterworks  were  temporarily 
out  of  water  and  the  salt  plant  was  being  lighted  by  lanterns  and  candles, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  fire  originated  from  some  of  the  improvised 
lights. 

The  boilerrooms  and  boilers,  the  shops  and  the  office  buildings  were 
raved  intact,  but  the  salt  works  proper  was  totally  destroyed. 

The  loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000,  partially  covered  by  insurance. 

The  plant  was  owned  by  T.  S.  McGrain  of  this  city  and  Emerson  Carey 
of  Hutchinson,  Kansas.  The  pay  roll  before  the  fire  amounted  to  from 
n,r,  00  to  $2,000  a week  but,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  labor  here,  every 
man  who  desired  to  work,  according  to  Mr.  McGrain,  went  to  work  at 
various  places  on  the  morning  following  the  fire.  Many  of  the  men  v/ent 
to  work  for  the  W.  B.  Carrington  company  on  Thursday  morning  and 
there  has  been  no  suffering  among  the  employees. 

Mr.  McGrain  stated  to  a Sun  reporter  that  he  would  rebuild  the  plant, 
In  all  probability,  just  as  soon  as  the  insurance  is  adjusted,  and  the  work 
of  rebuilding  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  the  freight  and  material  situa- 
tion will  permit.  However,  owing  to  unavoidoble  delays  resulting  from 
the  fire,  his  plans  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  new  plant  are  not 
fully  matured. 
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THE  FIRST  MODERN  SALT  PLANT  AT  GRAND  SALINE. 

About  the  latter  part  of  the  eighties,  Major  Parsons,  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  came  to  Van  Zandt  county  to  investigate  the  saline 
properties  of  the  county,  with  the  view  of  putting  in  a modern  salt 
plant  here.  He  had  put  in  a solar  salt  plant  at  Colorado  City,  which 
turned  out  a quantity  of  salt,  but  it  had  quite  a quantity  of  foreign 
substances  in  it,  so  it  was  only  placed  on  the  market  for  stock  pur- 
poses. He  saw  the  need  of  a plant  that  would  turn  out  a good 
quality  of  salt  for  table  and  dairy  purposes;  to  that  end  he  visited 
Grand  Saline  and  some  other  points  in  east  Texas.  At  Grand 
Saline,  Judge  Richardson  had  a monopoly  of  the  salt  land,  as  he 
thought,  and  would  not  sell  to  any  one  else  land  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  salt  industry  at  Grand  Saline. 

In  order  to  secure  a depot  at  Grand  Saline  Judge  Richardson  had 
deeded  to  Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge  of  Iowa  fifty  acres  of  land 
where  the  town  of  Grand  Saline  now  stands,  but  no  one  had 
dreamed  of  there  being  any  salt  under  that  place.  General  Dodge 
had  laid  out  this  land  in  lots  and  blocks,  as  they  appear  today,  and 
conveyed  the  property  to  the  Texas  & Pacific  railroad.  A few 
lots  west  of  the  main  street  running  north  from  the  depot  had  been 
sold,  but  most  of  that  part  of  the  town  still  belonged  to  the  Texas 
& Pacific  railroad,  and  was  a wild  wooded  waste.  iMajor  Parsons 
was  a man  of  much  determination,  so  entered  into  a contract  with 
the  Texas  & Pacific  railroad  for  its  holdings  in  the  western  half 
of  the  original  town  of  Grand  Saline,  conditioned  he  could  find  salt 
out  there.  In  this  connection  he  secured  a small  room  in  the  old 
depot  in  which  to  lodge  during  his  putting  down  a test  well  and  to 
remain  long  enough  to  build,  in  case  he  found  salt;  there  being  no 
hotel  accommodations  there  at  that  time,  in  fact  there  never  had 
been,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  countyseat  of  Van  Zandt 
county  had  a two  years’  stopping  place  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. I^Iajor  Parsons  put  down  a well  on  the  right-of-way  of  the 
Texas  & Pacific  railroad  and  found  solid  salt  rock  and  plenty  of 
it  out  there  in  the  deep  tangled  wildwood,  and  at  once  set  about 
clearing  away  the  brush,  so  that  he  could  put  in  an  up-to-now  salt 
plant  amid  the  hoot  of  the  owl  and  the  howl  of  the  coyote.  The 
plant  was  a large  one  and  had  a barrel  factory  and  dairy  salt  plant 
as  auxiliary  parts  thereof. 


OLD  HOSTELRY  INTIMATELY  CONNECTED  WITH  EARLY 
HISTORY  OF  GRAND  SALINE. 


Old  Lone  Star  Hotel  Building  Passes  Away  to  Permit  Necessary 
Improvements. 

(By  Roy  Walton) 


The  office  force  of  the  B.  W.  Carrington  Salt  company  has  lately  moved 
Into  new  quarters — a neat  structure  recently  completed  and  occupying  the 
Bite  and  reconstructing  the  ground  floor  of  the  building  at  the  corner  of 
Spring  and  Frank  streets,  once  known  as  the  Lone  Star  hotel. 

The  hotel,  a new  eight-room  frame  building  with  east  and  w’est  porches, 
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was  built  by  Major  Parsons  at  that  time  owner  of  the  Lone  Star  salt 
works,  and  was  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  employees  of  the  plant. 
But,  being  the  only  hotel  that  Grand  Saline  afforded  for  a long  time,  it 
soon  became  the  stopping  place  for  the  traveling  public,  and  many  trav- 
eling men  throughout  the  state  still  remember  this  pleasant  hostelry, 
where,  as  the  town  grew  and  their  frequent  visits  demanded  by  the  trade, 
they  were  wmnt  to  find  at  the  Lone  Star  hotel  the  “best  the  market 
afforded”  for  the  accommodation  of  the  outer  and  inner  man. 

Many  times  in  those  days  there  was  set  before  the  guests  a brace  of 
ducks  from  the  lake  on  the  Saline  prairie,  or  a platter  piled  high  with 
nice  brown  quail  or  squirrel,  for  game  wms  plentiful  in  the  woods  and  fields 
around  Grand  Saline,  and  good  large  frying  chickens  sold  here  “two  for 
a quarter.” 

Now  a few  of  the  citizens  of  the  Salt  City  have  spent  some  pleasant 
days  at  the  Lone  Star  hotel  and  many  youthful  day  dreams  have  been 
dreamt  within  its  narrow  walls.  The  hotel  was  the  first  painted  house  In 
the  salt  city  and  wms  surrounded  by  the  first  grass  plot  in  town.  It  was 
also  ornamented  by  the  first  painted  fence  in  town  as  was  pointed  to  with 
a great  deal  of  pride  by  the  citizens.  It  is  not  generally  knowm  that  J.  E. 
Persons,  farmer,  bank  director  and  merchant  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  president  of  the  Salt  City  company,  is  a painter,  but  he  painted  the 
first  painted  fence  in  Grand  Saline  and  he  did  a good  job,  too. 

Mrs.  A.  Bryan  was  the  first  landlady  to  take  charge  of  the  hotel  and  she 
remembers  many  notable  guests,  among  them  Miss  Helen  Gould,  w'ho 
stopped  here  on  one  occasion  and  visited  the  salt  plant.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bryan  are  the  only  residents  of  this  city  now  residing  here  who  lived 
here  in  those  early  days,  and  can  remember  there  w^ere  no  streets  blazed  in 
all  the  town  and  that  they  traversed  a little  crooked  path  through  a dense 
wood  when  coming  from  the  depot,  then  a crude  building,  to  the  hotel. 

The  Lone  Star  hotel  for  several  years  was  known  as  “the  home  of 
brides.”  It  opened  its  doors  to  Mrs.  A.  Wilderspin,  a bride  from  that 
“bonnie  green  isle  across  the  sea” — the  w'ell-beloved  “Aunt  Lucy,”  w'ho 
was  then  a slender  slip  of  a girl  wdth  a complexion  like  milk  and  roses, 
whose  young  husband,  Andy  Wilderspin,  w^as  superintendent  of  the  salt 
works.  This  hotel  was  also  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Fazenda.  Mr. 
Fazenda,  at  that  time  foreman  of  the  cooper  shop,  is  now  a prosperous 
wholesale  grocery  merchant  of  Los  Angeles,  California. 

It  w'as  at  this  hotel  that  Louise  Fazenda,  famous  and  daring  movie 
actress  of  Long  Beach,  California,  daughter  of  the  above  couple,  first  saw' 
the  light  of  day,  and  to  this  home  J.  A.  Fazenda  brought  his  little  sister, 
May,  now  Mrs.  A.  C.  Rick  of  Dallas,  from  New  Orleans — a child  with  a sad 
face  and  a sombre  dress,  for  her  mother  had  just  left  her  sunny  southern 
home  for  one  in  the  beautiful  beyond — a house  not  made  with  bands.  It 
was  the  early  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  J.  Fazenda.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Gibson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Persons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Beaird,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jeff  Eason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  A.  Tunnell,  Mrs  Tunnell  being  the  lovable 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Niblack. 

The  first  band  director  that  Grand  Saline  ever  boasted  of.  Prof.  McCart- 
ney, lived  at  the  hotel.  He  had  a good  band,  too. 

On  the  night  of  July  18.  1892,  this  hotel  accommodated  about  seventy- 
five  guests  from  Mineola,  the  occasion  being  a dance  given  at  the  plant. 
The  building  w'as  new  and  clean  and  a band  from  Tyler  furnished  music 
for  the  occasion.  Major  Parsons  and  a Grand  Saline  matron,  noted  for 
her  beauty,  led  the  grand  march,  and  the  scene  was  one  of  great  beauty. 

The  hotel  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  the  first  school  teacher  Grand 
Saline  ever  had.  Miss  Florence  Howard,  a beautiful  young  girl  from 
Evansville,  Indiana,  a niece  of  Mrs.  Pansons.  To  punish  the  bad  boys  of 
the  school  she  would  whip  the  palm  of  her  owm  w'hite  hand,  for  she 
knew  it  would  hurt  them  wmrse  to  see  her  suffer  than  if  it  were  thcra- 
selves  \vho  received  the  punishment.  It  is  said  it  made  these  tender- 
hearted young  gentlemen  w'eep,  and  they  have  been  weeping  over  the 
W’oes  of  the  fair  sex  ever  since. 
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The  hotel  was  the  lodging  place  of  the  veteran  bookkeeper  and  time- 
keeper at  the  plant,  August  Wuerich,  and  his  room  was  directly  over  his 
present  office  where  he  now  works.  It  was  in  the  room  that  is  now  the 
south  office  room  where  he  proudly  exhibited  to  the  other  lodgers  his 
daughter  Julia,  upon  her  arrival  from  Colorado  City,  a tiny  infant  in  very 
long  clothes. 

The  hotel  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Curry,  w^ho  came 
with  her  family  of  girls  from  Arkansas,  and  it  was  from  out  this  house- 
hold that  Dr.  H.  Rather  wooed  and  won  a fair  bride.  The  hotel  was 
once  the  home  of  Sim  Florence  and  Jud  Riley,  founders  of  The  Grand 
Saline  Sun,  and  at  one  time  the  abiding  place  of  the  present  editor  of  this 
paper,  who  then  a lad  “rustled”  barrels  for  the  barrelling  rooms  at  the 
salt  plant  and  w’heeled  salt  for  the  dairy  room,  and  at  the  noon  hour  being 
In  a very  “humid”  condition,  would  not  go  to  the  dinner  table,  but  hastily 
dispatch  his  noonday  meal  on  a barrel  turned  upside  down  in  the 
kitchen. 

But  the  old  hotel  and  all  those  daydreams  and  youthful  hopes  are  gone. 
The  new  office  building  presents  a neat  and  substantial  appearance  sur- 
rounded by  a fence  and  having  nice  concrete  walks.  The  interior  is 
beautifully  finished  in  a delicate  green  plaster  board  and  natural  -wood. 
Two  substantial  fireplaces  with  brick  mantels  will  make  it  comfortable  in 
winter  and  in  summer  it  is  cool  and  pleasant. 

The  Carrington  company  and  its  superintendent,  Mr.  F.  B.  Phillips,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  neat  quarters. 


ELDER  ELIJAH  ROBISON  KUYKENDALL.  GRAND  SALINE. 

Of  all  the  people  I knew  in  early  clays,  who  were  here  when  Van 
Zandt  county  was  organized,  I only  recall  as  living  today.  Elder 
Elijah  Robison  Kuykendall  of  Grand  Saline.  He  is  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  county.  There  are  probably  now  none  living 
who  were  here  when  he  came  in  1848.  The  family  is  of  German 
extraction.  On  coming  to  America  they  first  settled  in  North 
Carolina.  Jesse  was  the  grandfather  and  lived  in  North  Carolina 
and  came  to  Tennessee.  Peter  was  the  father’s  name  and  he  was 
a Christian  preacher  and  preached  in  an  early  day  in  Tennessee. 
He  moved  with  his  family  to  Van  Zandt  county  in  February,  1848. 
He  settled  about  five  miles  southw’est  from  the  present  town  of 
Grand  Saline.  Elijah  was  born  in  Tennessee,  December  14,  1836. 
The  country  was  sparsely  settled  at  that  time.  Peter  S.  Benton,  a 
tanner;  J.  D.  Wright,  a doctor;  John  Chrestman,  a farmer;  Jos. 
Cox  and  Tom  Cox,  farmers,  and  Allen  Blair  constituted  the  settle- 
ment here.  There  was  a settlement  on  McBee’s  creek,  and  Mr 
McBce  owned  a mill,  the  first  in  the  county.  It  was  what  is  known 
as  a treadmill,  but  it  ground  all  the  meal  for  many  miles  around. 
The  Shreveport  and  Dallas  road  ran  through  the  county  from 
east  to  west  and  the  Porter’s  Bluff  road  ran  through  the  southern 
end  of  the  county.  These  roads  were  traveled  a great  deal  by  im- 
migrants, stock  drovers,  adventurers,  etc.  There  was  a settlement 
then  at  the  head  of  Saline  Creek  about  five  miles  east  from  Can- 
ton. Yoes,  Rawson,  King,  and  others  lived  there.  Then,  in 
what  is  now  the  Edom  community,  lived  Uncle  John  Piles,  John 
Cothern,  Clabe  Cothern,  John  Marrs,  and  Henry  Marrs,  Jack 
Horsely  and  his  father.  The  Brutons  and  Harrisons  lived  on  Four 
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Mile  prairie.  The  country  was  more  sickly  than  now  and  the  sea- 
sons were  irregular.  The  range  was  excellent.  The  mast  in  tlie 
bottoms  and  the  grass  on  the  uplands  were  fine.  The  creeks  were 
all  bordered  with  cane  in  great  variety.  Fat  cattle,  fat  hogs,  fat 
horses  were  available  winter  and  summer.  Deer  and  turkey  and 
prairie  chickens  were  here  in  great  abundance.  Also  there  were 
bear,  panther,  wolves,  catamounts  and  Mexican  lions.  The  In- 
dians were  gone  and  the  buffalo  had  retreated  further  west.  There 
were  some  mustang  ponies  and  a few  wild  cattle  in  the  country.  It 
was  under  conditions  like  these  that  young  Elijah  grew  up.  School 
advantages  were  limited. 

J.  J.  Kuykendall,  an  older  brother  of  our  subject,  was  the  first 
teacher  in  the  county,  also  the  first  deputy  sheriff.  Elijah’s  school 
advantages  therefore  were  limited  but  he  grew  up  a robust  youth. 
October  18,  1858,  he  married  Nancy  Ann  Brathcer.  She  lived  un- 
til July  20,  1881.  January  21,  1882,  he  married  Mrs.  M.  J.  Smith 
who  has  been  dead  now  for  several  years.  In  1862,  he  volun- 
teered into  the  confederate  service  and  served  until  the  surrender, 
in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  He  lost  his  health  during  the 
war  and  travelled  several  years  afterward.  He  regained  his  health, 
however,  and  has  been  a remarkably  strong  man  for  his  years 
since.  He  became  a Christian  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  at  the  age 
of  fifty  entered  the  Christian  ministry.  He  is  a house  carpenter 
by  trade.  He  owns  his  home  in  Grand  Saline  and  has  acquired 
some  other  property  in  the  city.  He  lives  a blameless  life  before 
the  people.  He  has  a good  record,  is  a typical  old  Texan  and  fur- 
nishes a worthy  example  of  Texas  life. 

PAID  FEE  IN  1847 

When  one  wanted  to  send  a letter  through  the  mails  before 
July  1,  1847,  the  writer  made  arrangements  to  have  it  transported 
by  the  payment  of  a fee,  and  this  was  noted  on  the  letter,  but  in 
that  year  it  was  decided  to  make  the  system  more  convenient  by 
the  issuance  of  postage  stamps,  so  these  could  be  kept  on  hand  and 
the  letter  dropped  into  a receptacle  that  today  serves  as  a street 
letter  box.  The  first  issue  amounted  to  860,000  stamps,  placed  on 
sale  in  New  York.  There  was  no  glue  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
stamp;  homemade  paste  served  tliat  purpose.  The  number  of 
stamps  issued  in  1918  was  more  than  13,000,000,000,  and  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  worked 
night  and  day  turning  them  out.  The  first  stamped  envelopes 
were  issued  in  1852,  and  the  first  newspaper  wrappers  in  1861. 
Nearly  2,000,000,000  of  these  were  issued  in  1918.  Postal  cards 
(lid  not  come  into  use  until  1873,  when  31,000,000  were  put  on  the 
market  by  the  government.  Last  year  there  were  707,000,000  is- 
sued and  sold.  The  government  began  registering  letters  in  1855, 
when  the  innovation  worked  well  and  630,000  were  so  handled. 
Now  there  are  110,000,000  registered  letters  passing  through  the 
mails  annually. 
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CHAPTER  11 


HISTORY  OP  LOG  CABINS  IN  THE  LONG  AGO. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Van  Zandt  county,  a man  with  a small 
yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  a rudely  constructed  wagon,  with  a tar- 
bucket  on  the  end  of  the  coupling  pole  just  behind  the  rear  axle, 
with  a scanty  lot  of  household  goods  in  the  wagon,  a wife  and 
several  children,  at  least  one  faithful  dog  following  behind,  a 
bunch  of  cane  fishing  poles  tied  onto  the  outside  of  the  wagon 
bows  and  a flintlock  rifle  tied  to  the  bows  under  the  sheet,  who 
had  wended  his  v/ay  through  the  deep  tangled  wildwood  and  cane- 
brakes  from  Burcombie  county,  North  Carolina,  to  Texas,  in  quest 
of  a home,  would  off  times  tie  up  along  one  of  the  swift  running 
brooks  in  Van  Zandt  county,  unyoke  the  oxen  whose  feet  were 
bleeding  from  long  service,  cut  a small  sapling,  leaving  a stump 
about  five  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  he  hewed  square  with  a pole- 
axe; to  this  he  securely  bolted  a steel  cornmill  into  the  hopper  of 
which  was  placed  about  a half  gallon  of  kernels  of  Indian  corn, 
which,  after  being  put  through  the  mill  to  its  third  reading,  was 
passed  to  the  cook,  who  in  the  meantime  had  built  a roaring  fire 
which  burned  down  to  large  coals,  and  of  the  cornmeal  she  made  a 
batter,  spread  it  upon  a board  smoothly  shaven  with  a drawing 
knife,  and  set  on  the  edge  inclining  a little  outward  at  the  top, 
with  a stone  or  something  behind  it  to  hold  it  in  place  in  front  of 
the  coals,  and  soon  a nicely  baked  pone  of  bread  was  ready  for  a 
meal,  showing  on  its  surface  the  fingerprints  of  the  cook.  While 
this  was  in  process  the  head  of  the  family  had  lifted  a few  goggle- 
eyed  perch  from  the  stream  and  they  were  smoking  in  a pan  of 
lard  when  dinner  was  announced  and  all  would  eat  and  were  filled. 
As  soon  as  the  family  could  rest  and  clean  up  a little  a grindstone 
was  lifted  from  the  wagon  and  a comly  frame  was  made  for  it, 
into  which  it  was  then  placed.  The  poleax,  the  broadax  and  draw- 
ing knife  were  sharpened  and  a maul  witii  some  “gluts”  (wooden 
wedges),  preferably  out  of  dogwood  were  made.  Then  the  cross- 
cut saw  was  filed,  and  trees  began  to  answer  the  roll  call  of  the 
poleax  and  tall  from  their  stumps. 

These  logs  were  cut  in  such  lengths  as  to  build  a house  16x18, 
or  18x20  feet.  There  were  two  ways  of  building  a logcabin,  the 
most  general  was  to  hew  the  logs  on  the  ground,  but  some  elected 
to  build  the  house  and  sketch  it  down  (hew  the  logs  afterwards). 
By  the  time  the  logs  were  ready  for  hauling,  the  oxen’s  feet  were 
well  enough  to  draw  them  together,  which  was  done  by  securing 
one  end  of  a logchain  to.  the  log  and  the  other  to  the  oxyoke.  and 
in  this  way  the  logs  were  assembled  for  the  building.  Generally 
the  logs  were  hewed  before  being  put  into  the  building,  they  were 
scalped  on  the  outer  up  sides  and  lined,  then  with  a poleax  they 
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were  scored  and  juggled  off  so  that  the  man  with  the  broadax 
could  hew  them  to  the  line.  These  logs  would  face  from  eight  to 
ten  inches.  The  ends  were  generally  squared  on  the  ground,  so 
but  little  work  was  left  for  the  men  on  the  corners  to  fit  them 
after  they  were  passed  upon  the  cabin.  Two  sidesills  were  hewn 
square  to  face  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches.  If  stone  could 
be  found  anywhere  near  the  building  site  large  rocks  were  hauled 
for  the  foundation,  if  not,  then  huge  blocks  were  squared  upon 
which  to  place  the  sills.  When  all  was  ready,  the  vox  populi,  for 
miles  around  were  invited  to  come  to  the  raising,  and  usually  a 
quilting  bee  was  pulled  off  the  same  day  in  company  with  the  rais- 
ing, for  everybody  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  raising,  including 
the  women,  children  and  dogs. 

The  house  was  usually  built  in  a day,  that  is  to  say,  the  walls 
were  put  up,  then  came  the  roofing  which  was  made  out  of  boards 
riven  out  of  large  trees  which  had  been  sawed  into  cuts  four  feet 
long  and  bolted  into  bolts  ready  for  the  froe.  The  sleepers  that 
rested  on  the  sills  on  which  the  floor  was  laid  were  round  logs 
with  the  top  hewed  to  a line  to  face  eight  or  ten  inches,  the  under- 
sides of  these  logs  being  hewed  at  the  ends  for  about  two  feet,  so 
they  would  rest  firmly  on  the  sills.  Floors  were  made  of  either 
dirt  or  puncheons.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  leave  out  the  sleepers 
and  use  the  ground  for  a floor.  In  fact,  if  a man  had  two  houses, 
the  one  used  for  a kitchen  and  dining  room  almost  invariably  had 
a dirt  floor.  Puncheons  were  broad  pieces  of  timber,  split  from 
large  trees  with  maul  and  wedge,  and  hewed  to  a smooth  surface 
on  the  upper  side  with  a broadax.  They  were  usually  about  .six 
feet  long,  from  two  to  four  inches  thick  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
inches  wide.  They  were  trimmed  on  the  underside  at  each  end  so 
they  would  fit  firmly  on  the  sill.  When  these  puncheons  were  once 
placed  in  position  and  the  edges  trimmed,  they  remained  steadfast 
without  nailing.  These  old  puncheon  floors  were  neither  air-tight 
or  ornamental.  If  there  w^as  no  space  between  them  open  more 
than  one  inch  they  w'ere  considered  as  customary  acceptable.  Be- 
fore nails  came  in  use,  the  cracks  between  the  logs  were  “chinked” 
with  small  bits  of  stone  or  blocks  of  w^ood  made  for  that  purpose 
and  daubed  with  mud  usually  secured  from  postoak  flats  and 
plastered  on  by  hand.  The  prints  of  the  fingers  were  ahvays  in- 
delibly stamped  upon  the  daubing  in  every  crack  of  the  house. 
When  the  walls  of  the  cabin  reached  the  proper  height,  a longer 
log  was  put  on  at  each  end  which  extended  about  eighteen  inches 
beyond  the  sides  of  the  house  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  On  the 
outer  ends  of  these  logs  was  placed  a half  of  a large  log  split,  the 
flat  sides  hew^ed  and  the  under  sides  w'ere  blocked  out  where  they 
rested  on  the  ends  of  the  extended  logs.  These  logs  were  called 
butting  poles,  and  they  marked  the  limit  of  the  eaves.  On  the  ends 
of  the  next  round  above  the  butting  poles,  side  logs  w^ere  placed 
about  tw’o  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular  of  the  side  w'alls  tow^ards 
the  center  of  the  cabin.  These  logs  were  called  the  first  ribs.  On 
the  first  ribs  rested  the  next  tw^o  end  logs  which  of  course,  were 
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shorter  than  those  that  had  gone  before,  by  as  much  as  the  first 
ribs  were  drawn  within  the  perpendicular  of  the  side  walls.  These 
shorter  logs  were  called  end  studs.  On  them  rested  two  more  ribs 
which  were  placed  about  two  feet  further  out  of  the  perpendicular 
wall  on  each  side  towards  the  center  of  the  cabin.  These  were 
called  second  ribs,  and  so  on  until  the  frame  of  the  cabin  ended 
with  a ‘Tidge  pole  or  center  rib”  at  the  cone.  The  first  course  of 
clapboards  was  placed  on  the  first  rib  and  the  top  wall  of  the 
cabin.  The  ends  of  the  boards  extended  over  the  wall  about 
eighteen  inches  and  butted  against  the  butting  pole,  which  was 
fastened  to  the  long  end  logs  on  which  it  rested  by  wooden  pins 
driven  into  auger  holes.  When  the  first  course  of  boards  was 
laid  down  sticks  of  w'ood  split  for  this  purpose,  about  two  feet 
long  and  five  or  six  inches  square,  called  knees,  were  placed  at 
intervals  along  the  course  of  boards  with  one  end  resting  at  right 
angles  against  the  butting  pole.  A log  called  a weight  pole  was 
next  laid  full  length  of  the  house  on  the  first  course  of  boards, 
just  above  the  upper  ends  of  the  knees.  The  butting  pole  for  the 
next  course  of  boards  was  also  a weight  pole  for  holding  on  the 
first  course  of  boards,  and  in  like  manner  course  after  course  of 
boards  were  placed  until  the  cabin  was  covered.  The  heating 
apparatus  was  a huge  open  fireplace  at  one  end  of  the  cabin.  Or- 
dinarily a fireplace  would  admit  logs  five  feet  long.  When  the 
cabin  was  completed  the  old  time  fiddler  was  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish “catgut  and  rosin,”  and  they  danced  all  night,  hill  broad  day- 
light, and  went  home  with  the  girls  in  the  morning. 

COPY  OF  FIRST  BOND  ISSUED  BY  VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY. 

“No.  1.  United  States  of  America,  The  State  of  Texas.  The 
County  of  Van  Zandt,  in  the  State  of  Texas  will  pay  One  Thou- 
sand Dollars  to  the  bearer  in  United  States  GOLD  COIN  or  in  its 
equivalent  in  good  and  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1891,  or  before  at  the  option  of 
Van  Zandt  county,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  centum  per 
annum,  payable  annually  on  the  10th  day  of  April.  Principal  and 
Interest  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  County  Treasurer  of  Van 
Zandt  County. 

“This  Bond  is  issued  by  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas  entitled,  An  Act  Authorizing  the  Commissioners’ 
Court  of  the  several  counties  of  this  state  to  issue  Bonds  for  the 
Erection  of  a Courthouse,  and  to  levy  a Tax  to  pay  for  the  Same,” 
approved  Feby.  11th,  1881  ; and  the  amendments  thereto  heretofore 
enacting  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Texas;  and  also  by 
Authority  of  the  Order  of  the  Commissioners’  Court  passed  on 
the  12th  day  of  July,  1886. 

“Done  at  the  Town  of  Canton,  in  the  County  of  Van  Zandt,  State 
of  Texas,  on  the  12th  day  of  July,  1886. 

“J.  G.  RUSSELL, 
“County  Judge,  Van  Zandt  County. 
“Countersigned:  W.  D.  Thompson,  County  Clerk,  Van  Zandt 

County.” 
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CHAPTER  12. 


MILLS. 

“The  shadows  are  deepening  around  the  pond  and  the  stream  Is  singing 
Itself  to  sleep.  But  yet  there  is  a little  grist  in  the  hopper,  and  while  the 
water  serves,  I will  keep  grinding.  And  by  the  time  the  sun  is  down  and 
the  flow  in  the  race  is  not  enough  to  turn  the  big  wheel  the  grist  will  run 
out  and  I will  have  the  old  mill  swept  and  tidied  for  the  night.  And  then 
for  home  and  a cheery  evening,  a quiet  night,  lighted  with  stars  and 
pillowed  with  sleep.  After  that  the  dawning,  and  another  day;  fairer  than 
any  I have  ever  seen  in  this  world  of  roseate  mornings  and  radiant  sun- 
sets.”— Robert  J.  Burdette. 


Very  few  indeed  living-  today  can  comprehend  the  hardships, 
the  inconveniences  and  the  distressing  needs,  the  pioneers  un- 
derwent in  settling  in  Grand  Old  Texas,  scvcnty-hve  years  agone. 

The  first  mills  were  “steel  hand  mills,”  that  had  bolts  to  fasten 
them  to  a post,  and  had  two  cranks.  A small  amount  of  grist, 
might  in  time,  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  enter  into  a pone  of 
bread. 


THE  FIRST  POWER  MILL. 

The  first  power  mill  in  east  Texas,  was  put  in  by  a colored  man 
at  old  Nacogdoches,  in  1837.  This  was  run  by  waterpower  and 
was  considered  a good  gristmill,  and  done  the  grinding  for  a 
large  scope  of  country.  This  colored  man  was  free,  and,  accord- 
ing to  published  reports,  he  made  a good  and  well-respected  citi- 
zen, and  accumulated  considerable  property,  and  when  Galons, 
for  that  was  his  name,  died,  nearly  the  whole  population  attended 
his  burial. 

In  1848,  I^Ir.  Ambrose  Crain  put  in  the  first  cotton  gin  at  that 
place,  and  then  cotton  became  the  money  crop. 


THE  FIRST  CORN  MILL  BUILT  IN  VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY  WAS  BY 
WILLIAM  H.  M’BEE. 

After  the  “Twin  Sister”  made  report  of  their  actions  at  San  Jacinto,  on 
the  memorable  21st  day  of  April,  1S3G,  the  republic  of  Texas  organized  a 
government  with  a president  and  congress  in  due  form.  The  congress 
passed  a law  confirming  a title  to  all  married  men  who  entered  Texas  as 
homeseekers.  Under  this  law  William  II.  McBee  went  before  the  board  of 
land  commissioners  of  Fannin  county,  and  made  proof  that  he  entereil 
Texas  as  a homesecker,  in  1831,  as  a married  man;  and  said  board  of 
land  commissioners  did,  on  the  2nd  day  of  March,  183S,  issue  to  him  head- 
right  certificiite  No.  51,  for  one  league  and  labor  of  land.  Armed  with 
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this  official  document,  Mr.  McBee  went  forth  In  quest  of  land  In  Texas 
upon  which  he  could  locate  his  certificate  and  build  him  a home.  Be- 
ginning at  Wills  Point,  thence  running  southwest  to  the  Trinity  river,  a 
block  of  115  leagues  and  labors  surveys  had  been  made  under  forged  land 
certificates,  which  the  land  office  of  the  republic  of  Texas  refused  to  patent. 
These  surveys  covered  land  in  Dallas,  Kaufman,  Collin,  Rockwall,  Hunt 
and  Van  Zandt  counties.  On  one  of  these  abandoned  surveys.  Mr.  McBee 
laid  his  certificate  for  one  league  and  labor  of  land;  patent  Issued  to  him 
October  25,  1850.  Mr.  McBee  moved  his  family  to  his  grant  of  land  in 
1844,  which  was  then  in  Nacogdoches  land  district.  Two  years  later  Hen- 
derson county  was  organized  and  he  was  a citizen  of  that  county.  Two 
years  later,  in  1848,  Kaufman  and  Van  Zandt  counties  were  organized, 
and  when  the  boundary  line  between  them  was  run,  his  grant  was  about 
equally  divided  between  those  counties;  however,  his  residence  was  estab- 
lished in  Van  Zandt.  Soon  after  he  settled  on  his  grant  he  built  a tread- 
wheel  mill  thereon,  which  proved  to  be  the  first  cornmill  ever  operated 
within  the  confines  of  Van  Zandt  county.  The  power  which  drove  this 
mill  was  obtained  by  placing  a few  oxen  on  an  inclined  wheel  and  as  they 
walked,  this  wheel,  which  had  cogs  all  the  wmy  around  on  the  outside  of  it, 
turned  a smaller  wheel  which  turned  the  mill. 

William  H.  McBee  died  on  his  grant  in  Van  Zandt  county,  on  the  17th 
day  of  February,  1852.  He  was  well  respected  and  an  honorable  citizen 
and  helped  to  open  up  the  old  Shreveport  and  Dallas  road.  He  was  buried 
in  the  old  Cedar  Grove  cemetery,  550  feet  above  sea  level.  In  addition  to 
bis  land  grant,  he  left  a creek  to  perpetuate  his  name  for  all  time  to  come. 
A small  rill  that  had  its  source  in  the  old  village  of  Cedar  Gorve  obtains 
the  proportions  of  a creek  of  huge  size  before  it  empties  into  the  Sabine 
River  at  Goose  Lake.  Also  a district  schoolhouse  bears  his  name. 

The  mode  of  living  in  primitive  days  was  simple.  The  wn-iter  recalls 
many  visits  to  cabins  of  the  early  settlers  where  ihe  fire  was  never  let 
die  out  and  the  black  coffee  \vas  always  hot  day  and  night.  It  was  a pre- 
vailing custom,  when  anyone  called  at  these  cabins,  to  hand  them  a cup 
and  saucer,  and  as  they  held  these  vessels,  the  cup  wms  filled  with  piping 
hot  black  coffee,  which  wms  served,  as  a general  rule,  without  cream  or 
sugar.  When  you  entered  these  cabins  you  passed  under  the  old  flint  and 
steel  rifle,  w’hich  w'as  resting  on  buckhorn  brackets,  with  the  bullet  pouch 
hanging  from  one  of  these  brackets. 

An  appropriate  sign  to  put  up  over  the  door  of  the  cabins  wmiild  have 
been.  “Come  in  without  knocking,  and  go  out  the  same  way;  and  keep 
this  up  untitl  old  father  time  calls  you  hence  without  day.”  For  these 
simple  people  were  not  schooled  in  knocking  as  are  the  crafty  people  of 
this  day  and  time. 

In  1848,  the  year  that  Van  Zandt  county  v.ms  created,  and  before  the 
county  lines  w'ere  run,  Mr.  W.  W.  Stirman  put  up  a watermill  at  or  near 
Big  Rock,  on  the  south  line  of  the  county.  This  was  what  wms  called  an 
“under-'Shot”  mill,  which  was  turned  by  letting  the  water  through  the  dam 
on  the  wheel.  This  v,’as  a small  grist  mill,  but  it  beat  the  steel  handmill 
all  hollow,  and  did  the  grinding  for  a large  scope  of  country,  because  the 
country,  at  that  time,  was  sparsely  settled. 

Some  ten  years  later,  Mr.  S.  S.  Rohrer  came  out  from  Maryland  and 
married  the  Widow  Huffer,  and  put  in  a much  better  mill,  run  by  water, 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  This  mill  was  kept  going  almost  day  and  night 
during  the  Civil  war.  He  added  a carding  machine  to  it  and  carded  wool 
rolls. 

James  Colthorp  put  in  the  first  sawmill  in  the  county,  in  1850,  and  cut 
the  lumber  for  the  first  courthouse  built  in  Dallas.  This  mill  was  three 
ruiles  west  of  Loller’s  bridge  and  Mr.  Colthrop  was  appointed  postmaster, 
his  office  being  called  Hamburg. 

Burrel  H.  Hambrick  settled  and  opened  up  quite  a plantation  on  the 
West  side  of  the  Neches  River,  at  the  old  battleground  where  Chief  Boles 
was  killed,  in  1829,  and  put  up  the  first  cotton  gin  in  the  county.  After 
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the  Civil  war  be,  having  lost  his  slaves,  abandoned  his  plantation  and 
moved  to  Tyler.  In  company  with  George  Humphry  they  put  up  a cotton 
thread  mill  with  twelve  hundred  spindles.  Mr.  Hambrick  trusted  pretty 
much  everything  to  Mr.  Humphry,  and  it  was  reported  that  they  made 
2%  per  month  on  their  investment.  But  in  1868,  while  Mr.  Humphry  was 
out  buying  cotton  for  the  plant,  a spark  from  the  machinery  went  into  the 
lint  room,  and  the  plant  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  Mr.  Hambrick  lost 
something  over  twenty  thousond  dollars  in  this  enterprise,  from  which  loss 
he  never  recovered,  and,  when  he  died,  left  but  little  estate.  Such  is  the 
ever  shifting  tide  of  finance;  no  one  knows  what  a day  may  bring  forth. 

HYNSON’S  SPRINGS. 

All  old-timers  will  remember  Col.  Henry  O.  Hynson,  who  lived  on  the 
old  Shreveport  and  Dallas  road,  this  side  of  Marshall.  If  a-horseback 
we  put  lip  at  Col.  Hynson’s,  and  driving  a team,  or  a herd,  Hynson’s 
Springs  was  a favorite  camping  place,  where  the  life-giving  waters  gushed 
forth  to  all,  free  and  unlimited.  Mrs.  Pope  writes  of  a visit  to  Hynson’s 
Springs,  Texas,  situated  in  the  heart  of  East  Texas  woods,  six  miles  west 
from  the  pretty  town  of  Marshall;  crowning  an  elevation  900  feet,  is  the 
old-time  popular  resort,  Hynson  Springs.  The  waters,  iron,  sulpliur  and 
magnesia,  are  palatable  as  well  as  health-giving.  The  writer  can  recall 
the  earliest  days  at  Hynson’s,  when,  as  yet  a school  girl,  she  danced  until 
the  wee  sma  hours  “and  the  merrie  party  all  rode  home  over  moonlit 
roads.”  It  is  difficult  after  lapse  of  years  to  realize  how  swiftly  falls  the 
foot  of  time.  Ah!  little  feet  that  danced  so  lightly  then,  where  do  ye 
wander  now? 

Sitting  once  again  on  the  south  veranda,  with  the  soft  evening  air  like 
a caress,  listening  to  the  insect-breathing  world  about,  the  distant  note 
of  mocking  bird  or  wiiip-poor-will  calling  his  sw’eetheart  home.  The 
dreamy  lull  of  evening  hour — once  again  w^e  hear  the  cheery  voice  of  Col. 
Hynson  with  old-time  Southern  hospitality  welcoming  the  evening  guests. 
We  see  the  beautiful  faces  clustering  under  spreading  oak,  elm  and 
maple;  see  the  firefly  glow  of  lighted  cigar;  catch  the  mellow,  rippling, 
happy,  carefree  laughter,  and  recall  Col.  Ingersoll’s  beautiful  lines: 

“Strike  wfith  hand  of  fire,  oh  weird  musician,  your  harp  string  wdih 
Apollo’s  golden  hair;  fill  the  vast  cathedral  aisles  with  symphonies 
sweet  and  dim,  deft  toucher  of  the  organ  keys.  Blow%  bugler,  blow%  until 
your  silvery  notes  do  reach  the  skies  and  charm  the  lovers  wandering 
on  the  vine-clad  hills,  but  know^  your  sw’eetest  notes  are  discords  all, 
compared  to  childhood’s  happy  laughter.  Where  do  ye  w'ander  now^?” 

Col.  Hynson’s  daughters  live,  one  at  Baltimore,  one  at  the  quaint  old 
city  of  New  Orleans.  Many,  many  miles  from  this  the  young  men  have 
taken  their  places  among  the  ranks  of  men.  Some  have  climbed  ambi- 
tion’s heights.  Some  bear  w'eary  loads  of  care.  The  sw'eet  girl  faces 
are  now  the  inspiration  of  homes  where  young  sons  recall  the  father 
years  agone.  The  daughter — my  eyes  grow  dim — I look  again  and  see 
“A  later  and  a loftier  Annie  Lee.” 


Bettie  Browmrigg  Pope. 
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CHAPTER  13. 


SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Neglect  of  education  was  one  of  the  charges  of  adventure 
against  the  Plymouth  Rock  colony  in  1624.  The  colonists  were 
forced  to  plead  that  the  children  depended  for  it  on  their  parents. 
They  had  no  common  schools.  They  must  have  had  some  kind 
of  schools  ten  years  later,  for  in  1635  the  widow  of  Dr.  Fuller  was 
allowed  to  have  an  apprentice,  on  consideration  of  keeping  him 
in  school  for  two  years ; but  common  schools  were  not  established 
in  Plymouth  until  1677.  In  that  year  it  was  ordered  that  in  every 
town  of  fifty  families  and  more  there  should  be  a “grammar 
school,”  for  which  the  town  was  to  pay  a rate  of  twelve  pounds, 
the  balance  to  be  paid  by  those  whose  children  attended  it.  The 
idea  of  having  a school  in  every  town  had  been  mooted  in  1662, 
and  a year  later  it  became  a proviso  in  settling  new  plantations, 
that  they  should  have  a schoolmaster.  In  1673,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  charges  of  a free  school,  calculated  at  thirty-five  pounds 
a year,  should  be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Cape  Cod  fish- 
eries; and,  after  the  act  of  1667,  these  profits  were  divided  among 
the  tow'iis  with  schools,  not  more  than  five  pounds  being  granted 
any  one.  A town  with  no  school  of  its  own  had  to  pay  five 
pounds  a year  to  the  next  town  that  had  one. 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  the  most  scientific  and  far-reaching 
scheme  of  state  education  that  thus  far  had  been  elaborated  in 
America;  the  capstone  of  the  structure  was  to  be  the  university. 
He  enlarged  the  Albemarle  Academy  into  Central  college  in  1816, 
and  it  became  the  University  of  Virginia,  1819;  but  he  had  been 
dead  for  forty  years  before  the  state  of  Virginia  established  a 
common  school  system.  It  is  true,  as  above  stated,  there  had 
been  common  schools  in  the  country,  but  the  central  idea  was  in 
higher  institutions. 

The  first  absolutely  non-sectatrian  college  endowed  in  Am.erica 
was  Girard  college,  Philadelphia.  Stephen  Girard  died  in  1831 
and  in  his  will  he  set  apart  two  million  dollars  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a college  for  the  education  of  poor  white  orphans. 
He  specifically  requires  that  the  orphans  be  instructed  in  the 
purest  principles  of  morality,  love  of  truth,  sobriety  and  industry. 
As  for  religious  beliefs  they  are  left  to  adopt  such  tenets  as  their 
matured  reason  may  lead  them  to  prefer;  and  to  assure  this  he 
interdicts  the  employment,  and  even  the  admission  into  the 
grounds  of  any  eclesiastic  whatever. 
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ENDOWMENTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES  IN  TEXAS. 

The  Republic  of  Texas,  by  act  in  1839,  set  apart  fifty  leagues 
of  land  for  two  universities  in  Texas  and  three  leagues  in  every 
county  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  each  a primary  school 
or  academy,  and  this  was  increased,  by  the  act  of  1840,  to  four 
leagues  appropriated  in  each  county  to  school  purposes.  These 
were  protected  from  settlement  by  act  of  1856,  which  precluded 
settlers  upon  school  lands  from  the  benefits  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations. The  constitution  of  1845  required  one-tenth  of  the  annual 
’revenues  of  the  state  to  be  set  aside  for  educational  purposes; 
and  the  act  of  1854  appropriated  to  this  fund  two  million  dollars 
of  United  States  five  per  cent  bonds,  which  was  to  be  a special 
school  fund  with  the  interest  accruing  to  school  purposes.  The 
act  of  1858  established  the  university  of  Texas  and  appropriated 
one  hundred  thousand  of  United  States  bonds  for  its  maintenance 
in  addition  to  the  fifty  leagues  set  apart  for  university  purposes 
by  the  republic,  and  to  this  was  added  one-tenth  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  surveyed  and  reserved  and  set  apart  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  construction  of  railroads.  A large  portion 
of  these  ^unds  and  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  the  school  lands  were 
appropriated  and  loaned  to  railroads,  that  were  permitted  to  re- 
place them  with  treasury  notes  and  coupons  of  confederate  slates 
and  were  entirely  lost  to  the  school  fund. 

The  constitution  of  1866  created  a perpetual  school  fund,  con- 
sisting of  all  former  dedications  and  apj>ropriations  made  for  that 
purpose,  and  alternate  sections  of  all  lands  granted  to  railroads, 
with  the  provision  that  if  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  should 
at  any  time  be  sold  to  the  United  States,  one-half  of  the  proceeds 
should  accru  to  the  public  schools.  It  further  provided  for  the 
levy  of  a special  school  tax. 

The  constitution  of  1875,  in  addition  to  all  former  appropria- 
tions, set  apart  one-half  of  all  the  public  domain  of  the  state,  and 
all  sums  arising  from  any  portion  of  it,  to  constitute  a perpetual 
fund  for  school  purposes;  also  one-fourth  of  all  the  revenues  and 
a caj)itation  tax  of  one  dollar  on  every  male  citizen  between  the 
ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  years  are  to  be  set  apart  annually 
for  the  benefit  of  free  schools. 

The  amended  constitution  of  1883  gave  one-fourth  of  the  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  state  occupation  taxes,  and  added  to  this 
the  levy  of  an  annual  ad  valorem  state  tax  of  such  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  twenty  cents  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  valuation, 
which,  with  the  available  school  fund  arising  from  all  other 
sources,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  public  free  schools  of 
Texas  for  a period  of  not  less  than  six  months  each  year.  The 
legislature  was  authorized  to  form  school  districts  within  all  or 
any  of  the  counties  of  the  state,  and  authorized  an  additional  ad 
valorem  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected  in  these  several  districts 
for  the  further  maintenance  of  pni)iic  free  schools  in  these  dis- 
dislricts;  provided,  that  two-thirds  of  the  qualified  voters  in  each 
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district  shall  vote  such  tax,  which  is  not  to  exceed  twenty  cents 
per  annum  on  every  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  property  sub- 
ject to  taxation  in  the  district.  But  this  limitation  of  taxes  does 
not  apply  to  cities  and  towns  constituting  independent  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  act  of  February  23,  1900,  appropriated  all  of  the  public 
domain  to  the  public  free  school  fund.  The  reason  for  this  act 
was  that  the  constitution  of  1876  gave  the  public  schools  half 
of  the  public  domain  then  remaining.  In  1899  it  was  discovered 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  public  domain  in  existence  in  1876 
had  been  appropriated  for  purposes  other  than  free  schools.  To 
adjust  the  account  all  the  public  domain  ^hen  remaining,  and 
$17,000,  in  money  was  appropriated  to  the  permanent  school  fund. 
Under  the  grants  of  four  leagues  of  land  to  each  county  for  pub- 
lic free  school  purposes  Van  Zandt  county  was  exceptionally  for- 
tunate in  that  it  received  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  acres  of  land,  all  in  one  body,  principally  on  Paradise 
prairie  in  Wise  county,  being  reckoned  among  the  richest  black 
lands  in  Texas. 


THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  IN  TEXAS. 

I am  indebted  to  Noah  Smithwick  for  the  following  story, 
which  I am  fully  persuaded  is  literally  true,  in  his  pen  picture  of 
San  Felipe  de  Austin: 

San  Felipe  de  Austin!  The  shiboleth  that  flings  the  door  of  memory 
wide;  the  spell  that  bids  the  tide  of  years  roll  back,  and  from  the  ashes 
where  it  has  lain  these  sixty  years  or  more,  conjures  up  the  old  town  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  movement  that  eventuated  in  extension  of  the 
great  American  Union  in  an  unbroken  plain  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

Here  in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  which  cost  Moses  Austin  his  life,  his 
Indomitable  son,  Stephen  Fuller,  established  his  headquarters,  from  thence 
distributing  the  colonist  who  followed  him  into  the  wilderness  seventy- 
six  years  ago. 

San  Felipe  de  Austin  itself  but  a phantom;  what  a host  of  phantoms 
the  name  summons  back  to  re-people  it. 

Though  not  one  of  the  “Three  Hundred,”  the  writer  wms  but  a few 
years  behind  them,  and  knew  them  ail  by  repute,  many  of  them  personally. 
The  town  was  then  in  its  swadling  clothes  when  the  writer  made  his 
advent  therein  in  1827.  Twenty-five  or  perhaps  thirty  log  cabins,  strung 
along  the  west  bank  of  the  Brazos  River,  was  all  there  was  of  it;  while 
the  w'hole  human  population  of  all  ages  and  colors  could  not  have  exceeded 
two  hundred.  Men  were  largely  in  the  majority,  coming  from  every  state 
In  the  Union,  and  every  walk  in  life. 

The  first  preacher  to  venture  in  this  stronghold  of  Satan,  was  Thomas 
J.  Pilgrim,  a Baptist;  but,  as  the  colonists  were  supposed  to  bo  Catholic, 
Colonel  Austin  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  establish  a Protestant  church, 
sb  the  preacher,  willing  to  make  himself  useful,  turned  dominie;  teaching 
the  first  English  school  in  Texas  in  1821).  Comparatively  few  families  lived 
In  town — most  of  them  going  out  to  the  farm. 

John  Henry  Brown,  in  his  History  of  Texas,  Vol.  2,  page  515, 
says:  “In  1829,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Pilgrim,  of  the  Baptist  church. 
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conducted  a Sabbath  school  at  San  Felipe.  A similar  school  the 
same  year  was  established  at  Matagorda,  and  few  months  later, 
on  “Old  Caney,”  both  by  members  of  the  Baptist  church. 


THE  OLD  LOG  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  old  log  schoolhouse  served  its  purpose  and  served  it  well. 
For  a quarter  of  a century  after  Van  Zandt  county  was  organized, 
the  log  schoolhouse  was  in  evidence  in  this  county.  It  varied 
som.ewhat  in  size.  At  first  those  houses  were  small,  being  about 
twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  and  at  last  they  were  built  of  extra  large 
logs  hewed  thin  and  the  house  would  be  twenty  by  twenty-four 
feet,  and  the  cracks  daubed  with  carefully  prepared  mud  for  that 
purpose.  The  foundations  were  of  huge  stones,  and  the  sills 
were  about  fourteen  by  sixteen  inches,  solid  hewed  logs.  The 
walls  were,  when  first  put  up,  twelve  feet  high,  with  plates  twelve 
by  fourteen  inches  solid  hewed  logs;  gables  weather-boarded  up, 
a good  board  roof  put  on  shingle  fashion ; good  pine  lumber  floor, 
windows  with  glazed  sash  and  a huge  rock  chimney  and  large 
fireplace. 

Education  always  will  be  a leading  theme  among  civilized  peo- 
ple, even  in  a wilderness,  and  Van  Zandt  county  was  no  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  during  its  struggle  for  a place  on  the  Texas  map. 

Metal  pen  points  came  into  use  about  1830,  but  in  the  early 
days  in  Van  Zandt  county,  it  was  the  prevailing  custom  for  the 
pupils  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  goose  quills,  out  of  which  he 
carved  pens  for  school  purposes.  Copy  books  were  made  of 
foolscap  paper  sewed  together  in  small  quantities  and  the  teach- 
ers would  “set  the  copies”  at  the  head.  A child  might  enter 
school  when  three  years  old ; by  seven  he  was  studying  gram- 
mar; then  he  would  write  and  go  into  arithmetic.  The  first  book 
the  child  had  was  the  prim.er.  From  the  primer  he  progressed  to 
the  most  universally  used  book  that  has  ever  been  written  by  an 
American — Noah  Webster’s  spelling  book. 

The  first  school  taught  in  Van  Zandt  county  was  by  James  J. 
Kuykendall,  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  just  twenty  years  after  the 
first  was  taught  in  Texas.  Professor  Kuykendall  was  the  son  of 
Peter  and  Prudence  Kuykendall.  I was  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  older  families  of  kiivkend'nirs ; they  came  to  Van  Zandt 
county  in  the  spring  of  1848.  James  J.  was  born  in  Tennessee, 
and  reached  New  Orleans  to  hear  cannon  booming  at  the  joy 
meeting  in  honor  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
On  the  organization  of  the  county,  his  father,  Peter  Kuykendall, 
was  elected  county  treasurer,  and  Peter  S.  Benton  was  elected 
sheriff,  “high  sheriff,’’  Uncle  Peter  S.  Benton  always  put  it,  and 
he  appointed  young  James  J.  Kuykendall  his  deputy,  on  May  26, 
1858.  James  J.  Kuykendall  was  married  to  Miss  bl.  J.  Hatton. 
The  Hattons  were  from  Virginia.  Thomas  W.,  the  father  of 
Miss  M.  J.,  came  to  South  Carolina  and  married  there,  in  1834,  to 
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Miss  Ann  Eliza  Lake.  They  were  farmers  and  were  the  parents 
! of  twelve  children.  In  1849  they  moved  to  Texas  and  settled  in 
\ Rusk  county,  Texas.  In  1856  they  moved  and  after  some  deten- 
I tion,  came  to  Van  Zandt  county  and  settled  at  Creaglevill.  Pro- 
\ fessor  Kuykendall  and  wife  had  born  to  them  two  children  ; Dr. 

I Wood  Kuykendall,  now  of  Fort  Worth  was  the  eldest  and  Oliver 
f the  youngest. 

The  school  was  taught  on  Saline  Creek,  about  five  miles  south 
of  Grand  Saline,  and  Webster's  spelling  book  was  the  fountain 
: from  which  that  class  drank  deep  during  the  eventful  school. 

^ After  the  Civil  war  James  J.  Kuykendall  died  on  his  farm  in 
\ Smith  county,  east  of  Garden  Valley. 

} Many,  ah,  many  days  have  rolled  into  the  dreamy  past  since 
we  trudged  to  the  old  log  schoolhouse  and  occupied  a place  on  a 
» split  log  bench. 

i How  can  we  forget  this  old  schoolhouse,  and  how  v^e  used  to 
i punch  the  daubing  from  the  cracks  beneath  the  logs  so  that  we 
I might  peep  from  the  narrow  sphere  upon  the  passerby,  the  birds, 
I the  trees  and  the  great  blue  sky  that  tenderly  draped  the  fleecy 
I clouds  that  wafted  in  the  horizon?  Can  we  forget  the  times 
I when  we  saw  the  teacher’s  back  was  turned,  how  we  tried  our 
! marksmanship  in  flipping  paper  balls  against  the  ceiling  which  we 
; had  chewed  from  leaves  torn  from  the  blue-back  speller,  over  in 
; the  neighborhood  of  such  w'ords  as  “incomprehensibility”  and 

* “immateriality?”  Can  we  forget  how  we  used  to  puncture  the 
I cosmos  of  some  little  fellow  with  the  point  of  a pin,  who  leaned 
I over  the  top  of  the  rude  desk  to  whisper  to  some  one  in  front  of 
? him  ? 

^ Can  we  ever  forget  what  we  learned  in  the  old  blue-back  spel- 

* ler,  or  how  we  lined  up  in  recitation  to  spell  “baker,”  “shady,’' 

1 “lad}'-,”  “tidy,”  or  how'  v/e  read  in  a declamatory  voice  such  sen- 

; fences  as  ‘Ann  can  spin  flax,”  or  the  thrilling  story  of  Old  Dog 
I Tray  and  the  bad  boy  in  the  farmer’s  apple  tree?  Can  we  forget 
■ the  lizards  that  ran  along  the  logs  of  the  building  or  the  snakes 

that  peeped  at  us  through  the  cracks  of  the  puncheon  floor.  Dur- 
f ing  the  session  the  schoolroom  buzzed  like  bees  in  a hive  as  we 
whi.spered  in  tongues  and  spoke  in  gibberage,  and  sometimes  the 
teacher  caught  onto  some  of  the  antics,  got  “riled’  and  then  it 
was  the  dogwood  sprout  hissed  and  crackled  as  it  met  its  counter- 
i part  in  a thick  jeans  coat  lined  with  a plaid  of  lindsey  yellow, 
y green  and  red.  As  a rule  the  teacher  boarded  around  at  the 
\ homes  of  the  difTerent  scholars,  yet  he  was  held  in  such  reverence 

'■  that  a frown  from  him  was  more  feared  than  a daddy’s  threat. 

We  notched  the  benches  with  our  knives  and  cut  our  sweetheart’s 
name  in  big  capital  letters  on  our  desk  tops,  and  pulled  the  rub- 
bers  from  our  galluses  to  flip  at  lazy  flies  and  thus  while  away 

* the  tedious  hours. 

We  were  always  ready  to  jump  when  the  dinner  hour  was  an- 
nounced, and  with  a flopped  wool  hat  in  one  hand  and  a hunk  of 
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bread  and  butter  or  pie  in  the  other,  we  sallied  forth  to  the  play- 
ground to  play  tall.  The  bat  we  usually  used  was  a paddle,  and 
the  ballwas  made  from  yarn  obtained  from  a ravelled  out  stock- 
ing leg  which  our  grandmother  had  knit  and  was  covered  with 
leather  from  the  top  of  a boot  whose  lower  half  had  seen  better 
days.  Some  of  the  little  shavers,  not  big  enough  to  play  ball 
games  would  play  “frog  in  the  millpond,”  or  “mumble-the-pcg,” 
while  the  girls  swung  in  the  grapevine  swing,  or  played  “William 
may  trim  a toe.”  Mirth  and  laughter  went  hand  in  hand,  and 
when  the  stern  master  ended  our  frolics  with  his  solemn  sum- 
mons “To  Books,”  it  was  a lusty  bunch  of  youngsters  and  danc- 
ing eyes  that  resumed  the  afternoon  studies.  Those  glorious 
days  are  over,  and  those  boys  and  girls  are  men  and  women. 
Few  of  them  are  with  us  any  more,  but  somewhere  out  beyond 
the  evening  star  in  the  blessed  isles  of  we  know  not  where  they 
rest  in  that  sweet  harmonious  eternity  which  is  promised  to  the 
pure  in  heart. 


SOME  FINANCIAL  FORECASTS. 

By  what  was  known  as  the  compromise  of  1850  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  agreed  to  give  Texas  $10,000,000.00  in  hve  per 
cent  interest  bearing  government  bonds,  for  Texas’  interest  in  a 
strip  of  territory  extending  from  the  present  north  boundary  of 
Texas  north  to  the  south  boundary  of  Wyoming.  Governor  Peter 
H.  Bell  called  the  legislature  in  extra  session  and  by  that  body  an 
act  was  passed  accepting  this  offer  which  was  promptly  approved 
by  the  governor. 

The  constitution  of  Texas,  1845,  required  one-tenth  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  State  to  be  set  aside  for  educational  pur- 
poses, the  act  of  the  legislature,  1854,  appropriated  to  this  fund 
two  millions  of  United  States  five  per  cent  bonds  which  was  to 
be  a special  school  fund  with  the  interest  accruing  to  school  pur- 
poses. 

THE  SCHOOL  BONDS  BECOME  A TEMPTING  PRIZE. 

“Confederate  States  of  America. 

“War  Department. 

“Richmond.  2d  December,  ISr’I 

“SIR:  Tlie  ordnance  bureau  of  this  department  has  employed  Mr.  G.  H. 
Glddings  of  your  State,  as  its  agent  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  Mr.  G ti- 
dings has  made  arrangements  for  such  purchases  in  Mattamoros,  paynemt 
to  be  made  in  United  States  bonds  now  held  by  your  State  which  he  thlr.l<:3 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose,  if  you  consent. 

“The  object  of  this  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  if  you  will  make  use  of 
the  United  States  bonds  in  your  possession  in  the  purchase  of  arms  to  b«3 
approved  by  Mr.  Giddings,  at  prices  satisfactory  to  him,  this  government 
will  receive  the  arms  from  you  at  cost  and  charges,  and  pay  for  them  in 
its  own  eight  per  cent  bonds. 

“By  this  arrangement  you  will  succeed  in  exchanging  your  United  State'’ 
bonds  now  useless  and  bearing  only  6 per  cent,  for  the  bonds  of  the  Gon- 
federate  States  hearing  interest  at  8 per  cent,  and  receive  the  Interest 
regularly  and  punctually. 
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“I  hope  your  excellency  may  deem  it  consistent  with  your  sense  of 
public  duty  to  make  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  be  recommended  by 
60  many  advantages, 

I am  y’r  ob’t  serv’t, 

“J.  P.  BENJAMIN, 

"His  Excellency  France  Lubbock,  "Secretary  of  War. 

"Governor  of  Texas.” 

Other  high  officials  made  the  following  statements  commending 
che  above  proposition : 

General  Lewis  T.  Wigfall,  December  9th,  18G1;  ‘T  have  no  hesitation  in 
advising  that  you  accept  the  proposition.  The  United  States  bonds  must, 
of  course,  at  the  end  of  the  war  be  recognized  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment; but  will  that  government  ever  be  able  to  pay  them?  I think 
Dot.  It  will  come  out  of  this  war  utterly  and  hopelessly  bankrupt,  whereas 
the  bonds  of  the  Confederate  States  are  amply  secured,  and  must  be  at  all 
times  at  par,  if  not  above.” 

Confederate  States  Senator  Hon.  John  Hemphill:  "I  cordially  recom- 

mend you  to  accept  the  proposition.  The  State,  so  far  from  making  any 
sacrifice,  will  exchange  bonds  which  are  now,  and  will  probably  always  be 
worthless  to  her  for  stock  now'  at  par,  and  whose  value  will  be,  commen- 
surate and  co-existent  w'ith  the  government  itself.” 

Confederate  Congressman,  T.  X.  Waul,  December  14th,  1861;  "Mr. 
Benjamin’s  letter  meets  with  my  cordial  approval,  and  I hope  it  wull  meet 
your  approbation.  The  investment  is  a good  one  under  any  circum- 
stances.” 

Postmaster  General  John  H.  Reagan,  December  14th,  1861;  "It  is  un- 
derstood that  arms  can  be  purchased  with  United  States  bonds  as  cash. 
Our  State  cannot  at  this  time  realize  either  principal  or  interest  on  the 
United  States  bonds.  And  their  payment  may  lie  repudiated  by  that  gov- 
ernment if  they  remain  the  property  of  the  State;  and  I recommend  to 
your  favorable  consideration  the  proposition  to  exchange  them  for  Con- 
federate bonds.” 


CONFEDERATE  STATES  CURRENCY. 

Simultaneously  with  the  oj)ening  of  the  confederate  government 
at  Richmond,  dies  were  cast  and  presses  set  to  work  turning  out 
Confederate  Stales  notes  of  warious  denominations.  For  a time 
this  paper  circidated  fairly  well,  then  it  depreciated  until  its  cir- 
culation well  nigh  stopped. 

Then  new  dies  were  cut,  new  paper  and  different  colored  ink 
was  used  and  a scries  of  notes  brought  out  called  “the  new  issue.” 
This  served  to  revive  the  circulation  again.  Prior  to  the  ending 
of  the  civil  war  schools  were  taught  in  Texas  on  the  subscription 
plan. 

In  those  early  days  the  boy  who  had  passed  the  ten  mile  post 
on  life’s  highway  concentrated  his  mind  and  fixed  his  optical 
nerves  on  two  objects.  One  was  to  save  up  money  enough  to  pay 
his  way  through  all  the  circus  shows  that  billed  his  town  from 
the  first  gleam  of  the  street  parade  until  the  last  tent  went  down. 
The  other  was  when  he  entered  the  portals  of  the  school  room, 
the  terms  of  which  lasted  for  three  or  four  months,  to  commence 
laying  his  plans  for  feast  he  was  to  have  about  the  close  of  his 
school  when  they  “turned  the  teacher  out.”  This  consisted  in 
making  a demand  on  the  teacher  for  a treat.  Generally  speaking, 
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this  was  a mild  affair  and  the  teacher  willingly  entered  in  with  the 
whole  school  and  had  a pleasant  repast  together  at  the  teachers’ 
expense.  However,  if  the  teacher  was  obdurate  and  did  not  come 
across  he  was  seized  and  carried  by  force  to  the  most  convenient 
lake  or  pool  and  given  an  unceremonious  baptising.  This  auxil- 
iary to  school  life  passed  in  Van  Zandt  county  with  the  closing 
of  the  civil  war.  About  the  last  I recall  of  importance  was  at  old 
Cedar  Grove  at  the  closing  of  the  session  of  64-5.  When  the  new 
issue  was  in  its  prime.  At  that  time  Cedar  Grove  was  a thriving 
little  village,  surrounded  by  beautiful  farms  and  reckoned  for 
the  time,  a school  center.  At  that  session  Professor  Magee  was 
the  whole  faculty.  It  seems  that  the  students  and  teacher  never 
mixed  to  any  great  extent.  Since  the  opening  of  hostilities  the 
Texas  ports  had  been  blockaded  and  business  of  all  kinds  had 
practically  suspended.  Occasionally  a hogshead  of  sugar  from 
Louisiana,  v/hich  was  coarse  and  unrefined,  would  reach  here  and 
out  of  this  some  home  made  candy  had  been  made  without  starch 
or  paint  and  put  on  sale  at  Cedar  Grove  in  five  pound  packages  at 
$12.00  per  pound  “new  issue.”  The  term  of  school  was  approach- 
ing its  end. 

Professor  Magee  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a pony  he  rode 
and  he  had  surmised  something  of  importance  would  likely  hap- 
pen. So  one  morning  the  boys  who  were  bare  footed  and  all 
dressed  in  two-piece  suits  of  homespun  goods  (that  is  to  say  a 
shirt  and  pants)  had  drawn  a plan  of  battle,  posted  pickets  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  Professor  Magee,  who  rode  inside  the  lines 
when  the  captain  of  the  squad  gave  the  order  “Close  in”  and  the 
Professor  made  a dash  and  broke  through  the  lines.  Then  the 
battle  was  on  fast  and  furious.  The  boys  could  clear  the  old  rail 
fences  with  a hand-spring  and  light  on  their  feet  a running  and  by 
crossing  fields  could  head  the  professor  and  turn  him  about  so  as 
to  keep  him  in  range  of  the  school  house,  but  they  could  not  get 
hold  of  either  teacher  or  pony.  The  race  lasted  for  about  thrt*e 
hours,  but  the  boys  had  read  Commodore  Laurence’s  order  “Don’t 
give  up  the  ship”  so  they  kept  up  the  race  until  a passing  farmer 
dismounted  and  turned  his  pony  over  to  the  captain  of  the  squad 
when  the  professor  was  made  a prisoner  of  war  and  taken  to 
the  school  house  where  the  boys  told  him  if  he  would  pay  a ran- 
som of  five  packages  of  candy  he  could  have  his  liberty.  This  the 
profes.'^or  grudgingly  agreed  to  do  so  they  went  to  the  village 
store  and  the  professor  flaked  out  $300.00  “new  issue”  and  the 
table  was  spread  on  a carpenter’s  bench  and  the  feast  was  niutu' 
ally  enjoyed. 


WILLIAM  MANNING. 

William  Manning  was  born  of  English  parents  at  Boston. 
Massauchetts ; served  three  years  and  nine  months  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war;  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  afterwards  was 
honorably  discharged,  but  never  asked  for  nor  received  a pension. 
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After  that  war  was  over  he  served  for  a time  as  sheriff  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut.  He  was  the  father  of  two  children,  Elisha  and 
William.  The  last  named  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old.  Elisha 
Manning  was  born  during  the  Revolutionary  war  and  was  a vol- 
unteer in  the  War  of  1812,  for  five  years,  but  after  serving  three 
years  and  nine  months,  he  was  honorably  discharged,  but  never 
applied  for  nor  received  a pension.  His  home  was  in  North  Par- 
ish, New  London,  Connecticut,  where  he  married  an  Ingersoll 
and  moved  to  western  New  York,  where  he  lived  for  some  years, 
and  then  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  He  was  the  father  of  seven 
children,  one  of  which  was  Milo  Manning,  who  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, near  the  line  of  New  York,  December  2,  1805;  grew  up 
and  was  for  many  years  captain  of  a militia  company,  but  v’as 
never  called  into  service.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Har- 
vey, at  Falmouth,  Kentucky,  January  20,  1828.  Her  father’s 
name  was  Gresham  Harvey,  and  his  daughter,  Martha,  w'as  born 
at  Montpiellier,  Vermont,  March  20,  1811.  Of  this  union  eleven 
children  were  born,  the  fifth  of  which  was  Henry  Clay  Manning, 
who  Vv'as  born  March  14,  1837,  in  Bracken  county,  Kentucky. 
When  he  was  a bo}’’,  they  had  no  free  schools  in  the  “Blue  Grass” 
regions;  all  schools  were  taught  under  the  subscription  plan, 
tuition  and  books  both  being  high  and  wages  low,  and  all  of 
Henry’s  inheritance  was  rather  a delicate  constitution ; he  had  to 
struggle  for  an  education,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  for  both  tui- 
tion and  books,  he  attended  school  very  littlle,  but  bought  books 
and  by  making  a large  wick  out  of  slack  twisted  cotton  yarn, 
v/liich  was  placed  in  a small  tin  pan  or  granite  saucer,  and,  filling 
the  vessel  three-fourths  full  of  common  lard,  it  furnished  him  a 
lamp  by  which  to  study  of  nights,  and  in  this  way  when  he 
reached  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  went  before  Judge  Sam  T. 
Houser,  of  Falm-outh,  Kentucky,  a lawyer  of  good  repute,  and 
stood  an  examination  and  was  given  a permit  to  teach  a common 
country  school.  Armed  with  this  precious,  hard  earned  paper, 
he  set  out  on  foot  among  the  hills  of  Penalton  county,  Kentucky, 
looking  for  employment  as  “professor.”  So,  in  the  summer  of 

1856,  he  opened  a subscription  school  in  a log  cabin.  After  the 
school  was  Otit  he  engaged  for  a time  in  cutting  cord  wood,  wliich 
be  sold  to  thr  Kentucky  railroad.  On  the  third  day  of  April, 

1857,  he  left  Iiis  “Cld  Kentucky  Home”  for  Texas,  and  reached 
Red  River  county  on  the  third  day  of  May,  having  been  on  the 
road  just  one  calendar  month,  by  the  mode  of  fast  traveling  then 
in  vogue.  The  remainder  of  that  year  and  most  of  1858  was 
spent  in  teaching  in  that  county  and  going  to  school  at  Oarks- 
ville.  In  the  spring  of  1859  he  came  to  Van  Zandt  county,  and 
taught  a school  in  the  Morehcad  community.  Then  he  went  to 
Burlison  county  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  a time,  and  from 
there  he  v/ent  to  Austin  and  secured  employment  in  one  of  the 
departments  until  Civil  war  spread  its  sable  mantle  over 
this  fair  land  of  curs.  Being  uncompromisingly  opposed  to 
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war  he  went  on  the  frontier  of  Texas  and  joined  a company  of 
rangers,  and  did  not  serve  in  either  army  during  that  war. 
Peace  once  more  having  been  restored  he  returned  to  Van  Zandt 
county.  Provisional  Governor  A.  J.  Hamilton  in  August,  1865. 
appointed  him  sheriff  of  Van  Zandt  county.  He  held  this  posi- 
tion until  the  inauguration  of  Governor  Throckmorton.  He  then 
accepted  a position  as  deputy  internal  revenue  collector,  wit'n 
headquarters  at  Tyler.  He  held  this  position  until  1870,  then 
became  district  clerk  of  Smith  county  Texas,  which  office  he  held 
for  four  years.  During  this  time  he  became  managing  editor 
of  the  National  Index,  a weekly  newspaper  published  at  Tyler. 
During  the  time  he  edited  the  paper  United  States  Senator 
Iforace  Chilton  and  Governor  James  S.  Hogg  both  learned  the  arr 
of  printing  in  the  Index  office;  Van  Hamilton  was  foreman  in 
charge  of  the  mechanical  department.  After  his  term  of  office 
expired  as  clerk  he  accepted  a position  as  deputy  collector  of  in- 
fernal revenue,  with  headquarters  at  Sherman,  Texas.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Melissa  Kieth,  who  was  born  in  Penalton  coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  June  10,  1851,  at  Falmouth,  Kentucky,  August  6, 
1874.  He  gave  up  the  office  of  deputy  collector  and  established 
a home  in  Canton  and  o|)ened  a mercantile  establishment,  which 
he  conducted  for  live  years.  Being  proficient  in  mathematics  he 
bought  a compass  and  much  of  these  five  years  was  given  over  to 
surveying.  He  also  became  an  expert  draughtsman  and  made 
many  maps.  The  commissioners’  court  directed  Capt.  James  E. 
Moore,  then  county  surveyor,  to  block  17,700  acres  of  Van  Zandt 
county  school  lands  in  Wise  county  into  small  blocks  and  map 
the  same.  In  this  H.  C.  Manning  was  employed  in  making  the 
survey  and  did  all  the  mapj)ing.  Then  the  commissioners’  court 
employed  him  in  connection  v/ith  the  county  surveyors  of  Hunt 
and  Kaufman  counties,  to  demark  the  north  and  western  bound- 
aries of  \^an  Zandt  county.  The  lineal  running  to  accomplish 
this  work  was  about  half  the  distance  of  that  actually  run  by  the 
joint  commissioners  of  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of 
Texas  in  demarking  the  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. Because  this  work  had  to  be  proven  and  monuments  set 
up  at  given  distances  it  was  somewhat  tedious.  The  northwest 
and  southwest  corners  of  the  county  were  definitely  established. 

An  accident  occurred  in  connection  with  the  blocking  up  of 
the  Van  Zandt  county  school  lands  that  deserves  recording  here. 
Oliver  Pearce  and  1.  T.  McWilliams,  then  of  Canton,  engaged  to 
go  out  to  Ahse  county  and  assist  in  the  work.  They  started 
from  Canton  in  a two-horse  wagon,  with  supplies  and  camp 
cquippage  to  be  used  during  the  time  the  work  was  being  done. 
At  or  near  Mesquite  a gun  was  accidently  discharged  and  Mc- 
Williams lost  an  arm  thereby.  He  was  taken  to  L)allas  and  left 
there  in  care  of  Dr.  Leek.  When  he  recovered  he  returned  to 
Van  Zandt  county,  where  he  made  his  home  for  many  years: 
then  moved  to  Athens,  where  he  died  several  years  since.  About 
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1880  H.  C.  Planning-  built  him  a home  near  Wills  Point,  where 
he  owned  a couple  of  sections  of  land,  wheich  he  fenced  and  used 
as  a hay  meadow  until  his  death,  which  occurred  May  12,  1912. 
He  was  given  a Masonic  burial,  having  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  that  order.  His  wife,  M.  M.  Manning,  having  pre- 
ceded him  in  death;  she  died  July  28,  1906.  They  both  found  a 
last  resting  place  in  White  Rose  cemetery  at  Wills  Point.  They 
had  five  children  who  yet  survive  them,  towit,  Miss  Nora  E. 
Manning,  Tyke  Manning,  Dide  Manning,  Allie  Gibbard  and 
Evalyn  Manning-Tucker. 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  newspaper  was,  supposedly,  the  Englis  Mercurie,  pub- 
lished in  Elizabeth’s  time  and  bearing  the  date  of  1583.  In  the 
early  settlement  of  the  United  States  newspapers  were  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  first  American  newspaper  was  The  Boston 
Newsletter  published  in  1704.  In  1740  there  were  eleven,  all  told, 
in  the  American  colonies;  three  published  in  Pennsylvania,  two  in 
English  and  one  in  German;  one  in  New  York;  one  in  V^irginia; 
one  in  South  Carolina  and  five  in  Boston.  This  was  thirty-six 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Boston  News  Letter,  prac- 
tically the  first  American  newspaper.  An  attempt  was  made  by 
Richard  Pierce,  of  Boston,  to  publish  a periodical  containing  the 
news  of  the  day,  which  was  called  Public  Occurences — both  For- 
eign and  Domestic.  But  Pierce  announced  an  intention  of  print- 
ing a list  of  those  who  circulated  many  false  rumors  about  the 
town,  and  so  the  authorities  suppressed  his  paper.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century',  the  news- 
paper was  just  beginning  in  this  country.  In  1784,  the  first  daily 
newspapers  were  being  issued  in  only  four  or  five  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  At  that  time  there  were  two  hundred 
newspapers  published  in  the  country;  that  meant  a news()aper 
for  each  26,450  population.  There  are  now  more  than  23,000 
newspapers  published  in  the  country  regularly,  or  one  for  every 
350  of  the  population. 

The  Mexican  war,  however,  stimulated  the  public  demand  for 
news  and  gave  to  the  newspapers  their  first  great  stimulus.  Cir- 
culations increased  until  it  was  a mechanical  impossibility  to 
supply  and  circulate  papers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  de- 
ntand. 


NEWSPAPERS  IN  TEXAS. 

The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Texas,  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  was  at  Nacogdoches  in  1819.  Long’s  expedi- 
tion into  Texas  brought  with  it  a press  and  Horatio  Bigelow 
commenced  publishing  a paper,  but  it  survived  only  a short  time, 
because  Long’s  stay  there  was  of  short  duration. 
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Noah  Smithwick  has  this  to  say  about  a paper  published  at 
San  Filipe  de  Austin,  which  I reckon  among*  the  first  newspapers 
published  in  Texas;  “Godwin  B.  Cotton,  the  pioner  newspaper 
man  in  Texas,  launched  the  Cotton  Plant,  as  he  facetiously  char- 
acterized his  paper,  at  San  Filipe  in  1829.  He  was  a genial  old 
bachelor  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  of  aldermanic  proportions,  mak- 
ing him  a conspicuous  figure.  His  signature,  “G.  B.  Cotton,” 
prompted  an  inquiring  individual  to  ask  the  significance  of  the 
initials.  “Why,  d — n it,  can’t  you  see  Great  Big  Cotton,  of 
course,  replied  the  owner  of  the  name.” 

The  Northern  Standard  was  ushered  in  the  newspaper  king- 
dom in  1842  by  Charles  DeMorse  at  Clarksville.  This  paper 
was  a weekly,  eight-page  paper  and  published  regularly  until 
after  the  Civil  war,  when  the  editor  went  to  the  front,  but,  before 
leaving  home  he  had  been  commissioned  a colonel  in  the  con- 
federate army. 

In  1848  he  was  awarded  the  contract  to  print  and  bind  the  laws 
of  the  legislature  of  Texas.  To  do  this  he  hauled  his  supplies, 
as  he  did  the  manuscript,  from  Austin  to  Clarksville,  Red  River 
county,  in  ox  wagons,  where  the  printing  was  done  on  a Wash- 
ington hand  press.  To  aid  him  in  this  he  employed  G.  A.  Hill 
of  Van  Zandt  county  an  experienced  printer  and  book-binder. 
So  Van  Zandt  county  helped  to  print  the  laws  by  which  it  was 
created.  Mr.  Hill  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  in  five  counties 
while  occupying  his  colony  grant  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sabine 
River,  near  Emory,  towit:  Nacogdoches,  Henderson,  Van 

Zandt,  Wood  and  Rains  counties.  The  work  of  getting  the  laws 
of  that  session  of  the  legislature  in  book  form  was  necessarily 
slow,  under  those  adverse  circumstances,  but  when  a copy 
reached  old  Buffalo  on  the  banks  of  the  Trinity  River,  it  was 
learned  by  the  Henderson  county  people  that  Kaufman  and  Van 
Zandt  counties  had  been  divorced  from  Henderson  county,  and, 
on  leaving  the  parent  county,  they  had  taken  about  1,788  square 
miles  of  her  territory,  leaving  her  940  square  miles  of  territory; 
and  all  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  county  was  left  on  the  parent 
county.  The  Henderson  county  people  thought  the  small  debt 
should  have  been  pro-rated  equally  as  per  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory. Now  politicians  must  have  something  to  talk  about,  so, 
in  the  district  elections,  the  Henderson  county  politicians  would 
brand  Kaufman  and  Van  Zandt  counties  as  “free  territory.”  This 
was  kept  tip  in  a jocular  manner  until  1860.  During  that  year  Capt. 
Sid  S.  Johnson  came  to  Canton  with  a small  press  and  commenced 
the  publication  of  a small  four  page  newspaper  in  the  old  log  court- 
house on  the  west  side  of  the  public  square,  being  the  first  newspa- 
per published  in  the  county,  and,  as  I remember  it,  survived  Volume 
One. 
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CAPTAIN  SIDNEY  SMITH  JOHNSON. 

Was  born  in  Choctow  county,  Mississippi,  April  19,  1840.  He 
was  a son  of  D.  M.  Johnson  and  wife,  Adeline  Smith  Johnson. 
I His  grandfather  was  a patriot  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
j The  family  came  to  Cherokee  county,  Texas,  in  1849  and  to  Tyler 
1 in  1854.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  Canton  and  com- 
I menced  the  publication  of  the  “Canton  Times. ’’The  Civil  war 
came  on  and  put  a period  to  his  publication,  so  he  moved  press  to 
Tyler.  He  enlisted  in  D.  Y.  Gaines’  Company  K,  of  the  Third 
Texas  cavalry,  and  was  elected  third  lieutenant  of  his  company. 
After  twelve  months’  service  he  was  elected  captain,  a rank 
he  held  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  After  peace  was  re- 
stored he  returned  to  Tyler  where  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  practiced  his  profession  until  1880,  when 
he  became  connected  with  the  press  of  that  city,  and  first  and 
last  charge  of  different  editorial  adventures.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Zelda  Smith,  October  15,  1867,  of  Tyler,  Texas.  They 
raised  a large  and  interesting  family,  and  he  died  at  Tyler  some 
years  ago. 


I THE  FREE  STATE  OP  VAN  ZANDT. 

t “Tall  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow; 

\ Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow.” 

^ As  above  stated  Van  Zandt  county  was  created  from  territory^ 

I of  Henderson  county,  and  had  been  stigmatized  “free  territory.” 
When  secession  was  accomplished  it  was  self  evident  that  war 
would  inevitably  follow.  Slave  owners  along  the  borders  at 
once  set  about  looking  out  places  of  safety  for  their  property. 
Many  slaves  were  brought  to  Texas  during  that  contest.  For 
I that  purpose  the  owner  of  a large  number  of  slaves  sent  a slave 
I driver  to  Texas  to  look  out  a place  of  refuge  for  his  slaves.  This 
I man  came  by  steamboat  to  Jefferson;  there  he  secured  a horse 
t and  saddle  and  came  out  on  horseback  to  Gilmer,  Quitman  and 
I On  to  Canton,  stopping  at  the  Bivins  hotel,  the  principal  hotel 
I in  the  town.  Editor  Johnson,  of  the  Times,  heard  that  a slave 
; driver  had  blown  in  town  and  so  he  called  on  him  at  his  hotel,  and 
f in  the  run  of  conversation,  made  bold  to  ask  him  if  he  thought  he 
i would  bring  his  slaves  to  Van  Zandt  county.  “H — 1,  no,”  came 
^ the  reply,  “1  had  as  soon  think  of  taking  them  to  a free  slate,  I 
I came  all  the  way  from  Quitman  here  and  never  so  much  as  saw 
I a slave.”  At  that  time  very  few  people  living  in  Van  Zandt  county 
i Owned  slaves  and  as  misery  loves  company,  the  slave  driver  felt 
I ionesome  in  Van  Zandt  county.  Editor  Johnson  commenting 
I tjpon  this  in  a short  paragraph  said:  “Van  Zandt  county  had 

f heen  free  territory  since  it  had  been  created,  and  now  it  had  been 
I admitted  as  a free  state.”  The  war  came. on  and  this  ajipcllation 
% Was  carried  to  the  training  cam])s  and  into  the  army  and  was  over 
^ the  whole  south,  and  it  has  grown  to  be  a byword  by  many  who 
5 licver  knew  the  significance  of  it. 
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I must  get  back  to  newspapers.  That  the  readers  hereof  may 
know  how  many  newspapers  there  were  in  Texas  when  Van 
Zandt  county  was  created  I will  give  a list  as  published  in  the 
Texas  Republican,  published  at  Marshall,  in  1849:  Aegis  of 

Truth,  Henderson;  American  flag  (Spanish  and  English), 
Brownsville;  Bonham  Advertiser,  Bonham;  Civilian  and  Gal- 
veston Gazette,  Galveston  (tri-weekly  and  weekly)  ; Colorado 
Tribune,  Corpus  Christi ; Corpus  Christi  Star;  Corpus  Christi 
(Spanish  and  English)  ; De  Cordovas  Herald  and  Emigrants 
Guide,  Plouston  (monthly)  ; Telegraph  and  Texas  Register, 
Houston;  Galveston  News,  Galveston  (tri-weekly  and  weekly); 
Galveston  Zeitung  (German  weekly  and  semi-weekly)  ; Houston 
Gazette,  Houston;  Independent  klonitor,  Jefferson;  Mercantile 
Advertiser,  Houston;  Morning  Star,  Houston  (tri-weekly);  Na- 
cogdoches Times,  Nacogdoches;  Northern  Standard,  Clarksville; 
The  Pioneer,  Palestine;  Texas  Ranger,  Washington;  Texas  Re- 
publican, klarshall;  Star  State  Patriot,  Marshall;  Texas  Banner, 
Huntsville;  Texas  Presbyterian,  Houston;  State  Gazette,  Austin; 
Texas  Union,  San  Augustine;  Wesleyan  Banner,  Houston;  Star, 
Clarksville  ; Western  Texas,  San  Antonio. 

The  number  of  newspapers  in  Texas  today  is  851,  and  the 
general  improvement  in  style  and  literary'  attainments  has  ad- 
vanced much  more  proportionately  than  has  the  increase  in  num- 
ber. The  large  presses  are  a marvel  in  labor  saving,  and  the 
rapidity'  in  which  papers  are  now  thrown  off  the  press  is  wonder- 
ful. 

I have  not  made  any  effort  to  follow  the  various  newspaper  enter- 
prises set  up  and  operated  in  Van  Zandt  county,  but  I feel  like  a 
generous  demand  is  on  me  to  reproduce,  from  the  Dallas  News,  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Toomey,  who  was  a life-long  friend  of 
Van  Zandt  county. 


D.  PRESCOTT  TOOMEY. 

D.  P.  Toomey,  managing  editor  of  The  Dallas  News,  died  at  2:45  o’clock 
yesterday  morning  at  his  home  at  2S08  Routh  street.  He  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  the  last  four  years,  but  had  been  confined  to  his  home 
only  about  ten  days.  On  the  morning  of  September  30,  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign,  Mr.  Toomey  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  News-Journal  family  in  observing  the  hours  between  0 and 
11  o’clock  in  aiding  the  Liberty  loan  drive  in  Dallas. 

D.  Prescott  Toomey  became  managing  editor  of  the  Dallas  News  In 
July,  1902.  Ho  was  born  December  5,  ISGS,  near  Homer,  Louisiana,  and 
came  to  Texas  with  his  parents  in  1876.  They  settled  on  a farm  in  Van 
Zandt  county,  where  he  remained  until  1888.  His  father  had  been  edu- 
cator In  Louisiana  and  directed  his  son’s  earlier  studies.  In  Januao', 
1899,  Mr.  Toomey  began  work  as  a mailing  clerk  for  the  Dallas  News.  H!b 
ability  KH  an  artist  with  pen  and  Ink  began  to  attract  attention  and  ho 
de.sired  to  develop  his  talent.  In  1803  ho  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
studied  illustration,  and,  on  his  return,  took  charge  of  the  News  art  dt>- 
partmont.  In  addition  to  bis  art  work  he  also  served  as  reporter  and  for 
several  years  was  special  correspondent.  In  1900  ho  was  made  Suml.ay 
editor  and  lu  July,  1902.  managing  editor.  In  that  capacity  ho  has  given 
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the  asslgniments  for  many  of  the  notable  series  of  articles  which  have 
appeared  In  the  News  and  has  advised  with  those  who  wrote  them. 

While  managing  editor  he  wrote  more  than  most  men  who  hold  that 
position.  He  took  a keen  interest  in  national  politics  and  attended  many 
of  the  national  conventions.  He  was  also  a close  student  of  world  politics, 
especially  as  they  are  connected  with  the  present  war.  Several  years  ago, 
when  judicial  reform  w^as  an  issue  in  Texas,  in  which  both  attorneys  and 
the  public  evinced  great  interest,  he  w^ent  to  Virginia  and  made  a study 
of  the  judicial  system  of  that  state,  writing  a series  of  articles  for  the 
News.  His  last  series  of  articles  for  the  News  was  written  this  year.  It 
was  Illustrated  and  he  drew  the  illustrations.  It  dealt  with  the  pink  boll- 
worm,  which  was  then  recognized  as  a pest  likely  to  prove  more  damaging 
to  the  cotton  crops  than  the  bollweevil. 

His  tact  and  consideration  in  dealing  with  men  have  endeared  him  to 
scores  of  newspapermen,  and  nowhere  will  the  news  of  his  death  cause 
more  grief  than  among  the  many  young  men  now  in  the  United  States 
army  and  navy  who  are  represented  by  the  News  service  flag.  He  was 
regarded  by  all  vho  worked  under  his  direction  both  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment and  as  trusted  friend  and  adviser.  It  was  his  constant  endeavor 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  a public  opinion  that  would  recognize  the 
just  claims  of  all  who  serve  society  usefully,  and  as  part  of  the  endea,vor 
he  felt  a keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  educators  of  this  state  from 
primary  schools  to  universities.  He  knew  the  problems  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  through  many  of  the  years  when  their  economic  status  was  most  un- 
certain and  in  viewing  the  economic  questions  of  Texas  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  standpoint  of  the  man  on  the  farm.  In  discussing  such  matters  he 
often  used  the  remark  that  he  had  ridden  the  cultivator  and  binder. 

Mr.  Toomey’s  health  first  began  to  fail  in  1913.  He  has  been  under 
the  care  of  physicians  since  then,  though  he  did  not  relinquish  his  desk 
until  a few  months  before  his  death.  Last  summer  he  spent  in  the  Ozark 
Mountains,  but  returned  only  slightly  improved  in  strength.  Through  all 
his  illness  he  has  been  confident  and  cheerful,  feeling  certain  that  his 
strength  would  gradually  return.  He  took  the  same  active  interest  in  the 
progress  of  events  and  particularly  enjoyed  an  anecdote  about  current 
affairs. 

In  February,  1895,  Mr.  Toomey  was  married  to  Miss  J.Iary  Carter,  w^ho, 
at  that  time,  was  visiting  relatives  in  Dallas.  Her  home  was  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  w^here  she  was  born  and  reared.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
five  children.  They  are  Mary,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  Dorothy  and  James.  An- 
other son,  Prescott,  died  in  1910.  Misses  Mary  and  Anne  are  students  at 
the  Southern  Methodist  university.  Mr.  Toomey  was  a member  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  4 o’clock  yesterday  afternoon  at  Calvary 
cemetery,  where  the  body  wa.s  buried.  Pallbearers  were  W.  H.  Benners, 
M.  W.  Florer,  Tom  Finty,  Jr.,  H.  M.  Campbll,  G.  B.  Dealey  and  E.  B.  Doran. 
The  Catholic  burial  service  was  read  by  Father  B.  H.  Diamond  of  Sacred 
Heart  cathedral. 

The  following  messages  were  received  by  the  News  last  night: 

Wills  Point,  Texas,  Oct.  13. — News  of  the  death  of  Prescott  Toomey 
taddens  me  beyond  expression.  His  was  a peculiarly  sweet  character  and 
I loved  him  for  his  almost  infinite  patience  which  the  rough  places  of  life 
seemed  unable  to  change.  W.  H.  Wingo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  13. — Advice  of  Prescott  Toomey’s  death  brings  mo 
heartfelt  grief.  His  life  was  exalted  by  boundless  sympathy  for  his 
fellowman  and  unswerving  devotion  to  principles  of  honor  and  right.  A 
noble  character,  a master  draftsman  has  vanished  from  this  earth. 

George  Waverley  Briggs. 

Galveston,  Texas,  Oct.  13. — All  of  us  profoundly  shocked  and  sincerely 
Horry  to  hear  of  Mr.  Toomey’s  death.  Please  express  our  sympathy  to 
sorrowing  family.  John  F.  Lubben. 
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CHAPTER  14. 


WILD  HORSES. 

When  Captain  Hill  settled  on  Widow’s  Prairie,  near  the  south- 
west corner  of  Van  Zandt  county,  he  said  that  a fine  bunch  of  wild 
horses  ranged  on  that  prairie,  and  gave  him  quite  a good  deal  of 
trouble.  He  was  forced  to  keep  bis  horses  up  all  the  time  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  up  with  the  wild  horses,  in  which  event  he  could 
not  corral  or  catch  them.  At  one  time  he  had  a mule  to  take  up  with 
this  wild  herd,  and  he  had  counted  that  mule  lost,  but  a continued 
drouth  prevailed  for  a time,  and  he  observed  that  his  mule  watered 
at  a hole,  to  reach  which,  he  had  to  descend  a deep  bank  of  the  creek, 
by  a narrow  path,  and  he  placed  a lariat  with  a noose  at  the  end  of  it 
so  as  to  snare  the  mule  when  it  came  for  water,  as  he  usually  did 
about  ten  o’clock  each  morning.  Making  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
secure  to  a tree,  he  climbed  another  tree  near  by  to  aw^ait  develop- 
ments. He  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  had  the  mule  securely 
tied,  but  it  was  some  time  before  it  would  quiet  down  so  that  he 
could  lead  it  home  and  once  more  place  it  in  captivity. 

He  said  that  the  leader  of  this  herd  was  a fine,  fleet-footed  stal- 
lion, that  seemed  to  have  his  herd  under  complete  military  control, 
and  he  could  moncuver  and  march  them  around  as  well  as  a captain 
could  a company  of  men  at  drill.  He  said  that  he  had  frequently 
seen  that  horse,  at  the  approach  of  a man  on  hoiseback,  circle  around 
the  herd  and  they  would  form  a line  and  maneuver,  stepping  up  and 
back  until  the  line  was  as  straight  as  he  had  ever  seer,  men  on  a 
parade  ground,  and  the  captain  was  an  old  soldier.  At  a given 
whistle  by  this  leading  horse,  he  would  set  off  and  the  herd  would 
follow  as  long  as  he  would  lead. 


WILD  CATTLE. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  located  in  east  Texas  about  1820.  Their 
principal  village  was  just  south  of  the  present  city  of  Rusk,  in 
Cherokee  county.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere,  they  were  driven  out 
in  a two  days’  fight,  in  which  their  Chief  Bowles  was  killed,  in  Van 
Zandt  county.  Up  to  this  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  the 
squaws  drove  their  herds  in  advance  of  the  fighting,  but  when  their 
chief  was  killed,  their  herds  of  cattle  were  abandoned  in  the  Neches 
bottom,  and  they  remained  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Van  Zandt 
county  and  western  portion  of  Smith  county;  and  from  that  begin- 
ning quite  a number  of  wild  cattle  emanated  and  were  killed  by  the 
early  settlers  to  the  county.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  last  remnant  of  this  herd  was  a fine  heifer  that  was  killed  by 
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Monroe  Upton,  on  what  is  known  as  Heifer’s  Creek,  near  Martin’s 
mill,  in  Van  Zandt  county.  From  this  incident  the  creek  takes  its 
name.  Mr.  Upton  moved  to  Weatherford  back  in  the  fifties. 


BUFFALO. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bruton  was  among  the  first  settlers  in  Van  Zandt 
county.  He  was  in  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, and  received  a league  and  labor  of  land  therefor.  This  was 
located  about  half  in  timber  and  half  on  the  prairie,  on  the  Canton 
and  Wills  Point  road;  his  house  was  a little  south  of  that  road  and 
I found  him  there  when  I came  to  this  county.  He  floated  one-third 
of  his  land  certificate  and  located  it  in  Kaufman  county,  only  two- 
thirds  being  patented  to  him  in  Van  Zandt  county.  When  he  settled 
upon  his  claim,  his  mill  and  postoffice  were  at  Nacogdoches,  where 
he  went  once  a year  with  pack  mules  to  sell  his  peltry,  get  his  mail 
and  supplies,  including  meal  and  ammunition.  He  said  that  when 
he  came  to  build  his  cabin  here,  he  could  go  out  on  the  prairie  near 
his  home  and  count  as  many  as  a hundred  buffalo  in  a herd,  grazing 
quietly  on  the  rich  grass.  These  herds  would  frequent  what  was 
known  as  the  salt  marsh  below  what  is  now  known  as  Hayden’s 
springs.  Ihese  buflalo  had  licked  the  salt  there  until  there  was  quite 
a depression  covering  several  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Teel,  still  living  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
county,  has  this  to  say:  ‘T  have  lived  in  Van  Zandt  county  since 

the  f.all  of  1849,  except  what  time  I was  in  the  army.  The  buffaloes 
had  fallen  back  across  the  Brazos  River,  but  Four  Mile  prairie  was 
strewn  with  buffalo  horns,  heads  and  bones,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  There  could  have  been  a carload  of  bones  picked  up  on  Four 
Mile  prairie.”  Mr.  Teel  also  said  that  there  were  several  herds  of 
wild  ponies  here  when  he  came.  “There  were  no  roads  here  when  I 
came,”  he  said.  “I  packed  ponies  with  hides  and  took  them  through 
the  woods  to  Canton  to  sell  them.” 

By  1860  the  buffaloes  had  been  driven  west  of  Fort  Worth,  but 
most  any  time  you  visited  Fort  Worth,  you  could  buy  a sack  of 
dried  buffalo  meat  for  a trifle.  Whatever  may  be  said  disparagingly 
of  the  American  Indians,  they  never  would  kill  more  animals  or 
birds,  or  take  more  fish  than  their  sustenance  demanded,  unless  it 
happened  to  be  that  they  killed  an  animal  too  large  for  consumption. 
On  the  contrary,  white  people  will  shoot  at  anything  living  as  long 
as  their  ammunition  holds  out,  regardless  of  the  loss.  During  the 
seventies  the  slaughter  of  buffaloes  began  in  earnest,  for  their  hides 
and  tallow.  From  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuka  to  the  Rio  Grande 
the  merciless  slaughter  went  on  without  regard  to  age  or  sex  of  these 
favorite  animals;  and  in  four  years’  time  they  had  almost  been  de- 
molished. But  few  herds  of  them  now  live  to  tell  a sad  story  of 
what  young  Americans  will  do  when  an  opportunity  offers.  The 
mode  of  slaughtering  them  on  the  plains  of  Texas  was  to  have  a 
man  well  versed  in  buffalo  hunting  take  his  long-ranged  buffalo 
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rifle  and  a supply  of  ammunition,  and  ride  out  on  the  range  where 
he  could  find  a herd  of  these  animals,  tether  his  horse  out  and  creep 
cautiously  up  to  shooting  distance,  and  select  the  animal  he  wanted 
to  bring  down,  level  his  gun,  take  aim  and  pull  trigger  and  soon  the 
animal  would  begin  to  circle  around  and  down  it  would  drop,  and 
this  was  repeated  until  as  many  as  were  wanted  were  brought  down. 
Then  the  gunman  was  joined  by  one  or  more,  who  would  open  the 
animal,  take  out  the  tallow  and  rip  the  hide  from  the  under  jaws 
and  skin  the  animal’s  head  and  slit  the  hide  on  all  the  legs  and  along 
the  belly  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  then  a man  with  a heavy  pair  of 
mules,  with  what  is  known  as  a stiff  tongue  wagon,  with  rather  long 
chains,  reaching  from  the  breast  chains  to  the  end  of  the  wagon 
tongue,  so  as  to  allow  the  mules  to  spread,  would  drive  up  with  his 
wagon  that  had  a large  hook  attached  to  the  rear  axle  by  means  of 
swivel.  The  mules  were  driven  up  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  the 
hook  was  inserted  in  a hole  in  the  hide  that  had  covered  the  animal’s 
nose  made  for  the  purpose;  the  word  was  given  and  the  hide  was 
off  the  animal  in  much  less  time  that  it  takes  to  tell  it.  The  team 
was  moved  to  the  next  animal  and  the  same  process  was  gone  through 
vvith  until  all  the  hides  were  taken  from  the  slaughtered  animals. 
Other  wagons  would  follow  and  take  up  the  hides  and  tallow,  and 
sometimes  the  hindquarters  were  saved  and  dried,  and  sent  to  mar- 
ket. 

During  the  slaughter  in  Texas,  one  might  visit  Fort  Worth  and 
they  would  see  daily,  long  teams  of  oxen  coming  in  with  one  team- 
ster and  one  team  with  two  wagons,  one  trailing  behind  the  other, 
loaded  with  buffalo  meat,  hides  and  tallow.  Thus  the  noble  animals 
have  passed  out,  with  few  exceptions.  About  one-half  of  the  901- 
buffaloes  reported  in  June  1900  were  '‘cattloes”  a cross  between 
the  domestic  cow  and  buffalo  bull.  Both  cattloes  and  buffaloes 
are  raised  on  farms  as  a business. 


RED  PRONG  HORNED  DEER. 

Of  these  animals  only  the  male  had  horns,  and  they  were  shed 
annually  and  each  succeeding  new  set  would  develop  another  prong 
on  each  of  its  horns.  Thus  the  first  horns  were  put  on  when  the 
animal  was  one  year  old,  and  had  no  prong  to  it,  and  was  denom- 
inated a spike,  and  the  next  had  two  prongs,  etc.  The  female  or 
“doc”  would  produce  from  one  to  three  fawns  at  a time,  most  fre- 
quently two,  and  sometimes  one  and  three.  These  animals  devel- 
oped a keen  sense  of  smell  and  a successful  hunter  would  maneuver 
to  get  the  deer  between  him  and  the  wind,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
scented  by  his  prey  before  he  could  approach  near  enough  to  it  to 
bring  it  down  with  his  rifle.  These  animals  were  rather  plentiful  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  county  and  were  a source  of  meat  supply, 
being  mostly  lean  meat,  the  meat  was  easily  saved  even  without 
salt,  which  was  quite  an  item  in  those  days.  By  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war  they  had  materially  diminished,  but  during  the  war  men  and 
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guns  with  ammunition  were  so  depleted,  these  animals  increased 
very  materially,  and  were  somewhat  abundant  for  a time  following 
the  war.  Anterior  to  the  war  they  seldom  injured  farm  interest; 
there  being  an  abundance  of  forage  for  them  on  the  range.  How- 
ever, after  peace  was  restored  and  the  county  began  to  settle  up,  and 
the  range  gave  way,  these  animals  were  frequent  visitors  of  farms 
in  quest  of  food.  Then  only  rail  fences  prevailed  and  these  animals, 
if  not  disturbed,  would  only  visit  a field  at  night,  and  although  they 
jumped  the  fence  clear  light,  would  go  in  and  out  at  the  same  place 
for  a whole  season.  They  were  most  destructive  to  pea  fields,  but 
if  corn  produced  large  ears,  as  was  most  always  the  case  at  that 
time,  they  would  select  an  ear  that  protruded  out  of  the  shuck  and 
shell  off  and  cat  the  grains  without  tearing  the  shucks  but  little. 
When  farmers  would  find  that  a deer  was  feasting  on  his  produce  he 
would  frequently  walk  around  inside  his  fence  until  he  located  the 
animars  place  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  take  some  hard  stick,  most 
frequently  a heart  rail  and  by  means  of  a hand-ax  and  drawing 
knife,  sharpen  one  end  of  it  and  blacken  it  with  lamp  black  and  set 
it  so  as  when  the  deer  jumped  into  his  field  it  would  pierce  him  so 
that  the  next  morning  the  deer  would  be  found  on  this  stob. 

In  those  early  days  in  Van  Zandt  county  people  who  had  occasion 
to  visit  the  “piny  woods,”  would  generally  drive  out  from  the  road 
and  gather  a supply  of  pine  knots,  or  heart  pine  logs  that  had  fallen 
in  the  forest  and  the  sap  burned  off,  leaving  the  heart  rich  with  resin 
and  turpentine,  and  bring  that  home  with  them  to  make  lights,  in- 
stead of  modern  lamps  now  in  use.  A mode  of  hunting  deer  by 
night  was  to  construct  a fire-pan,  so  called,  out  of  hoop  iron  modeled 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  horse  muzzle  of  today,  only  larger. 
This  was  attached  to  one  end  of  a long  handle,  at  the  other  end  a 
small  fork  was  set  in  the  handle  with  the  prongs  up,  so  that  the 
hunter  could  lay  the  barrel  of  his  gun  in  the  fork  to  shoot.  In  the 
fire-pan  he  would  place  a lot  of  chips  or  bits  of  pine  knots  and 
invade  the  deer  range,  set  the  pine  knots  on  fire  and  place  the  long 
handle  on  his  shoulder  and  lead  out  with  some  one  following  him 
leading  a pony  jxicked  with  pine  knots,  and  carrying  a gun  loaded 
with  buck  and  ball,  and  when  the  man  with  the  lamp  discovered  a 
deer’s  eyes,  at  a given  signal,  the  gun  was  passed  to  him  and  placed 
in  the  fork  and  against  the  hunter’s  shoulder,  and  the  deer  was 
brought  down  by  a shot.  The  animal’s  entrails  were  taken  out  and 
it  was  lashed  on  the  pony  and  the  procession  moved  on  after  more 
game  until  the  pony  was  packed,  and  then  for  camps  or  home,  as 
suited  the  occasion. 

The  fawns  of  this  species  of  deer  were  somewhat  given  over  to 
sleep  and  the  mother  would  take  them  usually  to  some  elevated 
open  place,  with  a shrub  to  shade  them,  where  varmints  that  would 
be  liable  to  destroy  them,  seldom  went  and  leave  them  napping  while 
she  was  feeding  and  drinking. 

The  first  suit  of  clothes  that  these  fawns  were  blessed  with  were 
red  and  white  spotted,  a little  more  red  than  white,  and  were  beauti- 
ful to  behold.  The  following  winter,  when  they  were  from  six  to 
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eight  months  old,  this  suit  was  shed  off,  then  came  a light  slate  col- 
ored suit,  which  in  the  coming  spring  was  exchanged  for  a light  red, 
and  the  two  last  colors  were  intermittently  exchanged  so  long  as  the 
animal  lived,  at  periods  of  about  six  months. 

No  nicer  pet  was  ever  possessed  than  these  young  deer  and  they 
were  easily  brought  into  close  friendship.  The  writer  on  many  oc- 
casions found  these  fawns  quietly  dozing  and  by  slipping  up  and 
grabbing  one  of  them  and  holding  until  its  fright  was  over,  would 
lay  it  across  his  saddle  before  him  and  take  it  to  his  home  and  give  it 
some  sweet  milk,  and  it  would  remain  his  companion  ever  after- 
wards without  confinement. 


PASSENGER  PIGEONS. 

The  wild,  or  passenger  pigeon,  is  about  the  size  of  a common 
turtle  dove,  but  with  long,  wedge-shaped  tail.  The  male  is  of  dark 
slate  color  on  its  back,  and  purplish  gray  on  its  breast,  the  sides  of 
the  neck  being  enlivened  by  gleaming  violet,  green  and  gold.  The 
female  is  drab  colored  above  and  dull  white  beneath,  with  only  a 
slight  trace  of  the  brilliant  markings.  On  a clear  sunshiny  day  their 
feathers  look  fascinatingly  beautiful  during  their  rapid  flight. 

Some  four  or  five  miles  southeast  of  Grand  Saline,  near  Joi>cs' 
schoolhouse,  there  is  a small  opening  surrounded  by  a forest  of 
medium  large  postoaks  with  evidence  of  the  large  limbs  having  dis- 
appeared. Perhaps  those  seeing  the  trees  minus  of  their  former 
limbs  would  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  boughs  had  been 
carried  away  by  a tornado.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In 
the  early  settlement  of  \^an  Zandt  county,  for  a mile  or  so  in  every 
direction  from  this  opening  in  the  woods,  pigeons  by  the  millions 
made  their  home  there  about  three  months  in  the  year,  say  from 
December  to  March.  Then  they  winged  their  flight  to  other  fields 
until  the  falling  of  the  sweet  mast  came  around  once  again.  During 
their  stay  at  this  roosting  place,  it  was  dangerous  to  visit  their 
home  during  the  night  time,  as  anything  that  disturbed  their  rest 
would  cause  so  many  of  them  to  attempt  to  fly  at  one  and  the  same 
lime,  that  they  would  break  most  any  limb  they  roosted  upon.  Be- 
cause of  so  many  pigeons  roosting  thereabouts,  the  opening  was 
called  “Pigeon  Roost  prairie,”  a name  it  bears  today.  At  that  early 
day  the  grass  was  prolific  and  when  the  woods  burned  off  the  fallen 
limbs  were  consumed  by  the  forest  fires. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fabulous  stories  told  by  such  ornithologists  as 
Audubon  and  Willson,  I would  feel  ashamed  to  tell  of  the  stupen- 
dous volume  of  wild  pigeons  that  roosted  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pigeon  itoost  prairie.  In  one  account  Willson  said 
tliat  he  saw  a flock  of  these  birds  that  contained  2,3v^0  million  wild 
pigeons.  Now,  I used  to  pride  myself  as  A-1,  on  estimating  the 
number  of  cattle  in  a herd,  but  when  it  comes  to  estimating  the 
number  of  pigeons  in  a flock,  I pass  it  up.  However,  I will  sav,  the 
wild  pigeon  is  among  the  swiftest  birds  that  I ever  saw  on  the  wing; 
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and,  of  mornings  going  or  evenings  returning  to  their  roost,  I have 
seen  flocks  of  these  migratory  birds  that  in  passing  a given  point 
they  were  so  thick  they  would  almost  obscure  the  sun  for  half  or 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

I have  witnessed  more  than  one  tornado’s  procedure  and  heard 
the  tempest’s  roar  from  its  angry  violence;  I have  stood  in  Yosemite 
valley,  in  California,  and  have  seen  the  Merceed  River  plunge  2,000 
feet  over  its  granite  walls  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  beneath  and 
heard  the  sound  thereof ; and  these  sounds  remind  me  and  compare 
favorably  with  the  coming  and  going  of  the  stupendous  flocks  of 
passenger  pigeons  in  their  flight. 

When  these  birds  made  their  temporary  abode  in  and  around 
Pigeon  Roost  prairie,  it  was  said  of  them,  that  they  would  visit 
the  cross-timber  sections  on  the  Paluxy  River  in  Erath  county  and 
Jim  Ned  Creek  in  Coleman  county,  and  feed  among  the  shinnery 
there  during  the  day  and  return  to  their  roosting  place  the  same  day. 
About  1875-76  they  paid  Pigeon  Roost  prairie  their  last  visit.  Since 
then  the  place  that  knew  them  then  has  not  known  them  more.  I 
can  not  give  any  satisfactory  reason  for  their  sudden  demise. 
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THE  CAROLINA  PARAKEET. 

Another  bird  that  was  rather  plentiful  in  the  early  settlement  of 
Van  Zandt  county,  which  has  years  since  disappeared,  is  the  para- 
keet. These  birds  went  in  flocks  of  from  twenty  to  sixty.  Their 
habitation  was  amid  the  forest,  yet  they  would  visit  farmhouses 
and  oftentimes  light  on  the  dwelling  and  barn  roofs.  They  would 
sometimes  visit  and  feed  in  pea  fields,  but  not  extensively ; and  I 
never  knew  them  to  take  up  anything  planted  by  farmers.  They 
were  about  the  size  of  a sparrowhawk ; were  of  the  variety  of  par- 
rots, but  not  of  the  talking  species,  although  they  somewhat  re- 
sembled them  in  manners  and  dress.  I cannot  remember  of  ever  see- 
ing one  of  them  in  captivity,  yet  they  were  of  a tame  nature,  and, 
as  sportsmen  seldom  molested  them,  they  appeared  of  a domestic 
nature.  They  were  rather  gaudy  in  dress  and  prolific  in  colors ; the 
feathers  on  the  same  bird  variagated  with  red,  blue  and  green,  so 
that,  when  a flock  was  on  the  wing,  they  looked  as  prepossessing  as 
a squad  of  Mexican  lancers  on  dress  parade.  They  have  much 
longer  tails  than  the  domesticated  talking  parrot,  and  I would  infer 
they  were  much  swifter  on  the  wing.  I never  knew  any  one  to  use 
them  for  food,  and  yet  they  were,  strictly  speaking,  herbiniverous 
in  their  diet,  except  as  to  small  insects.  They  did  not  appear  mi- 
gmtory  in  the  habitat,  but  must  have  migrated  to  some  other  part 
of  the  globe  when  they  disappeared  from  here. 


TURKEYS. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  turkeys  added  much  to 
the  meat  supply.  They  were  quite  plentiful  especially  in  the 
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timber  belt  along  the  streams.  They  had  a large  range,  and 
were  incessant  foragers.  They  would  build  their  nests  on  high 
knolls  and  barren  places  so  that  snakes  and  varmints  would  not 
destroy  their  eggs  or  molest  their  young,  and  in  this  way  the 
young  could  soon  learn  to  fly  up  to  roost  and  thus  they  would 
multiply  very  fast.  As  soon  as  the  mast  began  to  fall  they  would 
take  to  it  and  soon  get  fat.  At  first  they  were  killed  only  by 
shooting  them.  However,  after  farms  began  to  open,  they  would 
enter  the  fields  and  a farmer  noticing  this  would  scatter  corn  at 
some  point  until  they  got  to  visiting  it  daily,  then  he  would  build 
a pen  and  dig  a trench  deep  enough  for  the  turkeys  to  go  in  the 
pen  through  it  and  cover  the  top  over  with  boards  for  a few  feet 
so  the  turkeys  would  come  up  out  in  the  pen  and  when  they  did 
they  would  run  around  next  to  the  walls  with  heads  up  and  by 
stringing  corn  in  the  ditch  and  scattering  some  about  the  outside 
end  they  would  get  interested  picking  up  the  corn  and  rush  along 
in  the  trench  until  quite  a number  would  enter  the  pen  and  in  this 
way  could  be  killed  without  tearing  the  flesh  like  it  would  be  if 
shot. 


BEES. 

In  primitive  days  grass  and  herbage  grew  prolific.  And  if  the 
foliage  burned  off  in  autumn  or  winter,  in  early  spring  innumeia- 
ble  flowers  would  put  forth  and  as  variegated  blooms  burst  forth 
.they  looked  as  beautiful  as  the  reported  gardens  of  Hesperides, 
and  these  with  the  blooms  of  forest  trees  furnished  rich  harvests 
for  honey  bees  that  built  their  homes  in  hollow  trees,  where  they 
stored  their  food  in  great  quantities.  This  was  easily  taken  by 
cutting  the  trees  and  with  smoke  driving  the  bees  away  and 
taking  their  rich  stores. 


A SNAKE  STORY. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Bible,  which  contains  several  snake 
stones,  several  fish  stories,  and  a she-bear  story,  no  book  worth 
while  can  be  offered  the  public  with  any  degree  of  expectation  of 
meeting  the  demand,  without  it  contains  some  semblance  of  stories 
along  these  lines.  It  is  not  expected  that  Van  Zandt  county  could 
match  those  old  stories,  but  I feel  like  I ought  to  pull  off  something 
along  that  line. 

The  best  that  I can  offer  is  by  T.  J.  Cates  of  Ren  Wheeler.  Mr. 
Cates  was  born  in  Smith  county,  Texas,  April  15,  1845,  three  years 
before  V'an  Zandt  county  was  ushered  in.  He  joined  the  Methodist 
church  when  twenty-one  years  old;  lived  an  upright,  honest  life,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years  in  good  health  and  well  supplied  with 
the  natural  demands  of  life,  and  with  few  cares  before  him,  he 
says : 

I remember  riding  through  the  woods  one  day  and  saw  a large  rattle- 
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Bnake  stretched  out  by  an  old  log.  I shot  the  snake  and  dismounted  from 
my  horse  to  get  the  rattles,  which  numbered  fourteen.  I kicked  part  of 
the  old  log  off  and  found  twelve  more  rattlesnakes  about  two  feet  long  and 
killed  them.  I kicked  open  the  rest  of  the  log,  and  to  my  surprise  found 
twelve  more  rattlesnakes  about  twelve  Inches  long,  making  all  told, 
twenty-five  rattlesnakes  in  one  log,  the  largest  being  four  feet  seven  inches 
long.  Who  can  beat  this  for  a snake  story?  I was  less  than  an  hour 
killing  them. 

Now,  this  story  goes  in  volume  one  and  the  writer  will  hold  all 
other  snake  stories  for  volume  two. 


BLACK  BEAR. 

Were  common,  but  not  plentiful  during  the  early  settlement  of 
Van  Zandt  county.  This  specie  is  not  the  honey-bear,  but  they  eat 
honey  when  they  can  get  it.  They  live  on  mixed  diet  of  fruit,  acorns 
and  small  animals.  They  were  disastrous  to  hogs,  catching  shoats 
by  the  back  of  the  neck,  they  hold  them  in  their  forearms  and  eat 
a bait  out  of  the  back  of  their  necks,  which  would  result  in  the  ani- 
mabs  death ; and  when  again  hungry,  they  would  pounce  upon  an- 
other shoat,  or  sometimes  kill  a whole  litter  of  pigs,  if  they  were  not 
protected  by  a bunch  of  large  hogs.  This  species  of  bear  was 
especially  fond  of  roasting  ears,  and  sometimes  they  destroyed  large 
quantities  of  corn  before  it  ripened  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  too 
hard  for  them.  They  were  especially  fond  of  sweet  mast,  and  on 
the  head  of  Mill  Creek  is  what  is  known  as  Chinquepin  branch, 
and  these  trees  were  low,  and  bears  would  climb  them  and  pull  the 
limbs  in  and  feed  upon  the  acorns.  This  species  of  bear  were  espe- 
cially adapted  to  furbearing,  which  was  long  and  of  a silky  texture, 
which  made  their  hides  valuable. 

During  the  war  they  were  not  hunted  and  multiplied  to  some 
extent,  but  after  peace  was  declared  and  restored  they  were  soon 
killed  out.  As  I remember  it,  the  last  one  killed  in  the  county  was 
near  where  White  Rose  cemetery  now  is  just  east  of  Wills  Point. 
He  came  up  Cedar  and  Wolf  Creeks,  and  was  crossing  over  to  the 
Sabine  River,  when  he  was  intercepted  and  by  aid  of  some  dogs 
was  brought  to  bay  and  killed. 

These  animals  were  much  hunted  when  the  people  depended 
largely  on  wild  meat  for  their  supply,  because  of  their  fat  and  oil, 
which  when  mixed  with  dried  buffalo,  beef  and  venison,  it  would 
soften  that  kind  of  meat,  making  it  much  more  palatable  and 
digestible. 


BEAVER. 

Beavers  were  never  sought  after  for  food,  but  their  fur  made 
them  profitable  to  early  settlers  who  needed  money  with  which  to 
buy  supplies,  especially  ammunition,  which  they  depended  upon 
largely  for  their  meat  supply.  The  largest  colony  of  these  animals 
known  to  have  existed  in  this  county  was  on  Slater’s  Creek,  near  the 
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line  of  Henderson  county.  Here  they  put  in  a dam  which  created 
a pond  covering  several  acres  of  land  and  made  quite  an  extensive 
home.  They  were  completely  killed  out  before  the  Civil  war,  but, 
after  peace  was  restored,  I think  in  the  winter  of  1865,  some  trap- 
pers drove  into  Edom  and  asked  how  far  it  was  to  the  beaver  run; 
on  being  told,  they  said  they  were  going  out  to  catch  the  beaver. 
They  were  told  that  the  beaver  had  been  killed  out  years  ago.  The 
trappers  replied  that  “there  were  lour  beavers  out  there,  and  they 
would  get  them,”  and  passed  on.  After  being  gone  two  nights  they 
passed  back  through  Edorn  on  their  w’ay  to  the  east  with  four  fresh 
beaver  skins,  which  broke  up  the  colony. 

These  animals  are  peculiar,  in  that  lone  beavers,  “bachelors,”  as 
they  are  called,  take  up  an  abode  to  themselves  and  dam  up  a swift 
running  branch,  which  will  produce  fish  enough  for  his  sustenance 
and  live  a lonely  life  all  to  himself. 

On  the  head  of  Mill  Creek  is  what  is  known  as  Beaver  Dam 
branch,  where  one  of  these  animals  made  his  home  until  killed  out. 


THE  OTTER 

This  is  a fine  fur-producing  animal;  it  has  an  elongated  head,  low 
body,  short  limbs,  short  broad  feet,  short  strong  compressed  curve- 
pointed  claws ; head  small  and  flat ; lives  in  clear  running  streams, 
on  a fish  diet.  The  head  and  body  is  long,  and  the  tail  is  about  half 
the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  and  is  flat,  which  makes  it  a good 
swimmer.  The  otter  inhabited  most,  if  not  quite  all,  the  running 
streams  in  the  county,  until  they  were  taken  by  trappers.  A few  of 
them  were  shot,  but  they  seldom  came  forth  in  daylight,  except 
when  they  were  hungry,  and  brought  a fish  ashore  to  eat,  hence 
they  were  seldom  killed  by  a gun.  They  remained  here  until  about 
1870. 


CATS. 

Of  these  we  have  four  distinct  varieties.  The  largest,  though 
fewest  in  number,  were  the  Mexican  lion  or  cougar.  They  were  in 
make-up  very  much  like  lions,  only  much  less  in  size.  In  hunting 
they  could  take  down  large  animals  and  usually  would  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  anything  they  killed  until  it  was  consumed,  before 
killing  another  animal,  so  they  were  conservators  of  their  food  sup- 
ply in  this  way. 

The  second  variety  was  the  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom  of 
animals.  I have  never  seen  but  few  of  them,  and  never  knew  of 
one  being  taken  without  dogs.  They  were  called  leopard-cats,  and 
were  as  regularly  spotted  as  a coach  dog  with  soft  fur,  small  ears 
and  well  proportioned  all  over  with  strong  claws,  which  was  their 
defense  and  armament  in  taking  food.  If  a dog  came  near  enough 
so  one  of  them  could  spring  upon  him,  fastening  the  claws  of  its 
forefeet  in  him,  it  would  dispatch  him  by  tearing  him  into 
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shreads  with  its  hind  claws.  No  prettier  hide  was  ever  dressed 
than  that  of  a leopard-cat,  when  shot  in  the  head  so  as  not  to  leave 
a hole  in  its  hide.  The  only  way  to  kill  them  was  by  shooting  while 
the  dog  held  them  at  bay. 


SQUIRRELS. 

Of  these  we  had  plenty  in  early  days  v/hen  big  game  furnished 
meat  in  abundance.  There  were  three  kinds  of  these  animals : The 
large  red  fox  squirrel  was  the  one  most  sought  for  eating  pur- 
poses. The  large  black  squirrel  was  nearly  as  large  as  the  red  fox, 
but  never  was  so  numerous.  Squirrels  furnished  a considerable 
amount  of  food  as  the  larger  game  began  to  give  out. 

MIGRATION  OF  SQUIRRELS. 

In  1858  came  the  greatest  migration  of  squirrels  that  was  ever 
known  in  this  country;  from  whence  they  came  or  whither  they 
\vent,  I know  not.  They  traveled  west  of  southwest;  were  poor 
and  emaciated.  All  day  long  they  might  be  seen  like  army  worms 
moving  on.  When  they  reached  the  Trinity  River  they  would  get 
a small  short  stick  and  hold  in  their  mouths  and  plunge  in  and  swim 
across,  if  their  strength  would  permit.  A man  could  stand  on  either 
bank  with  a club  in  hand,  if  he  was  cruel  enough,  and  kill  until  he 
sickened,  but  they  were  too  poor  to  eat. 

SECOND  MIGRATION. 

In  1872,  I believe  it  was,  we  had  another  migration  of  squirrels, 
but  these  animals  were  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  before.  While 
there  were  not  nearly  so  many  of  them,  they  were  in  much  better 
condition  than  their  kind  were  before.  They  seemed  a determined 
lot  of  little  creatures,  and  marched  as  did  those  of  former  years. 

The  Union — the  first  Baptist  Association  organized  in  Texas — 
was  instituted  at  Austin,  Travis  county,  October  8,  1840. 


The  first  legislature  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was 
convened  at  Saltillo,  and  organized  on  the  15th  of  August,  1824. 
The  office  of  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Texas  was  created  and 
Don  Jose  Antonio  Sancedo  was  appointed  as  first  incumbent. 


The  first  reunion  of  the  old  settlers  held  in  Van  Zandt  county 
was  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  county  on  Battle  creek, 
where  Chief  Bowles  was  killed,  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1857,  and 
was  addressed  by  Everett  E.  Lott,  George  W.  Chilton  and  Iv.  B. 
Hubbard.  John  Walling,  Sr.,  was  present  and  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  Chief  Bowles  fell  after  receiving  his  death  wound, 
which  place  was  marked  with  a drawing  knife  in  shaving  oil  the 
bark  of  a red  oak  tree.  The  tree  is  now  living. 
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CHAPTER  15. 


THE  RIVER  AND  LAKE  SABINE. 

When  Van  Zancit  county  was  organized  it  contained  all  of  its 
present  territory  as  well  as  all  the  territory  now  allotted  to  Wood 
county,  and  nearly  all  of  the  present  county  of  Rains,  and  the  Sabine 
River  approximately  divided  the  county  into  two  moieties.  At 
present  it  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  state  from  the  thirty- 
second  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  navigable 
for  300  miles.  It  has  its  source  in  Hunt  county,  and  drains  about 
17,000  square  miles  of  Texas,  emptying  into  Sabine  Lake  near  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  history  of  this  river  is,  in  a measure,  a part  of  the  history  of 
Van  Zandt  county.  I am  always,  under  all  circumstances,  ready 
and  willing  to  give  everyone  a square  deal.  Give  them  full  meas- 
ure, heaped  up  and  running  over,  for  every  good  act  done,  every 
good  word  spoken,  which  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  human  advance- 
ment or  human  happiness.  But  to  my  mind  there  has  been  entirely 
too  much  ink  wasted  in  telling  about  Thomas  Jefferson  making  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  Now,  after  more  than  one  hundred  years  have 
rolled  into  the  misty  past,  let  us  tell  the  truth  about  it.  Let  us  say 
dliomas  Jefferson  sent  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  James  Monroe  to 
offer  $2,000,000  which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  congress  for 
that  purpose,  for  the  purchase  of  the  Island  of  New  Orleans  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Mississippi  river.  That  seems  to  be  all  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  until  the  con- 
gress ratified  the  purchase  made  by  Livingston  and  Alonroe,  for  the 
sum  of  $15,000,000,  which  had  been  done  on  the  30th  day  of  April, 
1803,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the  14th  day  of 
July  following.  The  congress  ratified  the  treaty  by  and  with  the 
approval  of  President  Jefferson.  By  a treaty  with  Spain,  1819,  the 
river  Sabine  became  the  southwest  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase. So  that  brought  the  Sabine  River  into  prominence  as  an  in- 
ternational boundary.  Then  the  pot  began  to  boil.  A whole  volume 
could  be  written  about  the  different  faces  of  the  propositions  and 
counter-propositions,  as  to  whether  the  Neelies  River  or  the  Sabine 
was  the  true  boundary  line ; first  with  Spain,  then  with  Mexico. 
Diplomats  of  the  United  States  and  these  two  other  governments 
played  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  for  twenty  years  trying  to  settle 
the  heavyweight  question  as  to  which  of  these  two  rivers  was  the 
true  boundary  of  the  Louisiaiia  purchase.  Many  were  the  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  diilercnt  governments  to  demark  this 
boundary,  but  on  meeting  they  “blew  up”  so  to  speak,  and  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  demarcation  of  the  line  until  August  7,  1839,  just  one 
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week  before  the  battle  of  the  Cherokees  and  Texans  began  in  East 
Texas. 

The  joint  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Texas  republic  and 
the  United  States  met  in  New  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
and  proceeding  with  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary  line  but  be- 
cause of  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans,  the  commis- 
sion adjourned  to  reassemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  on 
October  15. 

Further  dallying  and  delays  deferred  the  commissioners  from 
meeting  until  the  15th  of  May,  1840,  the  joint  commissioners  met  at 
Greens  bluff  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sabine.  On  the  21st,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  and  erected  a circular  mound  of  earth 
fifty  feet  in  diameter  and  a bottle  was  buried  containing  the  follow- 
ing memorandum : 

“Be  it  remembered  that  on  the  21st  day  of  May,  1840,  the  demarcation 
of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Texas  was 
begun  at  this  point,  being  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
for  the  demarcation  of  the  boundary,  concluded  and  signed  by  the  re- 
spective plenipotentiaries  of  said  countries  at  Washington,  the  25th  day 
of  April,  1838.  Witness  our  signatures  this  21st  day  of  May,  1840.  John 
H.  Overton,  commissioner  of  United  States;  John  R.  Conway,  United 
States  surveyor.  Witness  J.  D.  Graham,  major  United  States  engineers; 
Memucan  Hunt,  commissioner  on  the  part  of  Texas.  By  the  commissioner. 
Geo.  W.  Smyth,  surveyor  of  Texas;  John  Henry  Young,  clerk  United 
States  commissioner.” 


On  the  4th  day  of  June,  the  thirty-second  parallel  was  reached 
and  marked.  When  the  commission  adjourned,  and  met  again 
February  14,  1841.  Many  more  delays  were  encountered  and  tinal- 
iy,  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1841,  the  Red  River  was  reached,  the 
line  being  found  to  be  106  miles,  2,083  feet  in  length  from  the  thirty- 
second  parallel.  Whth  the  completion  of  this  survey,  the  history 
of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  as  an  interna- 
tional line  abruptlv  ends. 

In  early  days  in  Texas  the  freebooters,  who  plied  the  African 
slave  trade,  made  Sabine  Lake  a port  of  entry,  for  the  reason  they 
could  land  in  Texas  or  Louisiana,  as  best  suited  their  convenience 
to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  of  human  freight.  From  1822  to  1839 
the  Sabine  River  was  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  so-called  because  that  tribe  possessed  the  lands  west  of  th?.t 
stream ; the  Prairie  Indians  holding  the  Trinity,  and  the  Caddoes 
occupying  Red  River  from  Texarkana  to  Shreveport.  During  the 
war  between  the  states  four  engagements  were  fought  on  Sabine 
Lake. 

On  the  morning  of  September  23,  1862,  two  sail  vessels  of  the 
federal  blockading  licet  entered  Sabine  Pass  and  opened  hre  on  the 
confederate  fort  at  that  place,  which  was  promptly  replied  to.  44ie 
cannonading  continued  all  day,  hut  the  confederate  guns,  being  of 
inferior  calibre,  their  shots  fell  short,  while  the  enemy’s  long  range 
guns  threw  their  shot  into  and  around  the  fort,  \\4ien  night  came 
on  Major  Irvine  spiked  his  four  cannon  and  retreated  to  Beaumont. 

On  the  night  of  October  29,  1862,  a small  body  of  Lieut.  Col.  A. 
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W.‘Spaits’  battalion,  under  Captain  Marsh,  secreted  themselves  below  j 
the  town  of  Sabine,  and  as  the  United  States  steamer  Dan,  with  a * 
schooner  in  tow  approached  going  up  the  channel,  poured  a heavy 
fire  into  the  crowded  decks  not  more  than  a hundred  yards  distance, 
killing  and  wounding  about  thirty  of  the  enemy.  The  next  morning 
the  enemy  took  revenge  by  shelling  the  town  and  burning  Wingate's  •, 

sawmill  and  dwelling  and  Stamp’s  dwelling.  On  January  31,  1863,  ■ 

two  confederate  cotton-clad  gunboats,  Josiah  Bell  and  Uncle  Ben,  1 

passed  out  of  Sabine  Pass  and  attacked  a Union  warship  of  nine  \ 

guns  and  a schooner  of  two  guns,  and  compelled  their  surrender.  ’ 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1863,  a spirited  affair  took  place  at  Sabine 
Pass  in  which  two  federal  gunboats,  the  Sachem  and  Clifton,  were 
surrendered  to  the  confederates.  1 

Because  of  the  heavy  long  leaf  yellow  pine  forest  on  the  lower 
Sabine  River  for  thirty  years  Sabine  Pass  has  been  a busy  theater  of 
lumber  exporting  trade  to  all  Europe.  Then  the  Beaumont  oil  fields  • 

gushed  forth  a million  dollars’  worth  of  oil  for  export. 


EVOLUTION  OF  ENVELOPE. 

There  are  many  persons  now  living  who  can  remember  the 
days  when  letters  went  through  the  mails  in  the  form  of  a folded 
sheet  of  paper  sealed  at  one  edge,  for  envelopes  were  not  in  com- 
mon use  until  about  1855.  In  that  year  a machine  was  patented 
for  producing  these  now  indispensable  covers  for  epistolary  cor- 
respondence— a machine  which,  as  compared  with  hand  labor,  did 
the  work  of  five  girls.  A better  machine  was  produced  in  1862, 
which  performed  the  work  of  seven  girls.  ITree  years  later 
came  the  machine  with  a device  for  gumming  the  flap  of  the  en- 
velope, which  did  the  work  of  ten  girls.  Next  came  another  ma- 
chine of  ‘American  device,  which  did  the  work  of  twenty  girls, 
and  is  still  largely  used.  This  has  a rival  in  an  invention  which 
gums,  prints,  folds  and  counts  the  envelopes  and  binds  them  with 
a paper  band  in  packets  of  twenty-five.  This  machine  supplants 
the  labor  of  thirty  girls. 


The  first  steamboat  to  ply  between  New  Orleans  and  Galveston 
was  the  Columbia.  This  service  was  inaugurated  in  1839. 


The  first  law  against  dueling  was  passed  by  congress  during 
the  session  of  1838-39.  The  author  of  the  law  was  James  Kerr, 
for  many  years  surveyor  of  De  A'itt’s  colony.  Col.  Kerr  was  the 
uncle  of  the  historian,  the  late  John  Henry  Brown.  Kerr  county 
is  named  for  him. 
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CHAPTER  16. 


THE  NECHES  RIVER. 

This  beautiful  and  historic  inland  river  has  its  source  in  Van 
Zandt  county,  about  Tunneirs  chapel  or  Colfax,  where  never  failing 
springs  of  clear,  freestone  water  gushes  forth,  forming  a stream  of 
considerable  size  from  the  time  they  reach  the  surface.  The  river 
runs  in  a southeasterly  direction,  parallel  with  the  Trinity  River, 
emptying  into  Sabine  Lake,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  long  by 
nine  miles  wide,  lying  between  Texas  and  Louisiana.  This  lake  is 
fed  by  both  the  Sabine  and  Neches  Rivers,  and  discharges  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  first  historic  event  that  claims  our  attention  regarding  this 
stream  occurred  on  the  20th  of  March,  1687,  when  Duhaut,  one  of 
Sieur  de  la  Salle’s  companions  fired  a shot  into  his  brain,  and  he 
fell  dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Neches  river.  La  Salle  was  a French 
explorer  of  considerable  note;  a man  of  wealth,  genius,  fortitude 
and  courage. 

In  1819  the  United  States  and  Spain  made  a treaty,  in  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Sabine  River  should  be  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween these  two  countries  for  a stipulated  distance,  and  for  twenty 
years  the  commissions  appointed  by  these  governments  first,  and 
later  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  wrangled  over  which  river  was 
meant  in  the  treaty — the  Neches  or  the  Sabine.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  the  Neches  River  was  the  western  line  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, and  the  eastern  line  of  Texas.  When  the  Cherokee’s  were 
driven  out,  two  important  battles  were  fought,  both  on  the  west,  or 
Texas  side  of  the  Neches  river.  A portion  of  that  river  now  is  the 
dividing  line  between  Smith  and  Van  Zandt  counties. 

Since  the  first  settlement  on  the  Neches  River,  this  magnificent 
waterway  has  played  a prominent  part  in  Texas’  development.  Its 
first  commercial  use  on  an  extensive  scale  came  with  the  inception 
of  the  lumber  business ; and  for  three  score  years  and  ten,  its  wa- 
ters have  contributed  to  the  success  of  that  business  in  east  Texas, 
both  in  the  floating  of  logs  to  the  mill  and  moving  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  market.  As  the  lumber  business  developed  and  communities 
sprang  up,  a general  commerce  ensued,  which  continued  until  the 
coming  of  railroads.  In  the  southeast  corner  of  Van  Zandt  county, 
on  the  Neches  River,  is  what  are  known  as  the  piny  woods  of  Van 
Zandt  county.  In  early  days  this  territory  was  almost  exclusively 
covered  with  gigantic  pine  forest.  Magnificent  specimens  of  the 
yellow  pine  well-nigh  covered  that  small  area  of  land. 
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JAMES  W.  THOMAS. 

Judge  James  W.  Thomas,  probably  numbered  among  the  oldest 
lawyers  in  Texas,  died  at  Abilene,  January  15,  1916,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years. 

In  1846  he  went  to  Dallas  from  Georgia,  and,  not  being  able  to 
secure  any  employment  there,  he  walked  200  miles  east  to  Rusk 
county.  He  was  a clerk  at  the  first  election  held  under  the  consti- 
tution of  Texas. 

Judge  Thomas  was  admitted  to  the  bar  following  his  services  in 
the  war  of  the  confederacy,  having  served  in  Company  D,  Twenty- 
second  Texas  infantry  volunteers.  Walker’s  division. 

James  W.  Thomas  was  an  early  settler  in  Van  Zandt  county; 
came  to  this  county  in  1848  and  settled  in  the  Edom  country.  On 
his  return  from  the  war  he  became  a partner  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness as  a member  of  the  firm  of  Ridgell,  Malone  & Thomas,  at 
Edom  for  a few  years.  He  then  moved  to  Comanche,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  newspaper  business  for  several  years,  during  which  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  then  moved  to  Ailene  and 
practiced  his  profession  until  his  death. 

It  was  from  Judge  Thomas  that  this  writer  learned  that  Judge 
John  C.  McCoy  hauled  lumber  from  Colthorp’s  mill,  in  Van  Zandt 
county,  to  build  the  first  framehouse  ever  built  in  Dallas;  also  that 
the  first  courthouses,  both  in  Dallas  and  Kaufman,  were  built  out  of 
lumber  cut  by  James  Colthorp  in  the  piny  woods  of  Van  Zandt 
county. 


The  first  white  child  born  in  \Mn  Zandt  county  was  Joseph 
Huffer,  a son  of  Sam  Huffer,  a prominent  surveyor  in  early  days, 
and  a grandson  of  Neal  Martin,  a pioneer  who  settled  and  died  in 
Van  Zandt  county  about  three  miles  north  of  Wills  Point.  ^Ir. 
Martin  was  on  the  island  of  Galveston  on  the  day  that  Jackson 
fought  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 


The  first  printer  to  settle  in  Van  Zandt  county  was  George  A. 
Hill,  who  settled  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sabine  river  about  10 
miles  northeast  of  Wills  Point.  His  home  is  now  in  Rains  county. 


The  first  cotton  sent  out  of  Texas  by  water  was  shipped  from 
Velasco  to  Matainoros  in  1831,  and  brought  62j4c  a pound. 


The  first  synod  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Texas  was  or- 
ganized at  Austin  in  1851  and  consisted  of  three  presbyteries. 
The  first  presbytery  was  that  of  the  Brazos,  instituted  April 
1840. 


The  first  Cecil  Rhodes  scholarship  awarded  to  a Texan  w^s 
given  to  Stanley  Royal  Asliby,  of  Alvin,  in  1904. 
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CHAPTER  17. 


I 

I GOOSE  LAKE. 

• NIdo  Miles  East  of  North  From  Wills  Point  Deserves  a Place  in  the  History 
F of  Van  Zandt  County,  Because  of  the  Fact  That  a Cavalry  Com- 
I pany  Regiment  Was  Drilled  and  Mustered  in  There  During  1861. 

' Just  at  this  time  much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  league  of 
nations  now  before  the  United  States  senate,  for  ratification  or  re- 
I jection.  Those  advocating  its  ratification  do  so  believing  it  will  pre- 
t vent  future  wars.  If  the  Civil  war  in  the  United  States  is  any 
I’  criterion  to  go  by,  a war  may  be  started  without  any  parliamentary 
^ ceremony. 

[ James  Buchanan  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause  he  had  advised  the  seizure  of  Cuba,  a province  of  Spain,  if 
Spain  would  not  sell  it  to  the  United  States,  on  terms  dictated  by 
the  republic. 

During  President  Buchanan’s  administration,  the  Knights  of  the 
I Golden  Circle,  a secret  organization,  was  organized  in  this  republic 
I with  a view  to  obtaining  Cuba  and  perpetuating  slavery.  The  na- 
tional  democratic  convention  met  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
I The  Knight’s  of  the  Golden  Circle  attempted  to  control  the  conven- 
I tion.  Failing  to  do  this,  the  convention  failed  to  make  any  nomi- 
I nation,  and  another  effort  was  made  to  nominate  candidates  at  Balti- 
f more,  Maryland,  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  two  candi- 
: dates  for  president  and  two  for  vice-president.  The  result  of  this 

f was  the  constitutional  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  president 
i and  Hanibal  Hamlin,  as  vice  president.  I should  think  by  the  time 
the  new  administration  came  in  on  the  fourth  of  March,  there  were 
fully  fifty  thousand  men  under  muster  in  the  south,  by  reason  of 
i the  activities  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 

The  secession  convention  met  at  Austin,  January  28,  1861.  The 
ordinance  of  secession  was  adopted  February  1st,  and  submitted  to 
E the  people  to  be  voted  upon  February  23d,  the  convention  recessing 
j until  March  2d,  on  which  day  the  vote  was  to  be  counted.  At  that 

r time  there  were  very  few  newspapers  in  Texas,  and,  the  fact  of  the 

business  was,  many  people  never  knew  there  was  any  election  on 
that  date.  I'he  vote  reported  for  Van  Zandt  county  was:  For 

secession,  181  ; against  secession,  127. 

The  convention,  during  its  first  sitting,  appointed  a committee  of 
safety,  of  which  John  C.  Robertson,  of  Smith  county,  was  chairman. 
This  committee  was  given  gilenary  powers  and  furnished  rosters  of 
the  officers  and  men  in  Texas,  organized  and  officered  by  tlie 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle ; with  power  to  recruit  by  volunteers, 
as  many  as  possible.  Under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  a substantial  force  under  Col.  Ben  McCullough,  during  the 
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night  of  February  16,  1861,  invested  the  federal  barracks  at  San  An- 
tonio, and  by  noon,  February  17th,  General  Twiggs,  United  States 
Army,  had  signed  all  the  articles  of  surrender  of  all  federal  troops 
in  Texas.  If  space  would  permit,  I could  give  the  number  of  all 
troops  at  a line  of  post  twelve  hundred  miles  long  in  Texas,  that 
were  surrendered  on  that  occasion. 

When  the  convention  met,  as  per  adjournment,  John  C.  Robert- 
son, chairman  committee  of  safety  reported:  “The  committee  are 

confident  of  having  obtained  federal  property  amounting  to  near 
$3,000,000,  at  a cost  of  less  than  $75,000  all  told. 

Remember  this  was  all  done  before  President  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated ; we  were  being  told  there  would  be  no  war. 

The  history  of  Goose  Lake  in  Van  Zandt  county,  worth  perpetu- 
ating, was  brought  about  in  this  way:  During  the  summer  of  1861, 

Goose  Lake  became  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  recruiting  a cavalry 
troop  of  one  regiment,  afterwards  known  as  the  Tenth  Texas 
cavalry,  Confederate  States  of  America,  Col.  M.  F.  Lock,  com- 
manding. This  regiment  was  organized  about  the  first  of  October, 
1861,  as  follows: 

Co.  A. — C.  D.  McKnight,  Captain,  from  Wood  county. 

Co.  B. — J.  Willson,  Captain,  from  Wood  county, 

Co.  C. — J.  H.  Tu  ker.  Captain,  from  Upshur  county. 

Co.  D. — Elllc  A.  Arp,  Captain,  from  Upshur  county. 

Co.  E. — Ras  Redwine,  Captain,  from  Rusk  county. 

Co.  F. — W.  D.  L.  F.  Craig,  Captain,  from  Panola  county. 

Co.  G. — Mat  Barton,  Captain,  from  Rusk  county. 

Co.  H. — Anderson  Whetstone,  Captain,  from  Van  Zandt  county. 

Co.  I. — R.  H.  Martin,  Captain,  from  Cherokee  county. 

Co.  K. — J.  H.  Todd,  Captain,  from  Smith  county. 

Of  all  the  m.en  that  went  out  in  Anderson  Whetstone’s  com- 
pany from  Goose  Lake,  in  1861,  I can  only  call  among  the  living 
today.  Dr.  W.  A.  Allen,  of  Silver  Lake,  Van  Zandt  county. 


CANTON. 

The  county  seat  of  Van  Zandt  county  was  laid  out  In  1850.  The 
first  term  of  the  district  court  was  opened  in  the  new  log  cabin  on 
the  7th  day  of  September,  1850.  Judge  Orin  Milo  Roberts  presided, 
in  exchange  with  Bennet  H.  Martin,  judge  of  the  ninth  district;  A. 
J.  Fowler,  district  attorney ; B.  W.  Anderson,  sheriff,  and  Allen 
Blair,  clerk  of  said  court. 

It  was  said  that  Judge  Roberts  was  at  that  time  living  at  San 
Augustine,  that  it  was  then  customary  for  all  the  lawyers  to  fall  in 
with  the  judge  and  as  they  expressed  it,  “ride  the  circuit”  with  him. 
That  when  they  reached  the  Neches  river  they  threw  heads  and  tails 
with  a Mexican  dollar  to  see  who  should  swim  across  the  river  for 
a boat  to  cross  over  the  stream  on  and  Judge  Roberts  lost  in  the 
game  and  swam  over  and  secured  the  boat. 

The  town  is  located  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  county. 
On  Mill  creek,  a tributary  of  the  Sabine  river,  which  creek  is  fed  by 
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numerous  springs  of  pure  freestone  water.  A brick  courthouse 
stands  near  the  center  of  the  court  plaza.  Long  rows  of  brick  build- 
ings encircle  court  square.  A brick  schoolhouse  is  located  about 
half  a mile  to  the  south,  a brick  jail  two  blocks  to  the  north  of  the 
courthouse.  Two  church  buildings  are  located  in  the  town,  which 
has  two  strong  banks.  Numerous  department  stores  and  other  busi- 
ness houses  go  to  make  up  the  quota  and  fill  the  demand  for  a well- 
developed  country  round  about.  Double  daily  car  mail  service  is 
had  from  Edgewood,  ten  miles  distance  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
railroad,  which  is  also  the  shipping  point  for  the  town,  which  has 
local  and  long  distance  telephone  service,  a modern  hotel,  two  brick 
kilns,  one  lumber  yard,  one  cotton  gin,  two  corn  mills,  lodge  halls 
for  each,  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows,  and  a weekly  newspaper  and 
a mayor,  town  council  and  marshal. 


WILLS  POINT. 

Was  laid  out  in  the  winter  of  1873,  by  General  Grenville  M. 
Dodge,  of  Iowa,  then  construction  engineer  for  the  California  Con- 
struction Company,  and  was  named  “lola,”  by  Major  W.  H. 
Abrams,  land  commissioner  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad.  It 
wore  this  name  for  a time  and  the  people  hereabouts  received  their 
mail  at  Canton,  which  was  supplied  at  that  place  by  Bradfiels  stage 
line  from  Marshall  via  Tyler,  Canton,  Prairieville  and  Kaufman  to 
Dallas,  three  trips  per  week.  But  it  dawned  upon  the  “lolans”  that 
as  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroad  trains  then  operated  between 
Shreveport  and  Dallas,  the  fuel  which  was  used  to  generate  steam 
was  wood  and  no  time  schedule  was  then  observed  by  the  hands 
operating  on  those  trains,  and  lola  had  several  business  houses  in 
which  the  counters  had  top  and  bottom  rails  and  the  operating  hands 
would  nearly  always  stop  the  trains  and  look  at  those  counters,  that 
Uncle  Sam  might  be  induced  to  supply  lola  with  mail.  To  this  end 
a petition  was  drawn  up  asking  the  postmaster  general  to  appoint 
T.  H.  White,  one  of  lola’s  citizens,  postmaster.  Uncle  Sam  agreed 
to  this  but  wrote  back  that  the  name  would  have  to  be  changed,  as 
one  postoffice  in  Texas  already  wore  the  sobriquet  of  lola.  Then 
the  name  of  Wills  Point  was  sent  in  and  T.  H.  White  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  and  the  office  was  opened,  with  Thomas 
McKain  as  assistant  postmaster  of  Wills  Point. 

The  city  is  located  exactly  on  the  summit  between  the  Sabine  and 
Trinity  rivers,  being  537  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  the  highest 
point  of  said  road  east  of  Fort  Worth,  in  Texas.  It  has  a mayor 
and  city  council  and  city  marshal.  It  has  a commodious  brick 
schoolhouse,  five  church  buildings,  lodge  halls  for  the  Masonic 
order,  the  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  The  city  has  a 
splendid  water  works  and  sewage  system,  ten  miles  of  cement  walks. 
Three  strong  banks  are  located  here,  one  wholesale  hay  and  grain 
dealer,  one  wholesale  grocer,  several  department  stores,  together 
with  hardware  and  furniture  stores,  grocery  and  dry  goods  stores 
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and  wagon  and  farm  implement  dealers.  One  50-barrel-a-day 
flour  mill,  one  cotton  oil  mill,  two  cotton  gins,  two  corn  mills.  An 
express  office  and  electric  light  plant  and  an  undertaking  estab- 
lishment, also  a newspaper.  There  is  a splendid  opening  for  a 
cotton  compress,  a modern  hotel,  an  ice  plant,  a potato  curing 
plant,  a bacon  curing  plant,  a fruit  canning  plant  and  a steam 
laundry.  A Carnegie  library  and  hot-house  floriculture  garden  is 
much  needed. 


EDGEWOOD. 

“Oh,  vot  ish  all  dis  earthly  pliss? 

Oh,  vot  ish  man’s  socksess? 

Oh,  vot  ish  various  kinds  of  dings? 

Und  vot  ish  habbiness?” 

The  bustling  little  city  of  Edgewood,  ten  miles  west  of  north  from 
Canton,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  1888,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. There  had  been  a siding  about  one  mile  east  of  where  this 
little  city  now  stands  called  vStevenson,  and  the  T.  8z  P.  had  a sec- 
tion house  there.  But  Wills  Point  and  Canton  pulled  off  a frightful 
war,  in  fact  the  fright  was  all  there  was  to  it.  Anterior  to  that. 
Canton  had  done  all  its  shipping  at  Whlls  Point,  but  Canton  decided 
to  cut  the  acquaintance  of  W.  P.  and  to  that  end  wanted  another 
shipping  point.  Col.  John  C.  Robertson  and  Judge  John  L.  Henry 
were  attorneys  for  Towles  Etals  in  the  contest  about  the  county 
seat  and  Colonel  Robertson  and  his  law  partner.  Col.  W.  S.  Plerndon. 
owned  a league  of  land  upon  which  this  thriving  little  city,  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  is  now  located.  So  they  told  Canton  if  they 
would  ship  to  that  point,  they  would  have  a siding  put  in  there 
and  a depot  put  up  at  that  point.  This  was  all  agreed  to  and  Col- 
onel Herndon,  who  by  the  way  was  something  of  a railroad  man, 
went  to  work  and  had  the  depot  put  up  and  Canton  employed 
John  P.  Groome  to  run  a line  from  Canton  through  the  woods  to 
the  depot.  Robertson  and  Herndon  employed  Henry  C.  IMan- 
ning  to  survey  and  map  their  land  and  they  divided  the  same  be- 
tween themselves  and  Edgewood  was  put  on  the  map  and  has 
been  Canton’s  shipping  point  ever  since.  This  is  a hustling  little 
city  of  live  merchants,  with  two  banks,  a large  brick  schoolhousc, 
two  cotton  gins,  two  commodious  church  buildings,  a spicy  little 
newspaper,  long  rows  of  brick  buildings,  good  clean  stocks  of 
merchandise,  hardware  and  implements,  and  a general  variety  of 
all  that  the  surrounding  country  wants  are  on  displa}^  at  com- 
peting prices;  an  express  office,  a local  and  long  distance  tele- 
phone system,  a lumber  yard,  and  up-to-now  hotel.  Edgewood 
is  an  original  dry  town,  nothing  stronger  than  soda  pop  was 
ever  vended  there. 


BEN  WHEELER. 

Situated  in  central  southeast  Van  Zandt  county,  is  a promising 
little  burg.  Situated  in  a rich  farming  country,  where  can  be  pro- 
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CHAPTER  18. 


SOME  CRIMES  IN  VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY. 


I Just  now  we  hear  considerable  talk  about  preventing  a future  war. 
i In  my  opinion,  the  master  stroke  to  prevent  such  an  occurrence 
'I  would  be  for  all  civilized  countries  to  enter  into  an  agreement  that 
4 all  future  wars  shall  be  fought,  if  fought  at  all,  with  voluntary 
forces  only. 

g After  secession  was  accomplished,  the  confederate  congress  pass- 
? ed  a conscript  law,  under  which,  all  men  were  ordered  to  enroll  for 
I military  service,  who  were  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty 
}J  years.  Enrolling  officers  were  appointed  for  each  county  and  they 
J were  authorized  to  appoint  others  for  each  subdivision  of  the  county 
I to  see  to  it  that  all  names  of  men  subject  to  service  was  properly 
J enrolled  therefor.  Then  a bill  was  passed  exempting  all  men  who 
'■I  owned  twenty  slaves  from  military  service  in  the  confederate  states. 
‘I  All  who  evaded  service,  or  failed  or  refused  to  enroll  for  service, 
I were  to  be  treated  as  deserters,  and  hunted  down,  put  in  irons  and 
I taken  to  some  camp  and  turned  over  to  the  commanding  officer  for 
court-martial. 

’j  The  first  blood  spilled  by  reason  of  these  strictures  in  Van  Zandt 
'4  county,  was  a man  by  the  name  of  Jackson,  who  lived  in  an  humble 
J cabin  at  Lawrence  Springs.  His  foreparents  had  fought  in  the  War 
of  1812,  and  he  said  he  would  never  fight  against  the  flag  of  his 
fathers. 

Gen.  Henry  E.  McCollough  was  stationed  at  Bonham,  and  Courts 
|1|  B.  Sutton,  a son  of  Blackstone,”  who  would  rather  hunt  others 
down  and  manacle  them  for  refusing  to  enroll  for  service,  than 
scrap  with  the  yankees,  and  whose  home  was  at  Clarksville,  in  Red 
River  county,  came  to  this  county  at  the  head  of  a bunch  of  “rough 
jl  riders,”  to  hunt  down  those  evading  service,  and  visited  i\Ir.  Jack- 
son’s  cabin  early  in  the  spring  of  1863,  shot  him  down  and  dragged 
him  out  of  his  cabin  and  left  him  for  dead ; but  he  lived  several  days 
^1  before  the  death  angel  relieved  him.  Many  other  horrible  atrocities 
^ were  enacted  under  these  laws,  but  I only  recount  this  one  to  show 
l;i  the  depravity  of  war. 


THE  FIRST  DEATH  PENALTY. 


THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS. 


Murder. 
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Spring  Terra,  18G6. 
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« On  this  day  came  the  prosecuting  attorney,  who  prosecuted  in  behalf  of 
I the  state,  and  the  defendant,  Frank  Wiley  Dink,  In  his  own  proper  person; 
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Joseph  Rushing,  Esq.,  was  appointed  by  the  court  attorney  for  the  defend- 
ant. The  parties  announced  themselves  ready  for  trial;  the  defendant 
plead  not  guilty  of  the  allegation  as  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  indictment. 

Whereupon  came  a jury  of  good  and  lawful  men,  towit,  M.  Manning 
and  eleven  others,  who  elected,  tried  and  sworn  to  try  this  cause  according 
to  law  and  evidence  and  assess  the  punishment.  Who,  after  hearing  the 
evidence  and  argument  of  counsels,  retired  under  the  charge  of  the  court 
to  consider  of  a verdict,  and,  after  due  deliberation  threin  had,  returned 
Into  court  the  following  verdict,  towit:  "We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendant 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  as  charged  in  the  indictment,  and  over 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  at  the  time  the  offense  was  committed.” 

"M.  MANNING,  Foreman.” 

It  is  therefore,  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court,  that  the 
defendant,  Frank  Wiley  Dink  be  kept  in  close  confinement  in  the  jail  of 
Van  Zandt  county,  until  Friday,  the  6th  day  of  July,  1866,  when  the  said 
defendant  will  be  taken  by  the  sheriff  of  Van  Zandt  county  from  said  jail 
to  a gallows  near  the  town  of  Canton,  to  be  prepared  for  that  purpose; 
then  and  there  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  a.  m.  and  two  o’clock  p.  m. 
of  that  day,  the  said  defendant,  F.  W'iley  Dink,  will  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  he  is  dead,  dead,  dead. 

On  the  19th  clay  of  June,  1865,  Governor  Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  of 
Texas,  reached  Galveston  by  steamship,  and  issued  a proclamation, 
putting  in  force  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  declaring  that  the 
emancipation  proclamation  was  then  and  thereafter  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  in  Texas. 

Some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  1865,  a Mr.  Houston,  living 
south  of  Canton,  went  to  Wood  county  with  a wagon  and  team,  and 
was  on  his  way  home,  somewhere  south  of  the  Sabine  River,  when 
he  camped  for  the  night.  While  he  was  preparing  his  supper  a 
young  negro  boy  came  to  his  camp  and  Mr.  Houston  gave  him  his 
supper.  Later  Mr.  Houston  laid  down  and  went  to  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  he  was  found  dead;  having  been  killed,  as  I remember 
it,  with  an  ax.  The  neighborhood  was  aroused,  and  a man  by  the 
name  of  Womac  struck  the  trail  of  the  negro  boy,  followed  him  up 
and  brought  him  back.  My  recollection  is  that  the  boy  confessed 
the  crime.  He  was  lodged  in  jail  and  later  tried,  convicted  and 
hanged  for  the  crime.  He  being  the  first  person  hanged  by  law  for 
crime  in  Van  Zandt  county;  and  the  only  negro  so  hanged  in  this 
county  up  to  this  time. 


MURDER  AND  ARSON. 

In  the  spring  of  1860  Mrs.  McClanahan  and  her  only  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  James  C.  Wheeler,  of  kin  to  Associate  Justice 
Royal  T.  Wheeler,  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  came  out  from 
Indiana,  and  for  that  season  rented  land  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Wright,  on  the 
Canton  and  Saline  road  where  it  crosses  the  old  Cherokee  boundary 
line.  The  following  fall  she  bought,  as  I remember  it,  520  acres  of 
land  of  the  John  C.  Payne  grants  on  Saline  Creek,  near  the  long 
bridge  and  built  them  a home  thereon.  In  the  winter  of  1866  Mr. 
Wheeler,  the  son,  went  to  take  cotton  to  the  gin  and  it  was  far  m 
the  night  when  he  reached  home  to  find  his  house  burned  and  his 
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mother  a charred  crisp  in  the  smouldering  ruins.  He  gave  the 
alarm  and  the  neighbors  responded  and  he  buried  the  charred  re- 
mains of  Mrs.  McClanahan  by  the  side  of  J.  M.  Irish,  her  father, 
who  had  moved  out  here  and  preceded  her  in  death.  In  a day  or 
so,  Augustus  Middleton,  a young  man  of  twenty  or  more  years  of 
age,  was  seen  cn  the  Saline  selling  and  exhibiting  things  that  people 
knew  belonged  to  Mrs.  McClanahan.  He  was  arrested  and  given  a 
preliminary  trial  before  a justice  of  the  peace  who  refused  him  bail. 
A habeas  corpus  writ  was  applied  for  and  granted  by  Associate  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  Stockton  P.  Donnelly,  at  Tyler  in 
August,  1867.  On  this  hearing  Middleton  was  granted  and  made 
bond  for  his  appearance  at  the  fall  term  of  the  district  court  of 
Van  Zandt  county.  At  the  fall  term  of  the  court  the  defendant 
failed  to  appear  and  a forfeiture  was  taken  on  his  bond.  His 
father  appeared  before  the  court,  and,  after  being  duly  sworn,  tes- 
tilied  that  his  son,  Augustus  i\liddleton,  was  dead.  In  this  way 
the  forfeiture  was  set  aside  and  Mr.  Middleton  decamped;  but 
several  times  after  that  Augustus  Middleton  was  heard  of,  “all 
alive  and  kicking,”  but  was  never  apprehended  for  the  crime. 


AN  OUTRAGEOUS  MURDER  WITHOUT  APPARENT  CAUSE. 

During  the  summer  of  1868  a number  of  lawless  characters 
banded  thcmsedves  together  round  about  the  Saline,  with  sym- 
pathizers in  other  portions  of  the  county  and  organized  a Ku- 
Klux-Klan,  so  called;  the  cause,  if  any  there  was  for  this  organiza- 
tion, was  best  known  to  its  participants.  Dr.  Page,  a modest,  un- 
assuming gentleman,  of  which  I never  heard  anything  approach- 
ing bad,  or  immoral  act,  was  taken  out,  maliciously  murdered  and 
his  head  severed  from  his  body  and  hung  to  a limb  in  a con- 
spicuous place,  with  a warning  card  attached  thereto  stating  that 
others  would  be  summarily  dealt  with.  A little  later  a mob  of  these 
culprits  visited  Canton,  took  possession  of  the  courthouse,  and  for 
several  days  drank  and  caroused  around  there.  At  that  time  the 
state  was  under  military  rule,  with  J.  J.  Reynolds,  whose  head- 
quarters was  at  Austin,  in  command.  Governor  Elish  M.  Pease 
was  civil  governor  of  the  state.  Capt.  Charles  Steelhammer, 
United  States  Army,  was  at  that  time  statToned  at  Cotton  Gin,  on 
the  line  of  Limestone  and  Freestone  counties,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  Canton  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  maintaining  law  and  order ; 
several  arrests  were  made  but  the  prisoners  all  escaped  and  none 
were  ever  brought  to  trial. 


THREE  KILLINGS  IN  ONE  DAY  AT  CANTON. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  a circus  was  billed  for  a show  at  Canton. 
Most  people  were  armed,  and  a feud  ensued  between  some  men 
named  Moore,  on  the  one  side,  and  Bottoms,  on  the  other.  As  I 
understood,  they  were  entire  strangers  to  each  other,  but  little  said 
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on  either  side,  a shooting  scrape  ensued,  and  the  toll  was  one  of 
the  Moore’s  and  two  of  the  Bottoms  were  killed,  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  to  tell  it.  I never  knew  of  anyone  being  put  upon  trial 
for  this  outbreak. 


BILL  OF  INDICTMENT  AGAINST  D.  C.  WHITE. 

THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  ' 

In  The  District  Court: 

County  of  Van  Zandt  May  Term,  1877. 

In  the  Name  and  hy  the  Authority  of  the  State  of  Texas:  The  grand 
jurors,  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  state  of  Texas  and  county  of  Van  Zandt. 
duly  sworn  on  their  oaths  by  the  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Van  Zandt 
county,  touching  their  qualifications  as  grand  jurors,  elected,  empaneled, 
pworn  and  charged  to  diligently  inquire  into  and  true  presentment  make 
of  all  offenses  against  the  public  laws  of  the  state  of  Texas  committed  in 
the  borders  of  Van  Zandt  county,  do,  upon  their  oaths,  present  to  and  in 
the  district  court  of  Van  Zandt  county,  that  D.  C.  White,  a transient  person, 
did.  In  said  state  of  Texas  and  county  of  Van  Zandt,  on  or  about  the  20th 
day  of  February,  A.  D.  1877,  with  force  and  arms,  did  then  and  there,  in 
and  upon  the  person  of  George  Conquest,  reasonable  creature  in  the  peace 
of  God  and  the  said  state  then  and  there  being,  wilfully,  feloniously  and 
of  malice  aforethought,  did  make  an  assault,  and  that  the  said  D,  C.  While 
with  a certain  shotgun  then  and  there  charged  with  gunpowder  and  leaden 
bullets,  which  the  said  D.  C.  White  in  his  hand  then  and  there  held,  the 
Bald  gun  being  then  and  there  a deadly  weapon,  then  and  there  wulfully, 
feloniously  and  his  malice  aforethought,  did  strike,  penetrate  and  wmund 
him,  the  said  George  Conquest,  in  and  upon  the  back  of  the  head  of  the 
Bald  Conquest  giving  to  him,  the  said  Conquest,  then  and  there  with  leaden 
bullets  aforesaid  discharged  and  shot  out  of  the  gun  aforesaid  by  the  said 
D.  C.  White  and  inflicting  in  and  upon  the  back  of  said  Conquest’s  head 
aforesaid  one  mortal  wound,  of  which  one  mortal  wound,  he,  the  said 
Conquest,  did  instantly  die,  and  so  the  jurors  aforesaid  upon  their  oaths 
aforesaid  do  say  that  he,  said  D.  C.  White,  the  said  George  Conquest  in 
the  manner  and  by  the  means  aforesaid,  did  kill  and  murder  him,  the  said 
George  Conquest,  contrary  to  the  statute  made  and  provided,  and  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  state. 

JNO.  F.  BLANCHARD. 

Foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

Filed  May  11,  1877. 

R.  H.  Allen.  Special  Clerk  D.  C.  V.  Z.  Co. 

State  Witnesses:  R.  C.  McKenzie, 

J.  W.  Barnett, 

J.  W.  Glower, 

John  Prescott, 

J.  E.  Bragg. 

The  facts  about  the  George  Conquest  murder  case,  as  I remember 
them,  are  about  as  follows : 

Mr.  Conquest  was  an  Englishman.  He  had  lived  in  Missouri 
but  had  moved  to  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  He  was  sulTcring  from 
tuberculosis  and  wanted  to  travel  for  his  health;  he  therefore 
bought  a few  goods,  a wagon  and  two  mules  and  hired  White  to 
drive  the  wagon  for  him  and  started  out  peddling.  He  had  reached 
the  Owlet  Green  neighborhood,  in  Van  Zandt  coimty,  and  struck 
camp  for  the  night.  He  was  later  found  dead  at  his  camping  place. 
D.  C.  White  was  indicted  for  the  crime.  The  matter  had  lain 
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dormant  for  sometime,  when  Mr.  A.  D.  Tanner  (now  of  Okla- 
homa), who  was  then  deputy  sheriff  of  Van  Zandt  county,  came  to 
me  and  talked  the  matter  over  with  me.  I remembered  that  Philip 
[ Koonce,  a tenant  of  mine,  had  brought  Dan  White  to  me  some 
L years  before  for  me  to  pay  him  for  cotton  picking.  I told  Mr. 
I Tanner  that  I thought  that  we  might  get  a line  upon  White.  So  the 
; next  Sunday  morning  I drove  out  to  Mr.  Koonce’s  and  we  walked 
i out  over  the  fields  looking  at  the  crops,  when  I asked  Mr.  Koonce 
i what  had  become  of  White.  He  told  me  that  White  was  at,  or  near 
Minden,  Louisiana;  that  he,  himself,  came  from  Minden  to  Texas, 
[ and  had  known  White  there  many  years.  With  this  information 
I Mr.  Tanner  secured  a requisition  from  the  governor  of  Texas  on 
the  governor  of  Louisiana,  and  had  it  honored  by  the  governor  of 
? Louisiana.  With  these  papers,  he  asked  me  to  go  to  Minden  with 
him  and  I consented  to  do  so.  We  went  to  Shreveport,  where  I 
' had  a friend,  who  gave  us  a letter  to  a trusted  friend  of  his  in  Min- 
den. With  this  we  boarded  a Concord  Stage  and  was  driven 
’ through  the  Red  Shoot  country,  over  terrible  bad  roads,  and  the 
, stage  lurched  quite  a good  deal,  so  by  the  time  we  reached  iMindcn, 
I Mr.  Tanner  was  very  sick  and  nervous.  I secured  for  him  a good 
; room  in  a hotel,  and  requested  the  landlord  to  attend  to  all  of  his 
f wants  and  went  out  to  see  what  could  be  done  regarding  Mr.  White. 
i I was  only  a private  citizen  and  the  officer  who  was  authorized  to 
, execute  the  writ  was  physically  unable  to  do  so.  The  letter  that  I 
f had  enabled  me  to  secure  the  services  of  a deputy  sherilf  there,  and 
■ Mr.  Tanner  turned  over  the  papers  to  me  and  the  deputy  and  my- 
self went  some  eight  miles  north  of  Minden ; and,  as  we  were 
: traveling  along,  met  Mr.  White  in  a narrow  bridle  path,  in  a great 
pine  forest,  and  made  him  a prisoner.  At  his  request  we  went  with 
him  to  his  sister’s  home  nearby,  where  he  changed  his  clothes  and 
‘ gave  some  instructions  about  his  business  affairs.  We  then  started 
? with  him  and  reached  Minden  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  To  my 
delight  we  found  Mr.  Tanner  very  much  improved  and  ready  for 
' his  return  trip.  We  secured  a stage  and  reached  Shreveport  just 
at  daylight  next  morning  and  placed  our  prisoner  in  jail.  We  rested 
up  there  until  the  next  morning  when  we  caught  an  early  train  out 
for  Texas.  We  got  off  the  train  at  Wills  Point  and  started  for 
Canton,  reaching  there  by  the  middle  of  the  evening,  where  the 
prisoner  was  delivered  to  the  sheriff  of  Van  Zandt  county  for 
safe  keeping. 


r JUDGMENT  OF  CONVICTION. 

i THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS  ] 

No.  1465  Vs.  i 6th  May,  1881. 

D.  C.  WHITE  j 

- This  cause  being  called  for  trial  May  the  6th,  A.  D.  1S81,  and  the  plain* 
I tiff  being  represenied  by  her  counsel,  J.  S.  Hogg,  and  the  defendant  appear- 
k ing  in  open  court  in  person  as  well  as  by  attorney,  both  parties  announced 
[ ready  for  trial;  whereupon  the  defendant  was  arraigned  in  open  court  and 
r plead  “not  guilty”  to  the  allegations  of  the  iudictineut;  whereupon  a Jury 
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of  good  and  lawful  men,  towit:  J.  F.  Barfiedl  and  eleven  others  were 
Belected,  empanelled  and  sworn  according  to  law. 

May  7th,  A.  D.  1881.  This  day  the  evidence  in  this  case  being  submitted 
to  the  jury  after  receiving  tne  charge  of  the  court  retired  in  charge  of 
an  officer  to  consider  of  their  verdict,  and  after  due  deliberation  returned 
Into  open  court  the  following  verdict:  “We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendant 
guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  and  assess  his  punishment  at  death.” 

“J.  F.  BARFIEDL,  Foreman.” 

It  Is  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  that  defend- 
ant, D.  C.  White  be  punished  as  it  has  been  determined  by  the  jury  in  this 
case,  and  that  he  be  remanded  to  the  county  jail  to  await  the  further 
action  of  this  court. 


SENTENCE  OF  DEATH  PRONOUNCED. 

THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS 

District  Court,  November  Term,  A.  D.  1881. 
County  of  Van  Zandt.  J November  2Gth,  1881. 

,The  State  of  Texas 
Vs.  No.  14G5 
D.  C.  White. 

This  day  came  the  district  attorney,  J.  S.  Hogg,  prosecuting  the  pleas 
of  the  state,  and  the  sheriff  by  oj’der  of  the  court  brought  the  defejidant, 
D.  C.  White,  into  open  court,  who  on  a former  term  of  the  district  court 
of  Van  Zandt  county,  towit: 

May  term,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one,  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  murder  of  the  first  degree,  and  his  punishmnt  fixed 
at  dedih,  by  a jury  of  Van  Zandt  county,  Texas,  on  a bill  of  indictment 
presented  in  the  district  court  of  Van  Zandt  county,  Texas,  and  an  appeal 
having  been  taken  by  the  defendant  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  state  of 
Texas,  on  the  judgment  of  this  court,  which  said  appeal  being  heard  by 
the  said  court  of  appeals,  and  the  mandate  of  said  court  of  appeals  having 
been  received;  and  it  appearing  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  said  appelate 
court  that  there  was  no  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  court  below; 

It  w'as  therefore  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court  of  appeals 
that  the  judgment  be  in  ail  things  affirmed; 

It  is  therefore  the  order  and  sentence  of  this,  the  district  court,  that  the 
defendant,  D.  C.  White,  be,  on  Friday  the  3rd  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1882, 
by  the  sheriff  of  Van  Zandt  county,  Texas,  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is 
dead,  dead,  dead;  and  that  the  same  be  done  according  to  law  in  such  cases. 
And  it  is  further  ordered  by  the  court  that  he  be  remanded  to  the  custody 
of  the  sheriff  of  Van  Zandt  county,  Texas,  until  the  day  and  date  last 
aforesaid,  then  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid,  and  the  clerk  of  this  court 
Isoue  to  said  sheriff  this  ordei  of  execution  as  required  by  law. 


This  is  the  only  white  man  hanged  after  a fair  and  impartial  trial 
before  a judge  and  jury  in  Van  Zandt  county. 


JUDGE  JOHN  C.  ROBERTSON. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  March  10,  1824,  in  Hancock 
county,  Georgia,  and  moved  to  Chambers  county,  Alabama,  in  1837. 
He  was  educated  in  Oakbowery  college,  and  graduated  in  1845  from 
the  Harvard  university  in  Massaclmsetts.  kic  was  married  to  Mi>8 
Sarah  Goodman  in  September,  1845,  and  moved  to  Texas  in  1851. 
locating  at  Tyler,  lie  was  a member  of  the  secession  convention 
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held  at  Austin  in  1861,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  appointed  by  that  convention.  In  1866  he  and  the  late  \V. 
S.  Herndon  formed  a co-partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Tyler. 
In  1877  he  with  the  late  Associate  Judge  John  L.  Henry  was  em- 
ployed by  Capt.  T.  J.  Towles  and  others  as  attorneys  in  the  con- 
tested election  case  from  Van  Zandt  county,  which  resulted  in  the 
records  of  Van  Zandt  county  being  returned  from  Wills  Point  to 
Canton.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  district  judge,  and 
re-elected  in  1880.  During  his  term  of  office  as  district  judge  D.  C. 
White,  a transient  person,  was  tried  before  him  in  Van  Zandt  coun- 
ty, for  the  murder  of  George  Conquest,  and  was  convicted.  Judge 
Robertson  pronounced  the  sentence  that  “he  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  dead,  dead,  dead.” 

In  1884,  Judge  Robertson  resigned  the  judgeship  and  died  in 
Tyler,  in  1895. 


GOVERNOR  JAMES  STEPHEN  HOGG. 

Was  bom  March  24th,  1851,  in  Cherokee  county,  Texas.  He 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction.  His  parents  were  Joseph  Lewis 
and  Lucinda  McMath  Hogg,  who  came  to  Nacogdoches  in  1839  and, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  they  settled  in 
Cherokee  county. 

James  Stephen  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  he 
set  about  fighting  the  battles  of  life  in  an  honorable,  manly  way.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  a strange  freak  on  life’s  highway  caused 
him  to  enter  the  office  of  the  National  Index,  a weekly  newspaper 
published  at  Tyler,  Texas;  H.  C.  IManning,  managing  editor,  and 
Van  Hamilton  foreman  of  the  presswork.  Here,  as  I remember  it, 
he  worked  as  typesetter  until  he  attained  his  majority,  when  he  se- 
cured a small  press  and  a few  fonts  of  type  and  established  a paper 
of  his  own  at  Longvdew.  Subsequently  he  moved  it  to  Quitman,  in 
Wood  count}q  where  the  “Quitman  News”  was  edited  and  published 
by  Mr.  Hogg  for  several  years.  He  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace 
of  the  Quitman  precinct  in  1873,  when  he  retired  from  the  newspa- 
per business.  He  commenced  the  study  of  law  while  meting  out 
justice  to  the  transgressors  of  the  law  in  Quitman  precinct.  In 
1874  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  Stinson,  daughter  of  James  A. 
Stinson  of  Wood  county,  Texas.  He  joined  the  church  and 
was  baptized  by  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Fitsgerald,  who  was  the  first 
county  clerk  of  Van  Zandt,  Wood  and  Rains  counties.  Mr.  Hogg 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875;  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession  and  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Wood  county  in 
1878.  In  1880  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  Seventh 
judicial  district.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  of  dis- 
trict attorney,  he  prosecuted  some  hard  characters  in  Van  Zandt 
county,  and  frequently,  when  a venire  was  summoned  in  a felony 
case,  he  would  bring  the  list  to  the  writer  hereof,  and  would  go  over 
it,  asking  about  the  character  and  standing  of  the  jurors,  and  make 
notations  thereof  to  aid  him  in  selecting  a jury  to  try  the  case.  He 
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prosecuted  Dan  White,  the  only  white  man  ever  hanged  by  law  in 
Van  Zandt  county.  White  was  charged  by  bill  of  indictment  with 
the  murder  of  George  Conquest,  a peddler,  who  was  killed  in  the 
Owlet  Green  settlement  and  his  body  found  in  a lonely  place  on  a 
dim^  road  some  days  after  his  death.  The  evidence  was  all  circum- 
stantial and  White  was  not  apprehended  for  some  years  after  the 
murder  was  committed,  but  he  received  a sentence  of  death  and  was 
executed  for  the  crime. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  years’  service  as  district  attorney  Mr. 
Hogg  voluntarily  retired  to  private  life.  He  was  a conspicuous 
figure  at  all  state  democratic  conventions,  as  member  from  his  coun- 
ty, and,  in  this  way,  in  early  life,  became  personally  acquainted  with 
the  politicians  of  the  state.  In  1884  he  moved  to  Tyler  and  de- 
voted his  time  to  the  practice  of  law.  At  that  time  Tyler  held  the 
keys  to  the  political  situation  in  Texas;  and  from  that  headquarters, 
state  and  district  officers  were  made  and  unmade  to  order.  In  1886 
Mr.  Hogg’s  name  was  entered  as  an  aspirant  for  attorney  general  of 
the  state.  When  the  state  democratic  convention  met  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation  for  attorney  general  on  the  democratic  ticket. 
He  was  elected  along  with  the  balance  of  the  state  ticket.  He  was 
nominated  a second  time  in  Dallas  on  August  15.  1888,  by  acclama- 
tion, to  succeed  himself  and  was  elected.  In  1890  he  was  a candi- 
date on  the  democratic  ticket  for  governor  of  Texas.  The  state 
convention  met  at  San  Antonio,  August  13th,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  ballot,  he  was  nominated  for  governor,  by  acclamation.  He  re- 
ceived at  the  polls,  the  following  November,  a majority  of  197,000 
votes — the  largest  ever  polled  for  a candidate  for  that  office  in 
Texas.  The  inauguration  occurred  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  the  new  state  capitol,  January  20,  1891.  The  in- 
augural address  was  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

When  the  state  democratic  convention  met  at  Houston,  in  1892, 
he  was  opposed  by  George  Clark,  who  had  quite  a following.  How- 
ever, the  state  organization  was  with  Hogg.  The  Clark  faction,  on 
account  of  the  irreconcilable  differences  with  the  main  body,  with- 
drew from  it  and  effected  a separate  organization.  So,  when  the 
roll  of  delegates  was  called.  Governor  Hogg  was  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation and  subsequently  elected.  After  his  term  of  office  ex- 
pired Governor  Hogg  retired  to  private  life.  He  formed  a co- 
partnership, in  the  practice  of  law,  with  James  H.  Robertson  of 
Austin,  which  lasted  some  years.  In  1895  Mrs.  Hogg  died  in 
Colorado;  her  remains  were  brought  to  Austin  and  laid  to  rest  in 
the  city  cemetemy.  They  had  a large  and  interesting  family,  most  of 
whom  live  in  Texas.  Governor  Hogg  died  March  7,  1906,  and  his 
remains  found  a last  resting  place  in  Austin  by  the  side  of  his  life 
companion. 
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CHAPTER  19. 

HENRY  F.  GOODNIGHT,  WILLS  POINT,  TEXAS. 

The  Goodnights  came  from  Kentucky,  and  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  named  Henry  also.  He  was  a farmer  and,  later  in  life, 
moved  to  Missouri  and  died  there.  He  was  the  father  of  James 
Goodnight  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Tennessee  and  was  also  a 
farmer,  and  came  to  Texas  in  1849.  He  married  Elizabeth  Helm  in 
1838.  She  was  born  and  reared  in  Kentucky.  They  had  seven 
children.  Neither  of  the  parents  are  now  living.  He  died  in  1854, 
she  is  1873,  in  Henderson  county,  Texas.  Mr,  Goodnight  himself 
was  born  in  Marshall  county,  Kentucky,  November  11,  1844.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Henderson  county.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  several  varieties  of  commercial  life,  being  at  the 
date  of  his  death  president  of  the  Van  Zandt  National  bank.  He 
began  to  be  a banker  January  2,  1902.  He  served  his  city  as  al- 
derman for  five  years.  In  1872  he  married  Miss  B.  hi.  Nall,  of 
Howard  county,  Arkansas,  but  who  was  a native  of  Alabama.  They 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  H.  T.  Fry.  ^Ir. 
Goodnight  lived  in  the  county  for  twenty-six  years,  and  came  from 
Goshen,  Henderson  county.  He  came  wdth  his  father  to  Texas 
from  Kentucky  in  1849,  and  may  well  be  denominated  an  old  Texan. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Christian  church  and  a Mason.  He  served 
in  the  civil  war,  first  as  a private,  then  as  corporal.  He  was  in  the 
Thirty-fourth  Texas  cavalry,  and  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Mans- 
field, Pleasant  Hill  and  Yellow  Bayou.  He  was  murdered  in  his 
home  at  Wills  Point,  Texas,  on  June  7,  1916. 


TWO  OUTRAGEOUS  MURDERS  AND  ONE  DESPERATE 
ASSAULT  TO  MURDER. 

Among  the  modern  homes  in  Wills  Point,  the  Goodnight  resi- 
dence, in  east  Wills  Point,  ranks  first.  At  this  palatial  home,  on 
or  about  the  seventh  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1916,  Captain  Henry  F. 
Goodnight  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Goodnight,  were  foully  nuir- 
dered,  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Alice  Moreau,  wife  of  Robert  J. 
Moreau,  was  beatcji  into  insensilnlity.  The  deed  was  done  in  the 
nighttime,  and  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  trial  of  the  case  showed 
that  Dr.  Harry  T.  Fry  an  1 his  wife,  who  is  a daughter  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Goodnight,  called  at  the  Goodnight  home  in  the  early 
evening  and  took  Mrs.  Moreau  and  little  daughter,  Josephine,  and 
Captain  Goodnight  for  an  automobile  ride,  returning  about  nine 
o’clock  p.  m.  R.  J.  Moreau,  his  little  son  and  daughter  and  Mrs. 
Goodnight  were  left  at  home.  About  3:25  o’clock  next  merning 
R.  J.  Moreau  called  City  Marshal  J.  IL  Harris  and  told  liiin  his  wife 
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had  been  injured.  He  also  called  Mrs.  A.  W.  Meredith  and  told 
her  of  his  wife’s  condition.  This  alarming  news  caused  the  people 
of  the  city  of  Wills  Point  to  collect  in  numbers  and  make  some 
investigation.  Captain  Goodnight  was  found  in  his  room  mortally 
wounded  and  the  lifeless  body  of  Mrs.  Goodnight  Vv^as  found  in  the 
cellar  underneath  the  residence.  Captain  Goodnight  died  the  next 
day  about  2 o’clock  p.  m. 

R.  J.  Moreau  was  arrested  and  charged  by  a bills  of  indictment 
with  these  crimes.  On  Monday,  April  2,  1917,  R.  J.  IMorcau  was 
arraigned  before  District  Judge  J.  P.  Warren  on  the  indictment 
charging  him  with  the  murder  of  Capt.  H.  F.  Goodnight,  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  in  Van  Zandt  county,  on  or  about  the  seventh 
day  of  June,  A.  D.  1916.  The  state  was  represented  by  District 
Attorney  D.  M.  Maynor,  Angus  Wynne,  County  Attorney  Earl  M. 
Greer,  Clarence  E.  Gilmore  and  W.  B.  Wynne.  The  defendant 
was  represented  by  J.  G.  Kearby,  R.  M.  Lively  and  J.  C.  Muse.  On 
the  following  Monday,  at  5 o’clock  p.  m.,  the  judge  submitted  his 
charge  to  the  jury  and  they  retired  to  consider  their  verdict. 

AN  INTERESTING  TRIAL  IN  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF 
VAN  ZANDT  COUNTY. 

R.  J.  MOREAU  GIVEN  LIFE  TERM  SENTENCE. 

Defendant  Accepts  Sentence  After  Being  Convicted  of  the  Murder  of 
Captain  H.  F.  Goodnight. 

We,  the  jury,  find  that  the  defendant  is  now  sane. 

L.  WALTERS,  Foreman. 

We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendant,  R.  J.  Moreau,  guilty  of  murder  a.^ 
cl'arged  in  the  indictment  and  assess  his  punishment  at  ninety-nine  years 
In  the  penitentiary. 

L.  WALTERS,  Foreman. 

These  were  the  verdicts  rendered  Tuesday  morning,  April  17, 
1917,  about  8 o’clock  by  the  jury  in  the  case  of  state  vs.  R.  J.  Mor- 
eau, charged  by  indictment  with  the  murder  of  Capt.  II.  F. 
Goodnight  at  the  Goodnight  home  in  Wills  Point,  on  the  night  of 
June  6,  1916.  It  is  stated  that  on  the  first  ballot  eight  of  the 
jurors  stood  for  hanging,  two  for  either  life  term  or  hanging  and 
two  for  life  term.  Most  of  the  jurors  were  farmers  and  it  is 
stated  that  but  for  the  fact  that  they  were  badly  needed  on  their 
farms  the  death  penalty  would  have  been  more  strongly  insisted 
upon  before,  the  final  verdict  was  rendered. 

The  following  citizens  constituted  the  jury; 

J.  O.  Martin,  farmer,  residing  in  the  Willow  Springs  community. 

Klrg  Walters,  farmer,  five  miles  south  of  Canton. 

L.  H.  Pettigrew,  farmer,  near  Edge  wood. 

W.  J.  Martin,  farmer,  Canton. 

R.  R.  Moore,  merchant,  Edom. 

N.  B.  Henncgar,  farmer,  near  Edgewood. 

S.  A.  Neely,  farmer,  Willow  Springs. 

R.  E.  Lee,  farmer.  Small. 

W.  J.  McCaflity,  farmer.  Stone  Point. 

W.  T.  Pierce,  farmer,  Willow  Springs. 
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J.  W.  Vines,  farmer,  near  Small. 

W.  X.  Halbrook,  farmer,  three  miles  east  of  Canton. 

After  a consultation  of  the  attorneys  with  the  defendant  and 
his  relatives,  he  appeared  in  open  court  Tuesday  cveninj^  ahout  8 
o’clock  and  accepted  sentence.  The  final  scene  was  quite  a con- 
trast to  scenes  on  the  days  of  the  trial  when  the  crowds  filled  all 
available  space  in  the  courtroom,  not  more  than  a half  dozen  j-eo;)!c 
outside  of  the  attorneys  and  court  oftkials  being  present  when  ;!ic 
defendant  accepted  the  sentence.  It  will  be  remembered  th.at  .Mo- 
reau still  has  two  cases  on  the  docket  against  him  in  conneetioTi 
with  the  Goodnight  tragedy,  one  a charge  of  murder  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Goodnight  and  one  for  assault  with  attetnj)! 
to  murder  his  wife.  These  cases  will  remain  on  the  docket  "uhicct 
to  call  but  they  will  not  be  called  for  trial  so  long  as  the  delcnd.itu 
remains  in  the  penitentiary  serving  the  present  sentence.  Sh.oind 
he  be  pardoned,  then  these  cases  will  be  tried. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH. 

Robert  J.  Moreau  is  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  born  and  rc.arcd 
near  Cottonport,  Louisiana,  on  a farm.  Educated  in  ihc  jnfi^hc 
and  private  schools  of  his  parish,  and  at  the  age  of  about  eighu.m 
years  began  teaching  school.  He  taught  for  seven  or  eight  yc.tr >. 
after  which  he  studied  law  for  two  years  at  Marksville.  Lnr.;.>i.uu, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  practiced  some  two  years 
before  marrying  IMiss  Alice  Goodnight  of  Wills  Point.  He  i'  oi 
French  nationality  and  spoke  both  the  English  and  I'rencli  ! .u- 
guage,  the  parish  in  which  he  lived  having  mostly  people  ot  hrcr.cli 
descent.  He  stood  the  bar  examination  in  Texas  after  coming  to 
Wills  Point. 
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CHAPTER  20. 


WHITE  ROSE  CEMETERY.  RELIGIOUS  AND  FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS.  RED  CROSS  ORGANIZATIONS. 

WHITE  ROSE  CEMETERY,  WILLS  POINT. 

No  history  of  Van  Zandt  county  will  ever  be  complete  without  a 
word  of  commendation  of  the  White  Rose  cemetery  association  of 
Wills  Point.  This  association  has  been  chartered  by  the  state  of 
Texas.  It  purchased  a plat  of  ground  which  it  had  laid  out  in  lots 
and  blocks,  with  appropriate  drives  and  walks  through  it. 

The  association  will  sell  a family  lot  for  ten  dollars,  and  the 
purchaser  is  inhibited  from  ever  selling  the  lot  for  more  than  that 
amount.  If,  after  one  has  bought  a lot  and  chooses  to  do  so,  such 
purchaser  can  enter  into  a contract  for  the  care  and  upkeep  of  said 
lot  for  all  time  to  come,  by  placing  with  the  association  a sum  of 
money  or  securities  to  be  held  in  trust,  using  only  the  interest  ac- 
cruing therefrom,  for  the  care  and  upkeep  of  the  lot,  and  from 
time  to  time  re-investing  the  principal  so  as  to  keep  it  on  an  earn- 
ing basis.  Those,  who  have  no  permanent  endowment  fund  and 
have  friends  or  relatives  buried  in  \Vhite  Rose  cemetery,  are  an- 
nually requested  to  donate  something  for  the  care  and  upkeep  of 
the  lot  in  said  cemetery  owned  by  those  buried  there. 

The  association  employs  a sexton  annually,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
constantly  attend  to  the  cemetery  day  by  day  the  year  round.  Kindly 
disposed  people  have  by  will  and  otherwise  made  handsome  dona- 
tions to  the  White  Rose  Cemetery  association  to  be  by  the  same 
expended  in  beautifying  the  drives  and  walks  of  the  cemetery,  and 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  the  sexton;  and  in  this  way  the  White 
Rose  cemetery  is  being  kept  as  neat  and  tidy  as  is  a national 
cemetery. 


RELIGIOUS  AND  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  COUNTY. 

There  are  organized  churches  in  almost  every  community  in  the 
county;  all,  however,  of  the  Protestant  faith.  They  are:  The 

Primitive.  Baptists;  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  south;  the 
Missionary  Baptists;  the  Presbyterians;  the  Christians;  the  Holi- 
ness; the  Adventists  and  the  Apostolics.  There  are  two  branches 
or  organizations  of  the  Baptist  church ; one  known  as  the  “board” 
and  one  as  the  “anti-board  or  convention.”  The  difTerence  be- 
tween the  two  not  being  a matter  of  faith,  but  a matter  of  control 
of  finances.  There  are  also  two  branches  or  organizations  of  the 
Presbyterian  church ; one  known  as  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
and  the  other  the  Presbyterian  church  United  States  of  America. 
There  are  also  two  branches  or  organizations  of  the  Christian 
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I church;  one  known  as  the  "progressives”  and  the  other  as  the 
f "non-progressives.” 

I Each  of  the  foregoing  churches  have  their  Sunday  schools  and 
I other  auxiliary  institutions. 

I 

I Another  organization  in  the  county  that  is  very  worthy  of  mem- 
I tion  is  the  Red  Cross,  which  did  so  much  good  work  in  the  world 
j war.  There  was  a Red  Cross  organization  in  almost  every  com- 
i munity  in  the  county,  and  one  Red  Cross  chapter,  which  was  lo- 
• cated  at  Wills  Point. 


FRATERNAL  ORDERS. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  fraternal  organizations  in  Van 
Zandt  county,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain. 
There  may  be  others  in  the  county,  and,  if  such  is  the  case,  they 
are  not  intentionally  left  out.  There  are  also  fraternal-mutual 
insurance  organizations  in  the  county  that  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
names  and  locations  of. 

MASONIC  LODGES. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Sub-Ordinate  or  Blue  Lodges  of 
the  Masonic  Order  in  Van  Zandt  county,  showing  their  number  and 
location:  Castillian  Lodge  No.  141,  Canton;  Pine  Lodge  No.  303, 

Ben  Wheeler;  Wills  Point  Lodge  No.  422,  Wills  Point;  Grand 
Saline  Lodge  No.  864,  Grand  Saline;  Edgewood  Lodge  No.  870, 
Edgewood;  Colfax  Lodge  No.  904,  Colfax. 

The  following  is  a list  of  other  Masonic  orders  in  the  county: 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  No.  108,  Council  No.  76,  Commandery  No. 
44,  all  located  at  Wills  Point. 

ODD  FELLOW  LODGES. 

There  are  nine  Odd  Fellows  lodges  located  in  the  county  as 
follows : 

Wills  Point,  Canton,  Grand  Saline,  Myrtle  Springs,  Pruitt,  Mar- 
tins Mill,  Colfax,  Edgewood  and  Ben  Wheeler. 

The  Odd  Fellows  of  the  county  also  have  an  organization  known 
as  the  Van  Zandt  County  Odd  Fellows  association,  which  meets 
semi-annually,  at  or  near  the  full  of  the  moon  in  February  and 
August  of  each  year.  There  are  also  Rebekah  lodges  in  the  county. 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Other  organizations  in  the  county  are:  One  lodge  Knights 

of  Pythias  at  Wills  Point,  The  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the 
Modern  Woodmen,  the  M.  B.  A.’s,  the  Woodmen  Circle,  the 
Maccabees  and  perhaps  others  that  we  are  unable  to  get  the 
names  of. 
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**Whcn  I remember  all 

The  friends  so  link'd  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall^ 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather, 
I feel  like  one 
Who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garlands  dead. 

And  all  but  me  departed." 
OMEGA. 
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